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Tuat a great change has recently taken place, not only 
in the methods whereby Historical Investigation is pursued, 
but in the amount of interest generally felt in such inves- 
tigation, seems abundantly certain. And there are few signs 
of the times which to us look more hopeful than this reviving 
taste for History, even as few intellectual conditions could 
have been worse than that out of which our men of thought 
seem emerging,—a disquisitive habit that is content to exercise 
itself on the topics of the day, and neither looks backwards 
nor forwards, ignorant of the past, and reckless of the future. 
The intellectual processes of those who are under this habit are 
of little more intrinsic gravity, and pursued with scarcely more 
earnestness, than a game at chess; they bestow their powers in 
spinning afresh the webs which, unknown to them, have been 
put together, and then cast aside as worthless, time after time, 
since men began to think; the formation of opinion is too obvi- 
ously a mere gymnastic exercise of their own minds, for the 
opinion arrived at to be the object of firm faith; when the hour 
of trial arrives it will not abide the test; the manufacture of 
nothing more than dialectical skill will be found of too flimsy a 
texture to abide the collision of rude Fact—rough hard-pressing 
Reality—and distinct wants, wishes, hopes, and fears. And in 
some foresight of this, your unhistorical man of discussion and 
logic is very sarcastic when he encounters earnest convictions, 
far looking faith, and genial enthusiasm. The use of one’s 
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faculties is, in his eyes, but a game, and why should a man throw 
himself, soul and body, into a game? Some of us have happily 
played at this game till we have got thoroughly tired of it; tired 
of play altogether, and anxious to use what faculties we may 
have to some purpose. We have begun to feel, that as the life 
is more than meat and the body than raiment, so faith is of 
more consequence than good arguments; that facts concern us 
more than propositions ; and that each of two realities is infinitely 
more precious than the very subtlest distinction that ever was 
laid down between them.* 

While Literature was in this condition,—in respect of Poetry, a 
mere matter of ¢aste, and in respect of Prose containing only such 
barren disquisition as we have been referring to,—men with an 
eye and a craving for facts betook themselves to the material 
sciences, where at least they came in contact with some sort of 
reality. But there are many people of intellectual stirrings 
and capacities, who cannot go heart and soul into those sciences, 
who cannot be energetically affected except by living interests, 
and who demand the Human as an indispensable element in all 
their pursuits. And never could Chemistry, Geology, and the 
like, really suit the female mind, though ladies some years ago 
tried hard to make them do so; never, for want of that element 
to which we have just referred, could such pursuits be a link 
between ourselves and our children, or between the different 
classes of society ; nor, bounded and specific as with all its value 
each of them must be admitted to be, could they cast any strong 
light on ourselves, our relationships, and our duties; or mingle 
generally with the course of our lives or the main current of our 
feelings. 

Now a change from all this in the direction of History, seems 
to us a change in the right direction. History is the only secular 
knowledge which has universal claims upon the attention of the 
upper classes. ‘Take the ordinary intercourse of society: the 
chemist or the geologist neither can count nor has the least 
right to insist on finding chance companions able or willing to 
exchange thoughts with him on his especial topic, to which in- 
deed only certain infrequent movements of conversation can con- 
duct them. But how complete a bar to all but the most ordinary 
talk, is the company’s ignorance of the great outline and salient 





* We trust that we shail not be understood as sneering at logic, a science of which 
we strongly feel the importance: but pursuing it as a science is one thing, and con- 
tinually practising it as an art is another; and it is quite natural that the very 
persons who have most done the latter, who have spent their whole intellectual leisure 
and strength in mere exercise of dialectical skill, should have a very inadequate ap- 
preciation, as in fact they generally have had, of the dignity and value of the study 
asascience. Still less wonderful, perhaps, is it that their logic should have been 
anything but severe or accurate. 
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points of history! What subject of human interest can we hope 
to illustrate in such case? Whether we are talking of political 
movements and their probable consequences,—or the condition 
of the people,—or the merits and demerits of laws,—or of poetry, 
or the fine arts, or of religion, we are incessantly constrained to 
bring out our meaning concerning that which is, by references 
to that which has been. In all these subjects there is no comfort 
in conversation, no free movement of thought, with people to 
whom the Past is a blank, and in whose presence one cannot 
make that passing reference to a generally known historical 
event, which presumes the hearer’s acquaintance with it, and 
which can be serviceable as an illustration only when thus 
familiarly glanced at. 

History, therefore, even in reference only to secular consider- 
ations, ought, in its grand outline, to be the universal knowledge, 
—the common property of educated people,—the circulating 
medium of thought. As a liberal education used to be held in- 
complete without Travelling, so should it be without History ; 
the one affording enlargement to the mind in respect of Space, 
the other in respect of ‘Time. And as Time and Space in all things 
play into each other’s hands, so ‘Travelling, among its other ad- 
vantages, greatly awakens a taste for History ; and, on the other 
hand, such a taste previously acquired much enhances the relish, 
and increases the benefit, of travel.* In the sequel we shall 
occasionally look at these two as akin, illustrate the one by 
means of the other, and find, if we mistake not, that they are 
attended by corresponding difficulties, which require to be 
encountered by corresponding methods. We need scarcely, 
however, say that History is of far greater necessity than Travel ; 
the mind’s enlargement in respect of Space, which is procured by 
the latter, being procurable to some extent in other ways; while 
there is no substitute for History which can furnish the corre- 
sponding enlargement, in respect of Time. 

Let us now look at the case in a prudential and moral point 
of view. To act wisely we must look to the Past, because, as Lord 
Bacon observes, the experience of no life is enough for the 
guidance of that life. Further; events, trials, and duties do not 
exist as independent wholes; they have relation to other events, 
trials, and duties which have gone before them, and help to 
interpret them, to which therefore we must refer, if we wish to 
understand them. If a man’s position be only private and 
domestic, which can scarcely be said of any Englishman’s, then 





* And hence we suspect that Dr. Arnold was but an illustration of a general rule, 
in uniting a passion for History with a passion for Geography. Whether our phre- 
nological friends generally find the organs of Eventuality and Locality in the same 
scull, we know not. ‘ 
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family traditions and recollections will be needful for him in 
order that his Present may be made living and clear; and that 
by discerning their relations, he may interpret the facts amid 
which he is placed. If he have any measure of public duty (and 
all educated men in England have some measure) he must have 
recourse to History in the ordinary sense of the term for the 
corresponding purpose. 

Lastly, let us take Religion. The Bible is a history; the 
great history of the human race in its highest relation. With- 
out therefore an historical habit of mind, ‘it becomes in no small 
measure a dead letter. It is true, indeed, that the Bible is the 
great storehouse of Ideas, whereas History is the record of Facts 
which are only phenomena; but it is also true that without 
phenomena we should never in our present condition apprehend 
noumena, or reach Ideas except by the way of Facts. ‘To sup- 
pose that because God's manifestations in the world of Fact are 
but relative to us, what of old was styled economical, we can 
therefore dispense with that world, is one of the lying utterances 
of the Gnostic spirit. That the Fact revealed to us under the 


conditions of ‘Time and Space is no adequate representation of 


the Truth free from those conditions, and as seen by the Supreme 


Reason “ in the depths of real being,” is the plain dictate of 
Philosophy ; but no less plain is it that our best apprehension of 
the Fact is our nearest approximation to the Truth; and that if 


we choose to dispense with an Historical Revelation, because it 
enables us to know but in part, we must content ourselves with 
not really knowing at all. 

Tn order to use God’s Revelation, then, we must take it as we 
have it, and the form wherein we have it is, that of History. The 
Bible is the grand universal History, the History of the world, 
of mankind. Many of what we call its Doctrines are historical 
events; as, for example, we speak of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, but we can realize it only as the Fact that Christ dis u 
the Cross for our sins. And even those 7ruths of the proper 
OeoAoyia, which in themselves are above and beyond the region 
of History and Phenomenon, have been manifested and evolved 
in the march of occurrences, and are brought out in connexion 
with the facts of a History. And this being so, it is obvious 
that an unhistorical temper and habit must be ill adapted to the 
scope and drift of the Bible, and that he in whom we find them 
will scarcely read the sacred Scriptures so as to feel their power 
and catch their life. How incomprehensible is the Gospel, 
except as the transfiguring and glorifying fulfilment of the 
Jewish Polity! How can the genius of that polity be under- 
stood by him who has not carefully traced its history; and how 
is that to be done by the man who has no eye for political or 
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biographical facts; no power of arresting and scrutinizing re- 
corded events; no habit of seeing the meaning of a nation’s 
impulses and its fortunes; no Imagination cultivated in the 
direction of the Past, of by-gone men, by-gone fashions and 
feelings, by-gone actions and conditions of Thought and Desire ? 

We pass over for the present the importance of Church 
History. 

While we thus would encourage the Historical temper, we are as 
far as possible from recommending any dreamy confusion between 
Past and Present; any fastidious turning away from the rough 
opaque reality, the stern homely round of life set before us in 
the latter; any of what is termed living in the Past. We feel 
very sure that the man over whom present wants, present duties, 
and present facts have no vigorous influence, is the very worst 
qualified man for truly apprehending by-gone wants, duties, 
and facts. Such an one wants that hearty Truthfulness which 
is the first and chief condition, no less of profitable reading, than 
of successful investigation, of History. To him a Fact can 
never stand out in its own form and colours, but looms falla- 
ciously through the haze of his prejudices, whims, and passions. 

Such, then, being the importance of History, it becomes a 
grave question, how the study is to be successfully pursued. 
And here be it understood, that we are not speaking of the 
writer, but the ordinary reader, of history. That to the former 
is assigned a task of no ordinary difficulty is obvious enough; 
that, in the last age, such difficulty was be inadequately 
apprehended, and the historical writers very far from really 
acquainted with the facts of which they professed to treat, is 
almost equally obvious; that great improvements have been 
made in our time, and a considerable approximation to a higher 
and better method of historical investigation arrived at, is an 
opinion which may perhaps be safely embraced; while, at the 
same time, we shall hardly err in saying that we have not yet got 
beyond such an approximation, if we are to take the following as 
a standard, to which the future historian can possibly attain. 


‘History is another study which is assuming considerable import- 
ance at the present time; and that under two distinct aspects. The 
first may be called critical, and is both absolutely necessary, and 
I suppose principally important, as preparing the way for the other. 
I allude to the study which concerns itself with discovering the real 
circumstances of past ages, detecting the meaning of small things, 
and dragging to light the forgotten elements of a gone-by state of 
society, from scattered evidences which the writers themselves who have 
recorded them did not understand ; distinguishing truth from fable, 
plain fact from allegorical “myth” and the like; and thus preparing 
the materials by which the philosophical mind may test and verify 
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theoretical deductions. High and rare powers of mind have been, 
beyond doubt, devoted to these inquiries. Niebuhr, judging from what 
is said of him by competent persons, is the great model and example 
of an historian of the kind; though he seems considered to have 
occasionally taken a higher range also. These writers are brought 
into direct contact with the Old Testament, and have started many 
difficulties on the right mode of understanding its historical narratives. 
But an ideal Church would have interpreters ready at hand, both to 
solve their difficulties, and to avail themselves of the science itself, as 
might advantageously be done, for the purpose of illustrating and 
clearing up many parts of our earlier sacred books. A much higher 
science of history, however, is in gradual progress of formation, 
which has a far nearer connexion both with poetry and with philo- 
sophy. It aims at “realizing a true and living picture of times past, 
clothed in their circumstances and peculiarities,”—at probing to the 
bottom, in regard to those times, not the intellectual life of intellectual 
men, not the social life of the people, but their internal life ; their 
thoughts and feelings in regard to themselves and their destinations; 
the habitual temper of their mind; the causes of their highest joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears. Nay, more than this: it regards, the 
whole of the events which have befallen the human race, and the states 
through which it has passed, as a series of phenomena, produced by 
causes, and susceptible of explanation. All history is conceived as a 
progressive chain of causes and effects; or (by an apter metaphor) as 
a gradually unfolding web, in which every fresh part that comes to 
view is a prolongation of the part previously unrolled, whether we 
can trace the separate threads from the one to the other, or not.” It 
makes its chief aim “to find on what principles, derived from the 
nature of man and the system of the universe, each state of society 
and of the human mind produced that which came after it;” and to 
discover how far any order of production can be traced sufficiently 
definite, to show what future states of society may be expected to 
emanate from the circumstances which exist at present. To regard, 
indeed, the successive changes of society as connected, in some degree 
at least, by an ascertainable order of advance, appears at first sight 
contradictory to the deep and sure knowledge which all Christians 
possess, of God’s particular providence towards individuals, and 
generally of His ceaseless intervention, for His moral purposes, in the 
affairs of the world ; and the same apparent inconsistency exists in the 
case of physical science, as at present studied. That there is no real 
inconsistency, I fully believe; and in an ideal Church, there would 
exist a recognised theory, explaining fully the principles on which, 
and the degree in which, the Christian can apply himself to the pro- 
cesses of experimental philosophy, with the hope of a true result.’— 
Ward’s Ideal of a Christian Church, pp. 38, 39. 


But this, as we have said, is not our present concern; our 
less ambitious aim is to point out a few of the difficulties which 
beset the ordinary reader, and the methods by which they are to 
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be overcome: in a word, we wish to give a few hints to the 
teacher conducting an average education, and anxious to com- 
municate to his pupil such historical knowledge as should be in 
the possession of every man and woman in the upper classes. 

His aim must be twofold: first, to impress the learner with 
by-gone facts, as far as may be, in their real character; and, 
next, to give him such a theory of those facts—such a principle 
of unity to uphold and bind them as may be fairly arrived at. 

I. The first, we need scarcely say, is attended with difficulties 
which our ordinary teacher and learner must encounter in common 
with the authors of whom they avail themselves; with, however, 
this comparative disadvantage, that, instead of, like many things, 
becoming fainter at second hand, they are greatly strengthened 
by arriving at that stage. Whatever mist may dim the investi- 
gator’s view of the past, and whatever fallacies may distort it, 
are, of course, equally interposed between the reader and the 
fact; but the reader’s mind throws its own clouds, too, across 
the prospect, and engenders meteors of its own; so that the lie 
becomes doubled. How difficult it must be really to master a 
by-gone, even when not very distant, fact, will be apparent on 
the slightest consideration of the difficulty involved in getting 
real hold of a contemporaneous and present one. How difterently 
that is viewed and reported by different persons; nay, how 
differently—as, for example, in the case of censuring or excusing 
the action of another—it is viewed by ourselves at different 
times! The artistic and plastic power of the imagination, more- 
over, will blend facts into a picture of its own composing, and 
coloured with its own associations; and this is done first by the 
writer and then by the reader. Add to this, that a fact, how- 
ever distinct and real, must always have far more of a relative 
than an intrinsic character; it is not to be understood except it 
be.viewed in particular connexions. Johnson’s contempt for the 
average intelligence of the mass of the Athenian population, on 
the ground that not nine men out of ten among them could 
read, is but one instance, out of thousands, of misinterpreting an 
undoubted fact, from disregarding the relation in which it 
stands. As has been well observed, this non-ability to read is an 
humiliating fact, or otherwise, according to circumstances. It 
does argue a nearly total want of cultivation when we find it in 
an English agricultural district; it did not argue it among the 
people of Athens, who gazed habitually, and with delight, on 
the sculpture of a Phidias, and listened to the oratory of a 
Demosthenes and the poetry of a Sophocles.* Similarly, the 





* Edinburgh Review of Croker’s ‘ Boswell.’ We do not remember whether the 
unmistakable author has republished the paper. 
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non-translation of the Scriptures and the Liturgy, from the 
dead languages, was, as we shall by-and-by have occasion to see, 
a very different fact in the Middle Ages from what it is in the 
countries wherein we find it at present. Another impediment 
in the way of really understanding facts, is the fallacy of classi- 
fication; yet of this writer and reader are sure to provide an 
abundance. The very divisions of volumes and chapters, indis- 
pensable as they are, constitute an artificial arrangement creative 
of some associations, and obstructive of others, which we cannot 
get rid of for the rest of our lives. Each reign, for example, 
headed by the name of a separate sovereign, with its especial 
chapter, or chapters, devoted to it, and introducing us to a perfectly 
new set of favourites and personages, seems to us a separate 
whole. We forget that the grown-up agents in its events must 
have been trained and moulded in the by-gone period which 
we have quitted, and had their associations formed by its dis- 
carded persons and proceedings. Thus we think of Laud 
simply as living and dying in the reign of Charles 1, because 
Hume never mentions him till then, and because the most im- 
portant part of his public life was passed in that period ; and we 
are startled when it is first brought home to us that he had 
reached manhood before the death of Elizabeth, and must have 
had his early impressions made, and the peculiar bias of his 
mind directed, by the days and the doings of Hooker, Cartwright, 
Whitgift and Bancroft ; and that he had matured his Anglican 
theory before the Hampton Court conference. So, too, we 
habitually surround Milton with the persons and the proceedings 
of the Protectorate and the Restoration; and quite forget that 
his choice early years were spent in the reign of James I.,— 
in the gay time of the dramatists, and amid the first full flow 
of the English tongue. But not thus do we become acquainted 
with—get to know—a contemporary. We do not bound our 
view of him by the present position in which we find him; we 
do not think of Sir R. Peel only as the premier of 1845, but we 
go back to him as the promising boy at Harrow, the first-class- 
man at Oxford, the rising young statesman of 1813, the Home- 
Secretary of 1822, the brilliant opposition leader of 1831. And 
without thus reverting to his previous course, we should feel 
that we had no real apprehension of him at all. And, not only 
in the case of the public man, who is after all to be conceived 
by the private man only by means of the imagination, do we 
act thus; but we never consider ourselves really to know any 
one in our own circle about whose past life we are wholly in the 
dark. No one, however frankly conversing with him, calls 
himself acquainted with his fellow passenger or railway compa- 
nion. Manifestly, then, a fallacy such as that to which we 
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have referred must altogether hinder our attaining any real 
apprehension of the characters which we encounter in History. 

These are but one or two illustrations of the refracting 
medium through which the light of the Past ordinarily comes 
to us; and when we add to them that each of our popular 
Historians has his own bias, his own cause to plead, his own 
case to make out, and that the two most read by people of 
education have certain very mischievous aims of which they never 
lose sight, the chance of an ordinary unscholastic person getting 
at historical truth seems discouraging enough. And there is 
a further difficulty from the nature, structure, and scope of 
what we calla History. Its plan almost necessarily excludes 
Memoir. It is all public and dignified. It confines itself to 
important people and great events; and yet these are but acci- 
dental, and even subordinate symptoms of the great whole to 
which they belonged, to be interpreted by, but very powerless 
to interpret, that whole. And History being further, when 
successful, a work of art, the obscuration of plain Fact, if not 
the actual distortion of Truth, which must ensue, requires not 
to be shown. 

So sensible seems a distinguished writer of the present day* of 
the difficulties whereof we have been speaking, that he is doubt- 
ful of the advantage accruing to an ordinary man from the study 
of History at all, and by way ofa substitute for the enlargement 
of mind which it is supposed to minister, recommends mastering 
the memoirs, details, ways, and peculiarities of some one age. 
But to say nothing of the fact that such a task cannot be per- 
formed by ordinary persons, we deny that it would accomplish 
the end in view. For though a man who should know a good 
deal about one other time than his own, would be better off in 
respect of enlargement than a man who knew only his own, his 
mental prospect would be still very restricted; he would be like 
a prisoner allowed two apartments instead of only one, and re- 
maining a prisoner still. What we think would be valuable, 
where practicable, would be such minute study of one period 
joined to a general historical range. The effect of the former 
might be to give the reader an eye for facts throughout the 
latter, and a power of interpreting them, which he would not 
otherwise possess. Having found the Reality of one time, and 
been enabled to compare it with the disguise thrown over it by 
the dignified Historian, he may guess at the Reality lurking be- 
hind the folds of a similar disguise elsewhere. 

Still, be it remembered, we are professedly dealing with 
ordinary cases. Let us try then to imagine how a teacher, alive 
to the difficulties we have described, might deal with an in- 





* Mr. Henry Taylor in his Statesman. 
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telligent boy between twelve and fifteen, to whom he wished to 
impart a real living acquaintance with by-gone fact. We shall 
suppose that the History of England is to be commenced. And 
here we would recommend the master to content himself with 
Hume as a text-book. The fact that his is the universally read 
History of England is sufficient reason for this, to say nothing 
of its being incomparably the most delightful. Let him then 
read it along with his pupil, accompanying the work with oral 
illustration and oral warning. Let him show how, with all his 
ability, Hume fails to give real facts. When the Saxon division 
has been read through, let Sir F. Palgrave’s admirable little 
volume be consulted, and similarly let the same author's 
‘Merchant and Friar’ be perused at another stage. The 
learner will thus have the advantage of knowing what is com- 
monly believed, because it is said to be the History of those 
periods, and of seeing the difference between this and what 
really happened and really characterizes them. 

Again, at the outset, and repeatedly throughout, while read- 
ing Hume on the medizval period, the phrase, ‘dark ages,’ 
may be commented upon. It may be shown to the learner how 
the designation came into use; how natural it was to be so 
delighted with certain discoveries and improved methods of 
investigation as to fancy that men had lived in vain till they 
were known, or so enchanted with the once again revealed 
charms of the classical civilization, as to have no eye for one in 
which the features of that were obscured and scarcely known ; 
yet how fallacious both estimates are. ‘ Anyhow,’ the teacher 
may say, ‘if we are reading about those ages, we may as well 
have some conception of their true character.’ He should 
therefore proceed to point out the peculiarity of medizval civili- 
zation; that it was a process of formations out of the shattered 
mass of the Roman empire ; that it had the unspeakable blessing 
of being carried on under Christian influences; that, under 
those influences, certain arts, such as architecture and music, 
and certain pursuits, such as theology, jurisprudence, and meta- 
physics, flourished in circumstances wherein Europe has never 
been known to exist before or since, the civilized and formed 
languages having ceased to be spoken in ordinary life, and 
become what we call dead, and their successors not having yet 
taken shape, so as to be available for any but the most familiar 
uses; and that the Teutonic races are in some measure an excep- 
tion to this remark, though not wholly, and though too much 
bound up with the rest of Christendom not to come under its 
intellectual condition. This consideration, which is absolutely 
indispensable to our understanding a single fact connected with 
the mind of the middle ages, is not brought forward, so far as 
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we remember, by Hume, nor, we suspect, by any commonly-used 
writer. How much superfluous censure would have been spared 
had people but kept it in mind ! 

To take an instance to which we have already referred, a 
point, indeed, where Hume has no warmth of censure to bestow, 
but whereon most of us have abundantly made up for his 
apathy—the retention of the Scriptures and the Liturgy in the 
dead languages. That such practice, where it exists, has not 
much to say for itself in the present day, may perhaps be safely 
conceded; and its continuance, where continued still, must be 
allowed to have at least the air of hierarchical jealousy. But how 
different does the same practice seem in its original circum- 
stances, and as sketched by the no less truthful than charitable 
pen of Sir F. Palgrave. 


‘ Throughout great part of Europe, there was a strong prejudice 
against the employment of the vernacular tongues as written lan- 
guages. The ‘“Romance”* dialects of Gaul and Spain and Italy were 
broken Latin, or the dialects into which it had been corrupted, first by 
the provincials, and afterwards by the barbarian conquerors of the 
Roman empire. Spanish has been described with some drollery and 
truth, as such Latin as might have been heard from the mouth of a 
sulky Roman slave. And the ground-work of all these Romance 
languages,—French, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, Italian,—is in 
fact only the Latin, mangled, and deprived of its grammatical forms 
and grammatical construction, and then copiously interspersed with 
words derived from barbarian sources :—Teutonic, Celtic, Vascon, 
and even Sclavonic, all having contributed to the compound. By 
cultivation, these irregular dialects have acquired beauty and elegance ; 
but, to the learned, who, though they may have been deficient in 
critical nicety, were quite familiar with the correct forms of the Latin 
language, these patois must have sounded as ludicrous as the talkee 
talkee of our negroes in the colonies, to which they bear the closest 
analogy. Such a language might be, and was applied to the oral 
instruction of the common people, from the necessity of the case ; and 
discourses were delivered from the pulpit in what was termed “the 
rustic tongue.” But the employment of this jargon in a literary com- 
position, would have seemed as derogatory to the writer. Still less 
could they venture to employ it in translations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; for they feared that the dignity of the sacred writings would 
be profaned by the association of ideas arising from a plebeian idiom, 
bearing the stamp of ignorance and vulgarity. 

‘ There are few transgressions more seductive to us all, than that 
disrespectful treatment of the word of God which is, to all intents and 





* *'This term was constantly applied to the languages formed as noticed in the 
text; and Romance, in Spanish, is still employed as synonymous to Castilian, or the 
vulgar tongue.’ 
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purposes, a breach of the third commandment; and we are therefore 
bound to guard ourselves against the error with the most watchful 
care. Itis of the greatest importance that we should resist the tempt- 
ation, frequently so strong, of annexing a familiar, facetious, or irre- 
verent idea to a scriptural usage, a scriptural expression, a scripture 
text, or a scripture name. Nor should we hold ourselves guiltless, 
though we may have been misled by mere negligence or want of 
reflection. Every person of good taste will avoid reading a parody or 
a travestie of a beautiful poem, because the recollection of the 
degraded likeness will always obtrude itself upon our memories, when 
we wish to derive pleasure from the contemplation of the elegance of 
the original. But how much more urgent is the duty, by which we 
are bound to keep the pages of the Bible clear of any impression 
tending to diminish the blessing of habitual respect and reverence 
towards our Maker’s law! 

‘We must therefore admit that the general principle, which induced 
the clergy of Gaul and Spain and Italy to avoid clothing the Scrip- 
tures in what they considered a degrading garb, was right and sound ; 
but the particular application of that principle was evidently incor- 
rect.’— Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, pp. 163—165. 


We have said that the Teutonic nations are a partial excep- 
tion to this remark, as having independent languages, however 
inadequate; and in reference to this the teacher will call careful 
attention to the interesting fact of our Saxon forefathers having 
possessed and used large portions of Holy Writ in their own 
tongue. 

In the different periods of English History after the Conquest, 
the teacher will do well to give interest and liveliness to their 
records from various sources; pointing out where the means 
are afforded, the characteristic architecture of each, and show- 
ing in what present forms and institutions any great movement 
of each has been embodied. When engaged with the reigns of 
Edward III., and Richard IT., parts of Chaucer should be read ; 
the historical plays of Shakspeare, where they are appropriate ; 
and Shakspeare, Spenser, parts of Bacon, &c., when the learner 
has come to the reign of Elizabeth. Whatever distinct domestic 
or private facts, such as both Sir F. Palgrave and Mr. Maitland 
shine in discovering, can be made to apply, ought also to be 
told, and fallacies of classification, such as we spoke of some way 
back, guarded against by pointing out the facts and dates which 
disturb them. 

Now, it is easy to see that this method, which of course 
admits of far more varied illustration than we have space to 
bring forward, applied through a very small part of any one 
history, will do much, both to excite inquiry and fix the love 
of Fact and Reality in the mind of an intelligent lad of the age 
supposed; that such will be probably led to further questions 
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and penetrating thought; will look for further Reality than is 
presented by ordinary histories; will suspect commonplace 
accounts of the ambition of prelates, and the luxury of monks ; 
will learn to feel how impossible it is but that there should be 
other elements in the grave questions that have divided men, in 
times past, than are recognised by the Robertsons, Humes, and 
Gibbons of modern literature. 

II. The teacher's next desideratum will be to present historical 
facts in their reciprocal connexion, and in their unity of scope. 
And here, if he trust to mere literature, his difficulties will be 
even greater than in the former case; while, if he take a higher 
and better guide, he will find the labour considerably less. Did 
we know of no Divine element, no theocratic principle in History, 
we might well content ourselves with a search after some of its 
facts; and, after arriving at a fair proportion of these, decline 
the task of connecting or classifying them. Every one must 
feel the risk that there is of a philosophical history,—one that 
professes to connect events with their causes, and trace recorded 
actions, triumphs, and changes to their principles,—being more 
fanciful than solid. But the Christian teacher can, if he like, 
do something of this sort, with no such danger. He sees a main 
stem of the world’s history, whereof all particular histories are 
but branches. The Christian Church, the Heavenly Kingdom 
supplies him with a central point of view, whence he can take 
in the whole panorama: and on this principle, and on no other, 
will he teach History. The mighty and terrible Image before 
which the Babylonian sovereign quailed, the fourfold Vision of 
the captive Prophet will afford him his clue. He will lead his 
pupil to gaze inquiringly on the sight of an Universal Empire 
—will try to show him what cravings of the ruled and conquered, 
no less than the ruler and conqueror, render such a thing 
possible ; to what great Truth those cravings point; and how God 
made those empires, dark and portentous substitutes for such 
Truth as in themselves they were, the means of its development. 
He will carefully trace the progress of the ape 3 and Divine 
Kingdom amid those empires; nor will he quit the history of 
Israel, as is too commonly done, just where, for wise reasons, it 
is quitted by Canonical Scripture ; but guiding his pupil through 
a part of history by far too much neglected by ordinary 
people, that of the Macedonian empire after Alexander, he will 
show him how wonderfully God’s Providence arranged that, 
when the fulness of time was drawing near and the Universal 
Society about to be instituted, the land of sacred history and the 
regions around were made European by becoming Greek; how 
the Divine Kingdom seemed on the point of being ingulfed 
in the Greek Polytheism; how it arose unhurt from the struggle 
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and developed itself afresh ; and how, as the Greek mind was 
now spread through the East, the Jewish mind was spread 
throughout it too, so that from their interpenetration might ensue 
a diffused preparation for the Catholic faith, while the rising 
empire of Rome, which was embracing all this part of the Earth, 
was also pushing its conquests Westward, and about to bring 
the shores of the Atlantic and our own distant isle into the 
pale of World History. 

So much for the teacher’s methods. We will now say a few 
words on some collateral points. Besides such mere intellectual 
fallacies as we have been pointing out, there are others partly 
moral against which it will be necessary for him to guard the 
learner. 

In the first place, he will warn him against the common 
practice of judging historical personages, determining absolutely 
whether such and such people were good or bad men. How 
common this is, let the frequent subjects of conversation bear 
witness. From Julius Cesar down to Charles I. there is a 
succession of people about whom we argue as warmly as if 
anything depended on the suffrages we could win for them, and 
who are exalted to the skies and trodden under foot by their 
partisans and their opponents respectively. Intellectual chil- 
dren do the same, but often, as is the case with children in so 
many things, in a far wiser form. ‘Do not you like such 
an one?’ they say; ‘Do not you dislike another?’ a much 
more modest way of putting the question. What? When 
we dare not judge our neighbour whom we see every day, 
when we are bound to abstain from determining his precise 
position in the moral and spiritual world, when we feel it 
our part to see and be thankful for the evidences of Divine 
Grace which he presents, and to own that we have no means 
of measuring the difficulties with which he is beset, and there- 
fore have no right to be severe on his imperfections, how 
can we pronounce on departed men, of whom it is antece- 
dently probable that they presented the same tissue of cha- 
racteristics, good mixed with deplorable inconsistency and 
weakness, as is done by the people about us; with this only 
difference, that in the one case we have, and in the other we 
have not, a thousand interpretive phenomena? And here again 
History and Travelling correspond. ‘The hasty traveller forgets 
that he is even more bound to be lenient in his judgments abroad 
than at home, as having less access to the interpreting and often 
extenuating circumstances. The man of another country and 
the man of another age are necessarily somewhat perplexing to 
us; and in both cases we must remember that the imperfec- 
tions and faults which we theoretically admit to be found ina 
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good man are often connected with the unquestioned maxims 
and customs around, instead of being the choice of the will, and 
that as those maxims and customs vary, so will the form taken 
by human imperfection. 

A judicious teacher, therefore, will guard his pupil against 
determining in reference to by-gone people, that which is only 
to be authoritatively determined of any one at the Great Day of 
Judgment. On the other hand he will cheerfully point out to 
him the power and the reality of Holiness, he will direct his at- 
tention to the satisfactory symptom of a mixed character like that 
of King Charles, rising with time and trial; and he will rejoice 
with him in those which illuminate every age of Christian 
history, and in which hardly any disturbing or disfiguring 
element mars our satisfaction. And as he warns him against 
judging the persons, so will the teacher restrain him from too 
peremptory decisions on the actions, of bygone men. Crime 
must indeed remain ever the same, and must be avoided equally 
by the men of all ages; and “the primal duties shine aloft like 
stars,” and must, therefore, be in some measure obeyed alike in 
all times by all men on whom we are to bestow any amount of 
approbation. But the line of conduct adopted by the historical 
character in less obvious cases—the mode of action which must 
be wise and good, or evil and foolish, according to circumstances 
—is a matter on which, as regards the agent, our judgments 
have no such undoubted jurisdiction. True, we can see that 
the leaders of two opposite sides were each contending for half 
truths; that each missed the harmonizing whole truth by re- 
fusing to listen to the other; that each fought under a great 
disadvantage in consequence; and that the absolute success of 
either would have been a calamity instead of a good. It is 
easy for ws to judge that Laud’s attempted triumph of a Church 
detached from the great Catholic mass, and in a state of internal 
distraction and disease, to be achieved by means of monarchical 
ascendancy, would have been an ill-omened victory, which would 
have recoiled sooner or later upon the Church and country. 
But how was Laud, unless endowed either with a mind of 
miraculous comprehension, or with Prophetic Vision, to see 
the same ? It is clear to us, not because we are more mode- 
rate, more judicious, more practical than he, but because 
we know two hundred years of history which he did not 
and could not know. Men cannot be expected to see what 
will be the final issues of the things going on around 
them. While on earth, they must miss the harmony into 
which the conflicting principles amid the strife of which they 
have to play their parts, may perchance be developed. Mean- 
while, they must act, and act according to what they are enabled 
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to see. For that to be exactly what the calm student, who 
surveys the whole march of the events and its final results, is 
enabled to see, would be a manifest impossibility. In a present 
war, no man can conduct himself on principles of eclecticism. 
But, nevertheless, there is revealed to him each day and each 
hour a right and a wrong, between which he is to choose; and 
let it be enough for us if we have reason to believe that it was 
his habit to choose the right. This is all that the great heroic 
spirits can hope to do,—to see a cause of God and of man; to 
see wherein they are called to serve it, and to fight for it; to 
throw themselves unreservedly upon it, and, perchance, in an 
earthly point of view, to be overwhelmed by it. But such live 
not, nor strive in vain; their aspirations and their endeavours 
come to their true, though not exactly the wished for, issue. 
And, therefore, the teacher will guard his pupil against the 
common measurements of success in regard to historical persons ; 
will lead him, for example, to question how far Laud has not 
been on the whole a victorious man, instead of the defeated one 
he is commonly represented; how far, as was lately said in 
these pages, our existing Church of England level may not have 
been reached mainly through his instrumentality,—how far, 
therefore, he does not stand forth as an encouragement to animate 
us in seeking to climb to a higher range of thought and 
striving, instead of a beacon to warn us against the attempt. 
Should the pupil be romantic and visionary, it will be requisite 
to guard him against another fallacy which is nearly sure to 
assail him,—that of sighing after a period characterized by many 
greatmen. There are several such times in the world’s history,— 
starry and magnificent as seen through the night of ages, and at 
the thought of our removal from which we are fain to fret and 
bemoan ourselves,—the age of Apostles and early Martyrs—the 
age of great Fathers and heroic Churchmen, of an Athanasius, 
a Chrysostom, and an Ambrose—the ages of noble Chivalry 
and cloistered Saintliness ; or, again, the age of England’s bright 
development under her maiden Queen, to which, as to a period 
in which magnificent strength was combined with a fresh, youth- 
ful gush of all emotion,—a time of rare sunshine and diffused 
joyousness,—our minds are apt to turn with a fond wish that 
our lot had been appointed in it, and that we had been the con- 
temporariesof Shakspeare, Raleigh, Spenser, Hooker, and Bacon. 
The fallacy of such estimates of the Past has been often exposed, 
but men’s minds will go on forming them notwithstanding. 
Mr. Digby completed his voluminous “ Mores Catholici” in 
spite of all demonstrations of the deception which he was prac- 
tising on himself and others,—demonstrations which he must 
frequently have encountered; and equally in spite of them will 
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entle and visionary minds continue to delight in the book. 

ow, though there be little immediate harm in a dream 
of this sort, it is right that the teacher should expose its 
fallacy, both for the sake of truth in general, and also to show 
the true character and conditions of greatness. The existence 
in it of great men, as we once heard well remarked, so far from 
being an argument for, is one of the strongest that can be 
alleged against, an age; for such are not formed by the sympathy 
of the things and persons around them, but by the very reverse. 
It is through resistance to the evil around them that men are 
made heroes. And therefore, let the truth be continually urged 
which a great writer has thus expressed: “If we ask that the 
age in which St. Paul preached may come again, we ask that 

ero may come again; if we ask that we may be transported 
back to the glorious period of Athanasius, we ask to live under 
the tyrant Constantius,—to have the world almost wholly Pagan, 
the Church almost wholly Arian. If we long to sit at the feet 
of Chrysostom, we long for the infamous corruptions of Antioch 
and Constantinople—for the government of Eutropius—for the 
horrible villanies of the eunuchs of the Palace. If we reckon 
that it would have been a blessing to live under the teaching of 
Augustine, we must be content to see Rome sacked by one set 
of barbarians, and the Church in Africa threatened by another ; 
we must get our learning from a race of effete rhetoricians ; 
we must dwell amidst all the seductions and abominations of 
Manicheism.” Though our teacher will delightedly put such a 
book as the Mores Catholici into the hands of a promising pupil, 
he will not fail to point out the monstrous contradiction, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, involved in its second title, Ages of Faith ; show- 
ing him how the s@culum must at any period have been the 
direst ee of faith. 

But it will be right also to fight with another delusion which is 
pretty sure to possess the mind either of a romantic and visionary 
ora cold and utilitarian reader,—the delusion that any great de- 
gree of Civilization is something very modern and peculiar to our- 
selves. Now, if there be one thing which the records of the Past 
teach us more distinctly than another, it is the extreme antiquity 
and universality of Civilization in all its essentials. Many pee 
rs have heard of the text, ‘ There was fine linen in Egypt,’ 
and the conclusions respecting the extent of knowledge, and the 


variety of arts among the Feyptiane, which necessarily follow 


from it. But it is not merely solving such a problem as the 

number of things requisite to produce fine linen that will suffice 

to disabuse us of our habit notion that we, in these latter 

ages, have covered the earth with wonders, which reduce all 

previous adornments thereof to insignificance, and accomplished 
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feats such as make all previous aggressions of the ‘audax 
Iapeti genus’ upon the resisting and hostile elements around 
them no better than child’s play. 

Now, on this subject, let us, as before, compare History with 
Travelling. In this case, too, we start under precisely the same 
fallacy. Englishmen are at first apt to fancy that Civilization is 
confined to their own four seas: then France and Northern 
Germany are, through the sheer force of familiarity, included 
within the favoured pale. The Englishman learns to forget such 
trifles as door-handles that will not move readily, and doors that 
will not perfectly shut,—in the sense of cities, enclosures, banks, 
credits, laws,—as essentially civilization. Let him try the wilder 
parts of Italy, such as Calabria, or travel in Sicily or Spain, and 
the same result takes place. The perfections of modern English 
manufacture begin to occupy very subordinate room in his mind, 
now occupied with the at once far more universal and far greater 
wonder, which has shaped the intractable tAn of the planet 
Tellus into the forms of social life—has reduced her wild and 
weedy surface into an orderly and successive production of 
things suited to man’s wants and ways—has studded her with 
cities—has subjected her teeming populations to law and go- 
vernment, and forced all their individual and varying wills into 
reciprocal relations and a dominant order. This he will find 
all over Christendom, and indeed wherever he is in the world of 
kingdoms and laws; everywhere except in savage life, which 
exhibits, as it is now happily a common phrase to say, not man 
in his natural, but in a strangely diseased, condition. 

And what Travelling does for us in this respect over Space, 
the like will History do over Time. Just as we at first fancy 
every country savage that has not attained our own perfection 
of mechanical art, so do we of nearly every age that had not 
reached all the discoveries wherewith we are familiar, or thrown 
off every prejudice from which we may have emancipated our- 
selves. And yet here History, rightly digested, will disabuse 
us: it will teach us to regard ourselves as having only gained a 
small step in the accidents, without any proportionate progress 
in that substance, of Civilization which has been the heritage of 
all but the savage from the very earliest times. Cities are, after 
all, greater wonders than clubs or joint-stock companies— ploughs 
than the latest drilling machines that may have won the admi- 
ration of the Royal Agricultural Association—sailing-vessels 
of any kind than steamboats—regular intercourse between dis- 
tant places than railroads—the weaving of linen than all the 
looms of Manchester—and a calendar by which times and seasons 
could be reckoned than the Newtonian system. We forbear to 
mention Language, because that alone, even in the savage, has 
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its separate mystery and awe. But we think the teacher will 
not have guided his pupil through History aright unless he in 
some way or other impress upon him the lesson which we have 
been urging ; unless, whether engaged with Herodotus, narrating 
the dawn of ancient Pagan, or the modern historian doing the 
same by the new Christian, Europe, or the Bible, with larger 
scope than either, acquainting us with the beginnings of religious 
society altogether, he take pains to show the learner how small and 
subordinate a step are our boasted achievements compared with 
that essential difference between the civilized man and the brute, 
as well as the savage, which has been stamped on the denizens of 
History from the very first, And then will arise the great and 
necessary question, Who stamped it? Then will it be right to 
urge the pupil to inquire, whether merely Man’s independent 
energies, or the Giver of all Good and Perfect Things, should 
receive the praise thereof. 

Finally, should the teacher avail himself of the recently intro- 
duced distinction between organic and critical periods? We 
call this distinction recently introduced, because it is said to owe 
its formal origin to the St. Simonians, but it has surely been 
long practically recognised, belonging to the class of ‘ oe oft 
was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.’ An organic period, 
we need scarcely say, is one wherein some great Idea prevails in 
society, shaping its institutions, directing its thoughts, and pre- 
siding over all its sentiments; it is the period of unquestioned 
Faith, of habitual reverence, of dominant hierarchies, of habitual 
unity, In such a period first principles are assumed, and men 
live, without questioning and without murmuring, under the tie 
of the relationships in which they are placed. Sovereigns meet 
with cheerful loyalty from their subjects, parents receive their 
due honour from children and descendants, priests minister to 
cheerfully submissive flocks. A critical period is the reverse of 
all this: it is the age wherein people ask questions, wherein 
institutions are scrutinized and sifted, wherein men investigate 
and divide upon first principles. Our own age would at once 
be viewed as a critical, the thirteenth century would as readily 
be voted an organic, period. 

We have already hinted at our persuasion of this distinc- 
tion being by no means so new as the terms whereby it is now 
expressed. It is one which habitually haunts the lovers of the 
Past, consequently it is one which will very probably take some 
practical possession of our supposed learner’s a sj and upon 
which therefore the teacher ane to make up his. 

Now, viewed simply as a method, we think it one without 
which History can neither be written nor read to any good 
purpose. Without it, we cannot appreciate either characters 
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or actions. It seems to us real as applied to different states 
of affairs, though we think it a gross delusion to apply it 
without qualification to different periods. Every age of an 
European and living country is both organic and critical—or- 
ganic as regards some things, critical as regards others—though 
woe to the age which is not more organic than critical! We 
trust that it may turn out of our own, the most critical, as we 
are apt to believe, which the world has yet beheld, that forma- 
tive and unific have a larger sway over it than dissociative and 
individualizing tendencies. But this we think will be carefully 
pointed out by a judicious teacher, that both the organic and 
the critical tendency are designed for society, that the presence 
of both is a necessary condition of its life, and that both, there- 
fore, though of course in reference to different matters, ought 
to be in operation together. It will be shown, too, that the 
critical principle never can operate safely except in strict subor- 
dination to the organic. The teacher, moreover, will carefully 
point out, that the periods which look to us the most organic 
often do so merely from having been so in reference to the 
searchings and their own contests on first principles. He will 
point to the municipal revolutions in the fourteenth century as 
illustrating this in politics, to S. Dominic and the Albigenses 
a century earlier, to the rise of the mendicant orders, or to the 
Realists and Nominalists as illustrating it in morals and religion. 
By these means he may at once save his pupil from that retro- 
verted Socialism which looks idolatrously on an earthly Past, 
and that morbid sensibility which shrinks from all that is cha- 
racteristic of the Present, which would shut its eyes to all 
that Present’s real wants and cravings, which would prescribe 
ignoring them as the true treatment of its questionings, and 
oe them as the only satisfaction of its anxieties. 

Before concluding this article, which pretends only to be one 
of hints, we will mention one or two features of History, of 
which right views should be presented to every learner. 

Ist. ‘The destiny and calling of the Abrahamide, the children 
of Isaac, Ishmael, Esau, &c. If Mr. Forster be right in his 
estimate of Saracen ascendancy, its bearing on the History of 
the world, and the Theocratic scheme, must needs be important 
—_ to make it requisite for all to understand something 
of it, 

2dly. The third universal Empire to which we have already 
referred. It is to be feared that comparatively few ordinary 
readers of History have, in any living way, filled up the space 
in Hebrew annals, between the return from Captivity and the 
coming of the Lord. Yet how important this is,—how needful 
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in order that we may discern what is meant by ‘the Fulness of 
Time,’ what we have said in a former part of our paper may, 
perhaps, serve to indicate. 

3dly. The long duration and gradual decease of Imperial 
ideas in Western Europe. There can be no greater fallacy than 
that which regards the Western Empire as having perished 
under Augustulus, and which looks upon Charlemagne as a mere 
parodist of its character and features. This is, however, too 
large a subject to be entered on at present, even did we feel 
competent to the task. It requires no reasoning, however, to 
show that if Savigny and his followers be right in their views of 
the matter, it is a point the misapprehension of which must 
necessarily render omen History incomprehensible. We 
have already alluded to its bearing on the character of Medieval 
Civilization. 

4thly. The Reformation as a movement participated in by the 
Latin Church. 

Our whole article, as we have said, has been one of hints. If 
our hints have been at all just, they must suggest many others, 
the following out of which would render historical lessons real 
and living to an extent whereto in ordinary education we have 
perhaps been sadly strangers, at least for a century and a half. 




















Art. II. —1. An Epistle to the Terrible Priests of the Convoca- 
tion House. By Martin Marprevate, Gentleman. Re- 
printed from the Black Letter Edition, with an Introduction 
and Notes. London: Petheram. 1843. 8vo. Pp. 76. 


2. An Epitome of the First Book of Dr. John Bridges’ Defence of 
the Government of the Church of England in KEcclesiastical 
Matters. By Martin Marprevate, Gentleman. Reprinted, 
&c. London: Petheram. 1843. 8vo. Pp. 64. 


3. Pap with a Hatchet; being a Reply to Martin a en 
Reprinted, &c. London: Petheram. 1844. 8vo. Pp. 52. 


4. Hay any Worke for Cooper. Reprinted, &c. London: 
Petheram. 1845. 8yo. Pp. 84. 


To what are we to attribute the mass of ‘reprints’ with 
which we are in the present day overwhelmed? Let a man 
examine any of the more favourite channels employed in the ad- 
vertisement of new publications, and we will venture to say, that 
he will find nine-tenths of such advertisements to be either 
pamphlets of mere local and passing interest, or new editions, 
as some would call them, ‘reprints’ more properly, of older 
works. Now is this owing to a want of industry, or talent, or 
self-reliance in modern writers, not to say, authors? or rather 
to an apparently unappeasable desire in the reading part of the 
people of England to know the opinions and concusions of 
their forefathers, and so learn to guide their own practice, not 
so much despising as distrusting contemporary judgment? We 
certainly are always ready to welcome new editions, carefully 
done and with impartiality, of scarce books of high ecclesiastical 
or national importance, and of standard authors; but we are 
really sickened by the late profusion of mere ‘reprints,’ the 
originals of which have been selected as if at random, and might 
well have been allowed to remain, not in obscurity perhaps, but 
in their comparative infrequency of occurrence. We would 
not lose this opportunity of naming one book which we are 
anxious to see another and a good edition of, viz. Wilkins’ 
‘Concilia.”. Any man well learned and of laborious habits who 
would undertake it (and much of both he must have), would 
confer, we do not hesitate to say, a national benefit upon us; 
independently of making a very dear and scarce book more 
accessible, many important documents have, during the last hundred 
years, been brought to light, and much valuable information 
gained, the addition of which would greatly increase the useful- 
ness of the old ‘Concilia,’ and make it very far indeed from 
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being a reprint.’ Neither would we omit holding up as an 
example of what any thing that pretends to be an edition should 
not be, the late republication, with notes, of Collier’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History,’ by Francis Barham, Esq. This was a scarce 
work also, and in deservedly great demand; but we cannot 
sufficiently express our regret, that it was entrusted to an 
editor who had neither discretion nor learning at all competent 
to the task, and who has done his utmost by silly remarks 
to injure the reputation of the great author of the History 
itself. * : 

And societies also are springing up, every year a new one, 
eager to supply the demand for ‘reprints.’ The members of 
these, however, and this is not to be lamented, are never pleased, 
but alway; complaining; at one time of the selection made; at 
another, o° the delay in publishing ; at another, of the incom- 
petency o° editors; and very seldom without good reason. 
There are many evils generally accompanying all this, one or 
two of which we are bound to notice; such as, that careless 
readers ar2 easily satisfied without being at any trouble to form 
a judgmeat themselves upon what they read, taking for granted 
that no 500k but a good book would be reprinted, and one 
which had successfully stood the test of public opinion; hence 
they adopt, as a matter of course almost (certainly are not so 
cautiois as about new works), doctrines and conclusions advo- 


eatedin these republications; and, not the least, idle men, with 
little learning and less wit, find in it, or suppose they find in it, 
a ‘ryal road’ to distinction, an easy way by which they may 
gain the repute of being ‘literary’ themselves. These take an 





* We presume that this Mr. Francis Barham has had the benefit of such an 
eduation as he was capable of, and we have said that his remarks upon Collier are 
silly rather than use a stronger term about them, which we are really unwilling 
to lo, Silly people are generally vain: if Mr. Barham’s vanity had allowed him to 
be content in that line of business for which his talents probably are sufficient, 
viz for a simple correcting of the press, we should have had a valuable book supplied 
tous, for we should have had Collier himself. We know no greater misery than to 
br forced to read a good author, and to be interrupted at every three or four pages 
ly some impertinent, ignorant note. We are glad, however, since an annotated 
edition was to be, that Mr. B.’s arrangement with his publisher did not oblige him to 
more than at the rate of about one note per sheet. ‘This is carried out with most 
stubborn honesty, according to a sort of settled routine. First a witty (!) note; 
thenanindignant ; then argumentative ; then pathetic ; then one very nearly approach- 
ing the blasphemous ; as for example, ‘If Christians had contended a little more 
for Christ’s spirit, and a little less for his body, it might have been better.’ Then 
begins the witty again; and the indignant; and soon, through the stipulated changes, 
It is indeed fortunate that we still have the old folios to fall back upon; we speak in 
all earnestness upon this matter. Bishop Collier’s ‘Ecclesiastical History’ is not 
a book which should have been subjected to such treatment; and we are anxious to 
add whatever weight may be attached to our opinion, though expressed in so brief 
a way, to the contempt with which this edition by Mr. Barham ought to be received, 
and which it most amply deserves. 
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author, go through the usual form of what is called ‘editor- 
ship,’ a service to which most people who can read are competent, 
and then make themselves happy, and suppose themselves to be 
conspicuous, this man as ‘the editor of ——;’ that man, ‘the 
editor of ——.’ 

We are led to make these observations as a sort of brief ex- 
posure of a great abuse, by the appearance of the four tracts 
which stand at the head of this article. We hope and believe 
that nothing except the rabies of reprinting could have induced 
one to have undertaken the expense and trouble (for some little 
trouble even these unquestionably demand, ) of republishing any 
volumes of the Martin Marprelate controversy. We understand 
that the publisher of them, Mr. Petheram, of Chancery-lane, is 
also the editor; and we are in justice ready to say, chat so far 
as regards a general correctness of the text, and neatness of 
typography, we have nothing to complain of. There are a few 
temperately written notes added, chiefly explaining the historical 
allusions. At the end of the reprinted ‘ Epistle’ is a prospectus 
of twenty-six ‘ Tracts relating to the controversy between the 
‘ Puritans and the Church of England, during the reign of 
‘ Elizabeth, on Discipline,’ &c., which are ‘ suggested for publi- 
‘cation.’ All these, with the exception of three or four short 
pieces in answer to Martin Marprelate, are upon the Puritan 
side only; and, to show the extent of the ‘ &c.’ incluce the 
‘ Brieff Discours off the Troubles begonne at Franckford, md a 
selection from the ‘ Parte of a Register.’ 

Now even supposing, which seems to us absurd, that the 
proposals of this Prospectus should be carried out, yet we 
believe that as on the one hand there is little or no demand for 
books of the sort, so upon the other the spreading of thm 
abroad at any time must be accompanied with very serious evils, 
must tend to excite doubts about things long ago argued and 
decided upon, and produce no little pain in minds accustomed to 
regard with reverence subjects which the Elizabethan Puritaas 
spoke of in mockery and scorn, and with blasphemous jes:- 
ing. A friend has told us (upon the authority we believ: 
of the publisher) that almost all the copies which are solc 
go to America: we cannot say that we are surprised at this; 
but it greatly increases our regret. If the people of America 
ask bread of us, should we give them stones? There, where 
thousands are eagerly looking out for information it may be, but 
more probably simply for amusement; where there are not even 
the checks which still exist among ourselves; where the Catholic 
Church barely claims to be the city upon a hill, but is oppressed 
from within and from without; where there is no attempt at 
discipline, and scarcely certainty even upon the most important 
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doctrines; there, let us ask, shall we suffer these pamphlets to 
be sent without uttering, though it be perhaps in vain, our 
indignant protest? When, however, (to return from this di- 
gression, ) we said that there is little demand for such books, we 
did not forget that whenever they do occur, few produce higher 
prices; and several of the shorter ones, of five or six pages, 
would sell for as many guineas: but the reason of this is, first, 
their extraordinary rarity, which is the result of the severe 
penalties which the mere possessors of them at the time lay 
under, and the strictness with which they were suppressed ; 
secondly, and here we would notice an objection which might be 
made to our previous remarks, they are, without doubt, of great 
historical importance, as it is in a measure from them, and from 
the replies to them, that we learn the religious history of the 
Elizabethan age. For the first of these reasons bibliomaniacs, 
who care nothing for intrinsic value, will always be eager pur- 
chasers; and for the second, many will anxiously seek after 
them who wish to inquire into the then state of public opinion, 
or who may be engaged upon a work which relates to that 
period. Now, toneither of these will such a series of ‘reprints’ 
as that proposed by Mr. Petheram be of value; it is evident at 
a glance, that the collector of curious books, as such, would care 
nothing about them; and an accurate writer ought not to content 
himself with a reprint of a book of this class, if the original is 
to be referred to. All these considerations seem to us of infi- 
nitely greater weight when we observe further, that Mr. Pethe- 
ram’s Prospectus does not aim at a complete ‘ reprint’ of any one 
controversy, even upon one side only. Mr. Petheram, in his 
brief introduction to Martin Marprelate’s Epistle, (the first of 
the series,) expressly says, ‘I must disclaim any personal or 
‘ politico-religious feelings in bringing once more before the world 
‘ these curious productions of by-gone times.’ Hence his Pro- 
spectus has the appearance of, and in fact is, a list of books 
selected for republication without a particular object, or hope of 
completeness, or on any other account than because they are 
‘curious. For among them is, ‘ The Admonition to the 
Parliament,’ a very famous tract without doubt; but the be- 
ginning only of a controversy which included Whitgift’s 
‘ Answer to the Admonition,’ and Cartwright’s ‘Reply to 
the Answer,’ and Whitgift’s ‘Defence of the Answer,’ and 
Cartwright’s ‘ Second Reply,’ and ‘ The rest of the Second 
Reply.’ Where are all these ? who would venture to republish 
them? The ‘ Defence of the Answer’ is a folio of more than 
eight hundred pages, very closely printed in a small type. We 
shall state, in a word or two, another objection. Although all 
the books in Mr. Petheram’s list are at least uncommon, yet, 
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except the ‘ Admonition’ and Martin Marprelate’s ‘ Protestation,’ 
they are by no means of that high degree of rarity which at- 
taches to many of the class or series; and, therefore, in exactly 
the same proportion, there is the less reason for their having 
been selected for republication. 

The usual English ecclesiastical histories give us but very 
little information about the Martin Marprelate controversy. 
Strype, Collier, Soames, Neal, and others, notice it, as having 
been of great importance; but repeat, from one to another, 
almost the same story; which, in short, merely proves that, 
Strype perhaps excepted, they were not able to refer to the 
volumes themselves. We propose now to give some further 
account of Martin Marprelate and his answerers, which shall 
be chiefly collected from their own books. 

The full titles of the first two tracts which Mr. Petheram 
has reprinted are, of the ‘Epistle,’ ‘Oh read ouer D. John 
* Bridges, for it is a worthy worke: or an Epitome of the fyrste 
‘ Booke of that right worshipfull volume, written against the 
‘ Puritanes, in the defence of the noble cleargie, by as worship- 
‘ full a prieste, John Bridges, Presbyter, Priest or elder, doctor 
‘ of Diuillitie, and Deane of Sarum. Wherein the arguments of 
‘the puritans are wisely prevented, that when they come to 
‘answere M. Doctor, they must needes say something that hath 
‘ bene spoken. Compiled for the behoofe and overthrow of the 
‘ Parsons, Fyckers, and Currats, that have lernt their Catechismes, 
‘and are past grace: By the reverend and worthie Martin 
‘ Marprelate, gentleman, and dedicated to the Confocation-house. 
‘ The Epitome is not yet published, but it shall be when the 
‘ Bishops are at conuenient leysure to view the same. In the 
‘meane time, let them be content with this learned Epistle. 
‘ Printed oversea, in Europe, within two furlongs of a Bounsing 
‘ Priest, at the cost and charges of M. Marprelate, gentleman.’ 
This tract collates A to G, in fours, 4to, pp. 54. Entirely in black 
letter. ‘The title of the second is the same exactly as far as 
‘hath bene spoken;’ after which follows, ‘ Compiled for the 
* behoofe and overthrow of the vnpreaching Parsons, Fyckers, 
‘and Currats,’ &c. (as above), ‘ dedicated by a second Epistle to 
‘ the Terrible Priests. In this Epitome the foresaide Fickers, &c. 
‘ are very insufficiently furnished, with notable inabilitie of most 
‘ vincible reasons, to answere the Cauill of the puritanes. And 
‘lest M. Doctor should thinke that no man can write without 
‘sence but his selfe, the senceles titles of the seueral pages, 
‘and the handling of the matter throughout the Epitome, shewe 
‘ plainly that beetleheaded ignoraunce must not liue and die with 
‘him alone. Printed on the other hand of some of the Priests.’ 
Collates F in fours, 4to, and has no pagination. Also in black 
letter. 
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The originals of these two pamphlets are now lying before us, 
as well as copies of the following, which enter into what may 
be strictly called the Martin Marprelate series; for it is not 
enough that a book should condemn a distinction of ecclesiastical 
habits and discipline, and church government, or rail against 
priestly orders and episcopacy, to be classed as in that series, 
which would seem to be the notion of Mr. Petheram on the 
subject ; or else we might also include with him the ‘ Admonition,’ 
or the ‘ Parte of a Register, or the ‘ Demonstration of Discipline ;’ 
but we would limit its beginning, even if we are unsure of its 
end, with the ‘ Hpistle’ of Martin Marprelate. Copies then, also, 
of the following books are now before us, and, though somewhat 
wearisome, we think it best to give first the full titles of them, 
and their collation, as of the two others: we need afterwards 
merely refer to them by their shorter titles. 

3. ‘An Admonition to the People of England: wherein are 
‘answered, not onely the slaunderous yntrouthes, reprochfully 
‘ vttered by Martin the Libeller, but alsomany other dines by 
‘some of his broode, obiected generally against all Bishops, and 
‘the Chiefe of the Cleargie, purposely to deface and discredite 
‘the present state of the Church.—Detractor & libens auditor, 
‘vterque Diabolum portat in lingua.—Seene and allowed by 
‘ authoritie.—Imprinted at London by the Deputies of Christo- 
‘ pher Barker, Printer to the Queenes most excellent Maiestie. 
©1589.’ 4to. Kk iij. in fours. Pp. 245. In Roman letter. 

4, ‘ Hay any Worke for Cooper: or a briefe Pistle directed 
‘ by Waye of an hublication to the reverende Byshopps, coun- 
‘selling them, if they will needs be barrelled vp, for feare of 
‘ smelling in the Nostrels of her Maiestie and the State, that they 
‘ would vse the aduise of reuerend Martin, for the prouiding of 
‘their Cooper. Because the Reuerend T. C., by which misticall 
‘ letters is vnderstood eyther the Bounsing Parson of Eastmeane, 
‘or Tom Coakes his Chaplaine, to bee an vnskilfull and a be- 
‘ ceytfull tubtrimmer.— Wherein worthy Martin quits himselfe 
‘ like a man I warrant you, in the modest Defence of his Selfe 
‘ and his learned Pistles, and makes the Coopers hoopes to flye 
‘ off, and the Bishops Tubs to leake out of all crye. Penned and 
‘ compiled by Martin the Metropolitane. Printed in Europe, not 
‘ farre from some of the Bounsing Priestes.’ 4to. Hi, in fours. 
Pp. 48. Black letter. 

5. * Th’ Appellation of John Penri, vnto the Highe Court of 
‘ Parliament, from the bad and injurious dealing of th’ Archb. 
‘ of Canterb. and other his colleagues of the high commission: 
‘ wherin the complainant, humbly submitting himselfe and his 
‘cause vnto the determination of this honorable assembly : 
‘ craueth nothing els, but either release from trouble and per- 
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‘ secution, or just tryall..—(Then follow two quotations; the 
one from ‘ Psalm xxxv. 19, 20, &c.;’ the other, ‘ Jerem. xx. 
21..—‘ Anno Dom. 1589.’ 12mo. G 3, in fours. Pp. 52. 
Small Roman letter. 

6. ‘A Dialogue. Wherein is plainly laide open the tyran- 
‘nicall dealing of L. Bishopps against Gods children; with 
‘certaine points of Doctrine, wherein they approoue them- 
‘ selues (according to D. Bridges his judgement) to be truely the 
‘ Bishops of the Diuell. Mallach ii. 7, 8,9: “The Priests 
‘ lippes—partiall in the lawe.”’ 12mo. D, in fours; no pagi- 
nation. Small Roman letter. 

7. ‘M. Some laid open in his coulers: wherein the indif- 
‘ferent Reader may easily sce, howe wretchedly and loosely 
‘he hath handeled the cause against M. Penri. Done by an 
‘Oxford man, to his friend in Cambridge. Prov. xxx. 32: 
* “Tf thou hast bene foolishe in lifting vp thy selfe, and hast 
‘thought maliciously, laye now thy hande vpon thy mouth. 
‘ For proud, haughty, and scornefull is his name, that worketh 
‘ wrath in his arrogancie.” Prov. xxi. 24.’ 12mo. Q, in fours. 
Pp. 124: in small Roman letter. 

8. ‘The Protestatyon of Martin Marprelat: wherein, noi- 
‘ withstanding the surprizing of the printer, he maketh it known 
‘ ynto the world that he feareth, neither proud priest, Anti- 
‘ christian pope, tiranous prelate, nor godlesse catercap: but 
‘ defiethe all the race of them by these presents, and offereth 
‘ conditionally, as is farthere expressed hearein, by open dis- 
‘ putation to apear in the defence of his cause against them 
‘and theirs ;—which chaleng if they dare not maintaine aginst 
‘him: then doth he alsoe publishe that he never meaneth, by 
‘ the assistance of god, to leaue the assayling of them and theire 
‘generation vntill they be vterly extinguised out of our 
‘church. Published by the worthie Gentleman D. martin 
‘ marprelat, D. in all the faculties, primat and metropolitan.’ 
12mo. D, in fours. Pp. 33; Roman letter. 

9. ‘Theses Martinianae: that is, Certain demonstrative 
‘ Conclusions, sette downe and collected (as it should seeme) by 
‘that famous and renowned Clarke, the reuerend Martin Mar- 
‘ prelate the great: seruing as a manifest and sufficient confutation 
‘ of al that euer the Colledge of Catercaps with their whole band 
‘ of Clergie-priests, haue, or can bring for the defence of their 
¢ ambitious and Antichristian Prelacie. Published and set foorth 
‘as an after-birth of the noble Gentleman himselfe, by a prety 
‘ stripling of his, Martin Ivnior, and dedicated by him to his 
‘ good name and nuncka, Maister Iohn Kankerbury. How the 
‘ yong man came by them, the Reader shall vnderstande suffi- 
‘ ciently in the Epilogue. In the meane time, whosoeuer can 
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‘ bring mee acquainted with my father, Ile bee bounde he shall 
‘not loose his labour.—Printed by the assignes of Martin 
‘Junior, without any priuiledge of the Catercaps.’ 12mo. 
‘D, in fours. No pagination. Small Roman letter. 

10. ‘The iust censure and reproofe of Martin Iunior.— 
‘Wherein the rash and vndiscreete headines of the foolish 
‘youth is sharply mette with, and the boy hath his lesson 
‘taught him, I warrant you, by his reuerend and elder brother, 
‘Martin Senior, sonne and heire vnto the renowned Martin 
‘ Mar-prelate the Great. Where also, least the springall shold be 
‘ ytterly discouraged in his good meaning, you shall finde, that 
‘hee is not beraued of his due commendations.’ 12mo. D, in 
fours. No pagination. In small Roman letter. 

11. ‘Pappe with an hatchet; alias, A figge for my God 
‘sonne; or, Cracke me this nut; or, A Countrie cuffe, that is, 
‘a sound boxe of the eare, for the idiot Martin to hold his 
‘peace, seeing the patch will take no warning.—Written by 
‘one that dares call a dog a dog, and made to preuent Martin’s 
‘ dog-daies.—Imprinted by Iohn Anoke, and Iohn Astile, for 
‘the Bayliue of Withernam, cum priuilegio perennitatis, and 
‘are to bee sold at the signe of the crab-tree cudgell, in 
‘ thwackcoate-lane.—A Sentence.—Martin hangs fit for m 
‘mowing.’ 4to. E iij. in fours. No pagination. Roman letter. 

12. ‘Plaine Percevall the Peace-maker of England. Sweetly 
‘indevoring with his blunt persuasions to botch vp a Recon- 
‘ ciliation between Mar-ton and Mar-tother.—Compiled by law- 
‘full art, that is to say, without witchcraft, or sorcery; and 
‘referred specially to the Meridian and pole Artichocke of 
‘Nomans Land; but may serue generally, without any great 
‘error, for more Countries then Ile speake of.—Quis furor aut 
‘hos, Aut hos, arma sequi, ferramque lacessere iussit.—Printed 
‘in Broad-streete, at the signe of the Pack-staffe.’ 4to. E 2, 
‘in fours. Pp. 26. Black letter. 

13. ‘An Almond for a Parrat; or, Cutbert Curry-knaves 
‘Almes. Fit for the knaue Martin, and the rest of those 
‘impudent Beggers, that can not be content to stay their 
‘ stomakes with a Benefice, but they will needes breake their 
‘fastes with our Bishops.—Rimarum sum plenus.—Therefore 
‘ beware (gentle Reader) you catch not the hicket with laugh- 
‘ing.—Imprinted at a Place, not farre from a Place, by the 
‘ Assignes of Signior Some-body, and are to be sold at his 
‘shoppe in Trouble-knaue-street, at the signe of the Standish.’ 
4to. F 3, in fours. Pp. 19. Black letter. 

14. ‘A Countercuffe giuen to Martin Iunior; by the ven- 
‘ turous, hardie, and renowned Pasquill of Englande, Caualiero.— 
* Not of olde Martins making, which newlie kni~hted the Saints 
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‘in Heauen, with rise vppe Sir Peter and Sir Paule; but latelie 
‘dubd for his seruice at home in the defence of his Country, 
‘and for the cleane breaking of his staffe vypon Martin’s face.— 
‘ Printed between the skye and the grounde, wythin a myle of 
‘an Oake, and not manie Fieldes off, from the vnpriuiledged 
‘ Presse of the Ass—ignes of Martin Iunior. Anno Dom. 
‘1589.’ 4to. Single sheet. Roman letter. 

15. ‘Martin’s months Minde, that is, A certaine report 
‘and true description of the Death and Funeralls of olde 
‘ Martin Marre-prelate, the great makebate of England, and 
‘ father of the Factions.—Contayning the cause of his death, 
‘the manner of his buriall, and the right copies both of his 
‘ Will, and of such Epitaphs, as by sundrie his dearest friends, 
‘ and other of his well-willers, were framed for him. 


* Martin the Ape, the dronke, and the madde, 

‘ The three Martins are, whose workes we haue had. 

‘ If Martin the fourth come, after Martins so euill, 

‘ Nor man, nor beast comes, but Martin the deuill. 1589.’ 


4to. H, in fours. Roman letter. 

16. ‘The Returne of the renowned Caualiero Pasquill of 
‘ England, from the other side the Seas, and his meeting with 
‘ Marforius in London vpon the Royale Exchange.— Where 
‘they encounter with a little houshold talke of Martin and 


* Martinisme, discouering the scabbe that is bredde in England; 
‘and conferring together about the speedie dispersing of the 
*‘ golden Legende of the Liues of the Saints.—If e, breath be 


‘so hote that I burne my mouth, suppose I was Printed by 
Pepper Allie. Anno Dom. 1589.’ 4to. D, in fours. Roman 
etter. 

Of the above, there are in the Bodleian Library, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
and 9 to 16 inclusive; and in the Museum Library, Nos. 1, 4, 
11, 15, 16 and 17. 

We would take then, as we have already said, ‘ The Epistle’ 
to be the first of the Marprelate tracts; but by this we do not 
mean that Martin Marprelate sprung up before the astonished 
counsellors and high commissioners of Queen Elizabeth, opening 
any new controversy, or even directing his attack upon hitherto 
untouched places of his enemy’s camp. Men also had been 
accustomed to bitter language and misrepresentation, of which a 
huge folio (for many years a favourite however) was a ponderous 
specimen, viz. ‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs;’ and direct personal 
allusions had not been spared, and motives, however base and 
unworthy, already imputed to those who were, or had been 
in authority. But this had occurred in books written appa- 
rently in sober earnestness; even John Foxe might possibly have 
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believed that a great part of what he said was fact, and might 
all have been no more than what every one would naturally look 
for in the productions of such men in times of so fierce religious 
animosity, and unsettled faith. Martin Marprelate was a new 
assailant in an old struggle, armed with new weapons; no one, 
indeed, according to his own admission, yet knew their efficacy, 
but he came to prove them; these were to be jesting, and 
ribaldry, and plain lying; as the Author of ‘ Pappe with a 
Hatchet’ says ‘to the indifferent reader,’ ‘They have scattered 
‘divers libels, all so taunting and slanderous, as it is hard to 
‘judge, whether their lyes exceed their bitternesse, or their 
‘ bitternesse their fables.’ Such, then, it seemed, were now 
to be the means—means worthy of the cause—by which the 
Church of England, her orders, her worship, and her rulers, 
were to be overthrown, and the entrance so long looked for at 
last gained for the ‘holy discipline,’ the platform of Geneva, 
the outwardly sanctimonious and meek and unassuming, the 
really insolent and prying and tyrannical politico-presbyterian 
model. 

There had been, from about the year 1580, an almost un- 
ceasing flow of Puritan tracts from the press, such for example 
as the ‘ Abstract of Acts and Canons, &c.,’ the ‘ Counterpoyson,’ the 
‘ Dialogue concerning the Strife of our Churche,’ ‘ The Demonstra- 
tion of Discipline’ (by Udall), and many others, upwards of 
forty of which may be found collected together in a volume 
published by Waldegrave, the chief Puritan printer, with the 
curious title, ‘ A parte of a Register, contayninge sundrie 
‘memorable matters, written by divers godly and learned in our 
‘time,’ &c. Dr. John Bridges (elected in 1603 Bishop of Ox- 
ford), then Dean of Sarum, in 1587, wrote a large 4to of 1401 
pages, in which he answered the objections contained in these 
publications, and established (to his own satisfaction we mean) 
the excellence of the government of the reformed Church of 
England. The title of his book is (tough lone it seems 
necessary to give it entire), ‘A Defence of the Government 
‘established in the Churche of England for ecclesiastical mat- 
‘ters. Contayning an aunswere unto a Treatise called, The 
‘Learned Discourse of Ecclesiastical Government, otherwise 
‘intituled, A briefe and plaine declaration concerning the de- 
‘sires of all the faithful ministers that have, and do seeke for 
‘the discipline and reformation of the Church of Englande. 
‘ Comprehending likewise an aunswere to the arguments in a 
‘ treatise named the iudgement of a most reverend and learned 
‘ man from beyond theseas,&c. Aunswering also to the argumentes 
‘ of Calvine, a and Danzus, with other our reverend learned 
‘ brethren, besides Ceenalis and Bodinus, both for the regiment 
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‘ of women, and in defence of her Maiestie, and of all other 
* Christian Princes supreme gouernment in ecclesiastical causes, 
‘against the Tetrarchie that our brethren would erect in euery 
‘ particular congregation, of doctors, pastors, gouernors, and 
‘ deacons, with their seuerall and ioynt authoritie in elections, 
‘ excommunications, synodall constitutions and other ecclesias- 
‘ ticall matters. Aunswered by John Bridges, Deane of Sarum. 
‘ Come and see. Take it up and read. 
‘ Joh. i. 36. Aug. lib. conf. viii. ca. 12. 
‘at London. Printed forJohn Windet,* for Thomas Chard,1587.’ 
It was against this book in particular that Martin Marprelate 
professed to direct his Hpistle and Epitome ; in the first page of 
the Epitome, he gives a true enough account of it (in a biblio- 
graphical way): ‘The whole volume of M. Deanes, containeth 
‘ in it, 16 bookes, besides a large preface, and an epistle to the 
‘reader. The epistle and the preface are not aboue 8. sheets of 
‘ paper, and very little vnder 7. You may see when men haue 
‘a gift in writing, howe easie it is for them to daube paper. 
‘ The compleat worke, very briefely comprehended in a portable 
‘ booke, if your horse be not too weake, of an hundred three- 
* score and twelue sheets, of good demie paper, is a confutation,’ 
&e. 

But, by far, the greater part of these two tracts is employed 
in abusing Whitgift, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Aylmer, 
Bishop of London ‘ Oh! read over D. John Bridges, for it is a 
‘ worthy worke,’ is the head-line of the titles of both of them; 
but in the first page of the Epistle, after mentioning that ‘ seen 
and allowed by the Archbishop’ is not to be found in the Dean’s 
Defence, Martin passes on to claim the victory for Cartwright, 
in his old controversy with Whitgift, about the ‘ Admonition to the 
Parliament ;’ because, his two last books, viz., his ‘ Second Replie,’ 
and ‘ the rest of the Second Replie,’ had not been answered. This 
was a boast of victory which the authors of the tracts against 
Martin Marprelate quickly and frequently refused to acknow- 
ledge: for example, in one of them, ‘ Ile ribroste my brother 
‘ Martin a litle, for obiecting to my Lord Archbishop, the not 
‘ answering of his bookes. Therefore, first, would I know of 
‘ sweete M. sauce malapert, whether he would have the care of 
‘ the commonwealth, and forseing consultation of domestical and 
‘ forreine affairs, resigned to the retorting of T. C., his irreve- 
‘rent railings. Next, what such equall proportion his master- 
‘ ship finds in their places, that the grauity and widness of the 





* This John Windet, ‘dwelling at the signe of the Crosse Keyes neere Powles 
Wharffe,’ was the printer, and probably the. publisher, of the first edition of the four 
books, and of the fifth book of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
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‘one, should stoupe his attention so low, as the iangling lenity 
‘of the other.—As there is nothing more vnseemely, then to 
‘ aunswere the froward, so there is nothing more profitable then 
‘scilence to such as are prouokt.—Almond for a Parratt, sign. 
D. 2. Rev. To return, however, to the Epistle. Immediatel 
after this claiming of the victory for Cartwright, Martin manne” 8 
to attack Aylmer, and the Bishops of Winchester, Exeter, and 
Rochester. Presently he returns to Dr. Bridges’ book, again, 
not without constant digressions, until, at last, after a few pages, 
he fairly gives the matter up, plainly confesses that he is weary 
of him, and says, ‘I care not an I now leave masse Deane’s 
‘ worship and be eloquent once in my dayes:’ ‘well, nowe, to 
‘ mine eloquence;’ and this eloquence is displayed to the end of 
the book, in telling scurrilous stories about Bishops Aylmer, and 
Cooper of Winchester, and the Archbishop. The same account, 
in as many words, is equally applicable to the second tract, the 
Epitome. 

John Elmar, Ailmer, or Aylmer, (his name is spelt indifferently 
in books of his own time),* then Bishop of London, comes in for, 
even more than Whitgift, Martin’s abuse, at least, in the early 
tracts: most probably as having been an active member of the 
High Commission Court. In the year 1554, he was Archdeacon 
of Stowe, and one of the six who, in the Convocation of that 
year, refused to subscribe certain propositions offered by the 
prolocutor, Weston, Dean of Westminster, and engaged, after- 
wards, in the disputation which was allowed to be held upon 
them. A full account of this disputation was printed the same 
year, at Basil, (a most rare volume,) entitled, ‘ The trew report 
‘ of the dysputacyon had and begonne in the conuocacyon hows 
‘at London among the clargye there assembled the xviij. daye 
‘of October, in the yeare of our lord M.p.tum.’ There is no 
name attached, but it purports in the beginning to have been 
done by one ‘ that was present thereat,’ and John Philpot, at 
that time Archdeacon of Winchester, afterwards burnt in Smith- 
field causa religionis, acknowledged, upon his examination, in 
1555, that he had been the author of it. Philpot reports largely 
enough his own share, and we need scarcely say that the whole is to 
be received with very considerable caution, coming, as it does, from 
a violent partisan who, according to his own admission, would not 
conform to the usual orders and decency of the house, but stu- 
died to provoke those who were in authority over him, by 
refusing to appear in ‘ the long gown and typpet,’ which all the 
others wore; saying, ‘I had rather be absent alltogether.’ 





* The very accurate and careful Le Neve, in his ‘ Fasti Ecclesia Anglic.,’ gives us 
* Aylmer’ as the orthography. 
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However, in this disputation, Archdeacon Elmar (as he is there 
called) took some part, and seems to have said what he did say, 
learnedly and with moderation. He was shortly afterwards 
deprived, and fled to the Continent. In 1559 he wrote and 
published a work against John Knox’s ‘ First Blast of the Trum- 
pet against the monstruous Regiment of Women.’ ‘This was called, 
‘ An Harborowe for faithfull and trewe Svbiectes, agaynst the late 
blowne Blaste, concerninge the Gowernment of Wemen; wherin he 
confuted all such reasons as a straunger of late hath made in that 
behalfe, with a briefe exhortation to Obedience. Anno M.D.lix. 
At Strasborowe the 26. of April.’ (4°) Aylmer had been, for some 
time, among the refugees, and foreign protestants; and, whatever 
his opinions might have been before his absence, it is quite clear 
that in 1559 they were not according to what he must have 
believed as Bishop of London, in 1589. It is ill printing some- 
times, and the Bishop would gladly have forgotten his early con- 
test with Knox: not, indeed, the intention and object with which 
he wrote against him, (for people were much moved by the 
Scotchman’s abominable arguments, and Elizabeth wanted a 
defender, and himself a bishopric,) but the reasoning which he 
had used, and the admissions which he had made. Martin 
Marprelate, however, had unluckily too good a memory: ‘ Quoth 
honest John Elmar in his Harboro,’ is a favourite reference with 
him, and not unfairly we mustown. For example, take his very 
first appeal to John of London: ‘1 hope one day her Maiestie 


‘ will either see that the L. Bb. prooue their calling lawfull by the — 


‘ word, or as Iohn of London prophesied saying, Come downe you 
‘ bishopps from your thousands, and content you with your hun- 
‘dreds, let your diet be pristlike and not princelik, &c. quoth 
‘ John Elmar in Harborow of faithful subiects. But I pray you 
‘ B. John dissolue this one question to your brother Martin: if 
‘ this prophesie of yours come to passe in your dayes, who shall 
‘ be B. of London ?’— Epistle, p.3. Compare Harborowe, sign. 0.4. 

There can be no doubt, let it be excused and disguised as 
much as it may, that the leading men among the reformers of 
the sixteenth century were wonderfully pliable. The circum- 
stances in which they were placed may be allowed to have been 
various enough, and yet we are areoe at a loss many times to 
offer any reasons which might honestly have induced them to 
act as we know they did act: sometimes advocating one doctrine, 
at others another: now exclaiming against certain practices and 
customs as unchristian and to be detested (to use mild phrases); 
now, clean contrary, finding out all at once, that they might not 
only lawfully be submitted to, but rigorously enforced :—now, 
for years it may be, whilst hope of gain remained from plunder- 
ing some hospital, or college, or endowed cathedral, professing 
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hatred of Catholic truth, and pushing to their furthest limits the 
wild theories of Luther, and Bucer, and Calvin: now, when 
about to lay down their heads upon the block, and whilst being 
disrobed upon the fatal scaffold, a time when men usually are 
driven to speak the truth, declaring that they died in the true 
faith of the Church of Rome, and confessing, and joining in the 
solemn offices which are proper for those ‘ who are appointed to 
die. Having already slightly alluded to it, let us take more 
particularly, yet very briefly, the question of the Vestmenis. 
Bishop Hooper's case is the best known, from his after-sufferings, 
and readers of the common books called Ecclesiastical Histories 
of England, or Histories of the Reformation, from the prominence 
which has been given to that case, naturally suppose that he 
was a rare exception; and as regards him, the sternness with 
which he met his dreadful death, almost makes us forget his 
conduct when he accepted his Bishopric, productive as it was of 
most unhappy consequences. But the exiles during Queen 
Mary’s time thought as he did:* whilst they were at Strasburg, 
or Zurich, or Frankfort, or Geneva, they could exclaim nearly 
as loudly as even their hosts could, against the sacerdotal robes, 
and holy apparel which for ages had been used in their own 
Church of England. Pilkington of Durham spoke softly when 
he merely ranked them among ‘ unprofitable ceremonies ;’ Jewel 
did not hesitate to say that they were ‘the relics of the Amor- 
ites.’ But when the times changed, and sees were offered them, 
then. their objections became less violent: they could listen to 
the disgraceful advice of Peter Martyr, that ‘they should consent 
to wear the vestments, but speak and preach against them: and 
even wondered that men who had been taught by them, who 
were their disciples brought up at their own feet, should not also 
forget their arguments and abuse, and see that the habits and 
kneeling were simply ‘ things indifferent,’ and to dispute about 
them, ‘ raising great troubles in trifles.’ They were growing 
old also, and we may suppose wiser; they had had enough of 
trouble, and had gained their end: they now desired to rest, and 
to live quietly, and that the laws should be observed: and who 





* That is, the exiles and Hooper said equally hard words about the habits. Be- 
cause it appears to be somewhat doubtful whether the objections of the latter did not 
lie against the surplice more particularly, because it was rather an Aaronical than a 
Popish garment. Neal, Vol. I. p. 46, tells us that he declined his offered bishopric 
‘fortwo reasons. 1. Because of the form of the oath, which he called foul and im- 
‘pious. 2. By reason of the Aaronical habits.’ But he soon found other arguments 
against them, not more forcible, but more likely at the time to be listened to. Such 
as that (we quote again from Neal) ‘ They were the inventions of Antichrist, and were 
‘introduced into the Church,’ not by Moses and Aaron, but ‘in the corruptest ages 
‘of Christianity. That they had been abused to superstition and idolatry, and to use 
‘them was to symbolize with Antichrist, &c.’ Here the exiles fully agreed with him. 
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were their disturbers ? who were their opponents? We repeat 
what we have just observed above, their own disciples. 

These men, the Martin Marprelates, did but carry out and 
put in practice the rules which had been set them in former 
days: two of those teachers we would further make a re- 
mark on, as not only did the Puritans then appeal to their 
authority, but some now-a-days still look up to them as worthy 
ornaments of the English Church; one, Tyndale, the active 
spreader abroad of hasty translations of the Scriptures. He had 
said long before, what now in words scarcely less decent, was 
eagerly repeated. In his ‘ Obedience of a Christian man,’ p. 102, 
he had attempted to prove (proved as he blasphemously himself 
declared) ‘that the Bishops were Antichrists, inasmuch as in 
‘ their doctrine, and their doings, they are directly against Christ 
‘and his word.’ Again, in his ‘ Practice of Prelates,’ P. 374, he 
had said, ‘It is not possible naturally, there should be any 
‘ honest Lord Bishop.’ The references we have given are those 
in the ‘ Protestation,’ p. 16, and in ‘ The Just Censure,’ sign. D.1, and 
are without doubt to the folio collected edition of the works of 
Tyndale, Frith, and Barnes. This volume we have not at hand 
to look into: but we should have had no difficulty in producing 
many such passages from the original editions of Tyndale’s books, 
if we had not been fully certain that they are not misquoted, 
and preferred following in the present instance Martin’s own 
guidance. 

He, whom we would also notice, has been still more widely 
known and reputed in the English Church: John Foxe, the 
martyrologist, as he has been called. His authority as an his- 
torian fortunately has passed away, and the merest pretenders 
to accuracy, the lady-sciolists, the Costellos and the Stricklands in 
their Lives, and Memoirs, have their kick at the dead lion. But 
it was an evil day, when the rulers of the Church, so far as lay 
in their power, gave effect to, and stamped their seal upon his 
heretical doctrines and exaggerated tales. ‘ It was an evil day, 
we repeat, when the same Convocation which laid down this 
Canon about preachers, ‘ Imprimis vero videbunt, ne quid 
‘ unquam doceant pro concione, quod a populo religiose teneri 
‘ et credi velint nisi quod consentaneum sit doctrine veteris aut 
‘ novi testamenti, quodque ex illa doctrina catholici patres, et 
‘ veteres episcopi collegerint,’ issued also this injunction,—‘ Qui- 
‘ vis Archiepiscopus, et episcopus habebit domi sue sacra Biblia 
‘ in amplissimo volumine, uti nuperrime Londini excusa sunt, et 
‘ plenam* illam historiam que inscribitur Monwmenta Martyrum. 





* The English edition of these Canons, which was put forth at the same time as 
the Latin, and by the same printer, has ‘ that full and perfect history.’ The inter- 
polation is worth remark. 
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‘ Locentur autem isti libri, vel in aula, vel in grandi ceenaculo, 
‘ ut et ipsorum famulis, et advenis usui esse possint.* This was 
truly blowing both hot and cold: and we shall give a proof pre- 
sently of its sure consequences. However, we will pass on again 
to Aylmer’s Harborough, quoting only further upon this point, 
the forty-fifth of the Theses Martinianw, ‘ That this wicked 
‘ gouernement of bishops was an especial point, gainesaid by the 
‘ seruants of God, in the time of King Henrie the eight, and 
‘Q. Marie; and in the withstanding whereof they died, the 
‘ holie martires of Christ Jesus.’ 

To return then to the ‘Harborow for faithfull subjects’ The 
book is a quarto, in which the signatures run to R. 3. in fours: 
upon the reverse of the last leaf of which sheet is a device in a 
square compartment, probably the printer’s. It has 125 pages, 
according to the paging in a contemporary hand of a copy now 
before us. Below the title upon the same page is a text from 
Prov. xxxii.; and under it, ‘at Strasborowe the 26. of Aprill.’ 
It admits of some doubt whether this date refers to the conclu- 
sion of the author’s or the printer's labours. From the character, 
however, of the types and spelling, it appears to have been 
printed abroad. We have been particular in giving some account 
of the volume, in consequence of its extreme rarity, (we believe 
it has never been reprinted, but we can scarcely congratulate 
ourselves yet,) and its intimate connexion in many respects, 


though above thirty years weg | them in time, with the 


pamphlets of Martin Marprelate. ‘The latter reason tempts us 
to give an extract or two more, proving that there is no lack in 
it of violent and bitter language. Such as calling the Church 
of Rome ‘ a beast,—the dungeon of deuelishe doctrine, couered 
‘with the rotten bones of Romyshe Martirs, synfule sayntes, 
‘and counterfaited confessores. —Sign. B. 4. — Bidding ‘ priests 
‘and prelats to howld and wail, not for the daunger you stand 
‘in, of losing your bishopriks and benefices, your pomp and 
‘ your pride: your dignities and honors, your riches and welth: 
‘but for that hel hath opened hys mouth wide, and gapeth to 
‘swallowe you, &c.’—Sign. D. 4. Complaining that the Parlia- 
ment of Queen Mary ‘stouped contrary to their othes and 
‘alledgiaunce to the crowne, againste the preuilege of that 
‘ house, vppon their marye bones to receiue the Deuels blessinge, 
‘ brought vnto them by satans Apostle the Cardinal.’ Sign. H. 3. 
Accusing ‘ my lordes of the clargie, as gaping to see the daye 
‘wherein they myghte washe their goodly whyte ratchettes in 
‘ the innocent bloude of Elizabeth,’ and that they could not but 








* Liber quorundam Canonum discipline Ecclesia Anglicane. Anno 1571. Pp. 
Sand 19. Edit. Londini apud Johannem Dayum. 4to, 
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be sure of destroying her, ‘ when they sawe so many holy martirs 
‘ sacrificed to the God in the boxe.’ And gibing at the habits 
of Bishops of the Church, calling them ‘ ratchetters.’ Sign. NV. 4. 
Scoffing at the holy Communion also, as a ‘blestered masse.’ 
Sign. O. 1. Regretting that under Queen Mary any of the 
nobility or gentry had been forced to give up their sacrilegious 
gains, and to disgorge some of the fair manors of the plundered 
Church, Sign. O. 1; and threatening the Bishops of Eliza- 
beth, and telling them, ‘ Let the Quene have the rest of your 
‘ temporalties and other lands to maintain these warres which 
‘ you procured, and with the rest to builde and founde scoles 
‘ thorow oute the realme: that euerye parishe church may haue 
‘ his preacher, euery city his superintendent to live honestly and 
‘ not pompously.’—Sign. O. 4. We shall quote no more passages 
upon this head: far more even than all this to our present 
purpose is it that Aylmer at Strasburg had said, what Bishop 
Aylmer was reminded of by Martin Marprelate, that ‘those 
‘ that be preachers, must be no mylke soppes, no white lyuered 
‘ gentlemen, that for the frowning and cloudy countenance of 
‘ euery man in authoritie, will leaue his tackle and crie Peccavi,’ 
Sign. H.1; and that Bishops must ‘away with their superfluities, 
‘ yeld up their thousands, be content with hundreds, as they be 
‘ in other reformed churches,’ Sign. O. 4. We are glad now to 
dismiss Bishop Aylmer’s book, as neither our present object, 
nor the question itself how far women are competent to rule, 
seems to call for any further notice of it. 

A remarkable feature of the first Marprelate tracts is, the 
expressions which frequently occur in them of the certain ex- 
pectation which their authors had, that the Church of England, 
as ruled by Bishops and Priests, was now tottering to its down- 
fal. ‘Look to yourselves, I think you have not long to raigne,’ 
is Martin’s advice to the Bishops, reminding us of the warning 
given within a few years past, by one now alive, in his place as 
a peer of the realm, to their successors, that they should ‘ set their 
houses in order. And such expectations, humanly speaking, 
were not unfounded. As the learned editor of the last edition 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity has observed ae lii.), there are 
certain — turning points, in the annals of the Church, when 
God in His mercy is at length pleased to interfere, and stop at 
once the whole course of things tending (almost without hope) 
some one evil way. ‘One of these critical periods,’ the editor 
continues, ‘ if he mistakes not, is the latter portion of the six- 
teenth century.’ It was not unnatural, therefore, that the 
Puritans should begin to rejoice that they were about to gain 
their end: and even Hooker seems to have thought as they did, 
that there was but little hope of escape for the English Church, 
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and that her candlestick would be very soon removed. The 
Puritans wrote as if in triumph, he confessedly despending : 
both could but look upon the struggle passing around them, as 
being themselves actors in it, only guessing at the probable 
event, and not as we can at a long distance of time after all is 
over, able to discern, if we may venture to say so, the plain in- 
terposition at the proper hour, of the Almighty Hand. This 
doubt which Hooker evidently felt, and the fearful peril in which 
to his judgment (and so far we need no better) matters appeared 
to be, are clearly shown by the first sentence of his own Preface 
to his great work. ‘ Though,’ he says,—‘ though for no other 
‘cause, yet for this; that posteritie may know we have not 
‘ loosely through silence permitted things to passe away as in a 
‘ dreame, there shall be for men’s information extant thus much 
‘ concerning the present state of the Church of God established 
‘ amongst vs, and their carefull endeuour which woulde haue 
‘ vpheld the same.’ 

Hence, therefore, it was not merely in jest, that Martin Mar- 
prelate scoffingly proposed the following ‘ conditions of peace, 
‘to be inuiolablie kept for euer,’ between his party and the 
Bishops of the Church. 

‘1, In primis, the said Lord Bb. must promise and obserue, 
‘ without fraud or collusion, and that as much as in them lyeth, 
‘they labor to promote the preaching of the worde in euery 
‘ part of this land. 

‘2. That hereafter they admitt none vnto the ministerie, but 
‘ such as shalbe knowen, both for their godlinesse and learning, 
‘to be fit for the ministerie—and that they suffer M. Cart- 
‘ wrightes answere to the Rhemish Testament to be published. 

‘3. That neyther they nor theyr seruants—urge any to sub- 
‘scribe contrary to the statute 13 Eliza.*—that none be sus- 
‘pended or silenced, eyther for speaking (when their text 
‘ giueth them occasion) against the corruptions of the Church, 
‘ for refusing to weare the surplice, cap, tippet, &c., or omitting 
‘ the corruptions of the booke of common prayers, as churching 
‘ of women, the crosse in baptisme, the ring in marriage, &c. 

‘4, That none be molested by them—for not kneeling at the 
‘ communion, or for resorting on the Saboth (if they haue not 
‘preachers of their owne) to hear the word preached, and to 
‘ receiue the Sacraments. 

‘5. Lastly, that they neuer hereafter profane excommunica- 
‘ tion ; that they neuer forbid publike fasts, molest either 





* This Statute, by a construction not unfrequently at that time put upon it, was 
taken to give a permission to those who had received orders in some other form than 
that of the English Service Book, on giving certain securities, to exercise their 
calling in England. 
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‘ preacher or hearer, for being present at such assemblies. 
‘ Briefly, that they neuer slander the cause of reformation, or 
‘the furtherers thereof, in terming the cause by the name of 
‘ Anabaptisterie, schisme, &c., and the men puritans, and ene- 
* mies to the state.'— The Epistle, pp. 38, 39. 

‘ I offer you peace upon these conditions,’ continues the writer 
shortly after, ‘if you will keep them, but if you violate them 
‘ either in whole or in part, then your learned brother Martin 
‘ doth proclaim open war against you, and entendeth to worke 
* your woe 2. maner of wayes as followeth. First, 1 will watch 
‘ you at euery halfe turne, and whatsoeuer you do amisse, I will 
‘ presently publish it: you shall not call one honest man before 
‘ you, but I will get his examination,*—and publish it. To 
‘ this purpose I will place a young Martin in euerie diocesse.— 
‘ Secondly, all the books that I have in store already of your 
‘doings, shall be published—the catalogue of their names, 
‘and the arguments of some are as followeth:—First, my 
‘ Paradoxes; 2. my Dialogues; 3. my Miscelanea; 4. my Varie 
‘ leiciones ; 5. Martin’s Dreame; 6. Of the liues and doings of 
‘ English popes: 7. my Itinerarium, or visitations; 8. my Lam- 
‘ bathismes. In my Paradoxes shalbe handled some points, 
‘ which the comon sort haue not greatly considered of: as 1. 
‘ That our prelats, if they professed popery, could not do so 
‘ much hurt unto God’s Church as now they do. 2. That the 
‘ Diuele is not better practized in bowling and swering then John 
‘of London is, with other like points. What shalbe handled 
‘in my 2. 3. 4. 5. and 6. bookes, you shall know when you read 
‘them. Epistle, pp. 40,41. (None of these threatened pub- 
lications ever appeared, at least no copy of any one of them has 
been found.) 

Both the Epistle and the Epitome are full of scandalous stories 
of various people in authority, especially of the Bishops of Lon- 
don, and Winchester, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
There are one or two passages in the two volumes in which 
Martin Marprelate shows a lurking fear that he has overstepped 
even the usual allowed broad limits of his party, and that 
a severe inquiry would be set on foot after himself, and those 
who printed or bought his tracts. Vide Epistle, pp. 38 and 43, and 
Epitome, pp. 1 and 42. And his denial that his book is a libel 
is curious: ‘ You will go about,’ he says, ‘I know, to proue 
‘my booke to be a libell, but I have preuented you of that 





* Among the Tracts contained in the Parte of a Register are, ‘ An examination of 
*certayne Londonners before the Commissioners, about anno 1567.’ ‘ The Bishops 
* proceedings against Maist. Robart Johnson Preacher, who dyed in the gate 1573.’ 
and = Conference betweene some of the high Commissioners, and Mai. Marbury 

anno 1578.’ 
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‘ aduantage in lawe, both in bringing in nothing but matters of 
‘ fact, whiche may easily be proued, if you dare denie them, and 
‘ also setting my name to my booke.’ Epistle, p.40. We are 
at a loss which we are here to admire the most: the legal know- 
ledge displayed by the Nonconformist party, or its strict ad- 
herence to the truth. 

In every age there have always been hasty and turbulent, or 
sour and discontented men, who wanted some outlet for their 
discontent and violence, and cared little against what they were 
directed provided only that an opening was found. In the latter 
years of Queen Elizabeth, the one object seemed to be, the rem- 
nant which had escaped the religious revolutionists of Edward’s 
and Henry’s reigns. Many questions of great importance had 
gradually dwindled into almost utter insignificance, or sunk 
quietly to rest: many others through changes in the political 
world had lost their interest, or ceased to be even among the 
probable chances of that busy time: but still one party perse- 
vered: the loss, by death, of one leader, the defection of another, 
only served to stimulate the exertions of the rest, and to produce 
new hosts. Like a vortex, it was absorbing rapidly the scat- 
tered fragments of parties which had been broken and dispersed, 
but formerly united with some far different purpose. So, all 
that had hitherto been given up to clamour, and abandoned 
through fear, did but whet the appetites and excite the passions 
of men who pretended to be more thorough reformers. Others, 
again, would sit speculating in their closets, or draw conclusions 
natural enough from premises laid down by the writers of some 
forty years before, then go into the world, and look out for an 
opportunity of putting these theories and conclusions into active 
practice. Lastly, we must not forget that the popular preachers 
of the day were not idle in heaping fresh fuel upon the fire. 
The pulpit then, in many an instance, served the end which now 
the daily press amongst us does, not merely spreading intelli- 
gence abroad, but stirring up and leading the people. 

It has been frequently said that many among these, of whom 
we have just been speaking, would have become, in the centuries 
immediately preceding, inmates of monasteries; that there they 
would have sought for refuge from disappointment, and, in the 
equal routine of the daily services and duties of such founda- 
tions, have found relief from the excitement of eager, and 
unsatisfied, and visionary hopes. The fact also has been 
triumphantly appealed to in support of this opinion, that, until 
of late years, (late, that is in comparison,) so great outrages by 
professed Christians upon religion and religious ordinances were 
unheard of. With this we cannot agree; and (we mention it 
merely incidentally, as matter for future consideration) we think 
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the same objection would lie, in a measure, against a too hast 
revival, amongst ourselves, of conventual institutions, solely wit 
their ancient purpose. Convents and monasteries will be only a 
refuge, to be very partially indeed available, and of very limited 
use, so long as the masses are irreligiously educated under an imper- 
fect system. Most certainly, as regards the Elizabethan Puritans, 
if the abbeys had been still standing in their time, we cannot 
think that they and the Martin Marprelates would have taken the 
monastic vows. ‘They were fanatics and seditious preachers, not 
sober-minded and earnest, not desirous, by a more intimate com- 
munion with their God, to forget the world. Their great aim was 
to be among ‘the powers of this world.’ There were none 
such, perhaps, among their fathers as they were ; but their fathers 
had been otherwise brought up. In after days the very founda- 
tions of the Church had been shaken, her strongholds over- 
thrown, her ordinances ridiculed, her powers despised, her faith 
changed, her worship meanly, poorly, provided for; and we 
may as well expect the thunder not to succeed the flash, as that 
such a generation should not follow, as its most natural progeny, 
such an age as were the first sixty years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The seeds had been sown with an unsparing hand; home 
produce and foreign had been mixed in most strange and hor- 
rible confusion ; these had been thrown into one hotbed to 
grow up as they might, and we cannot be surprised at the rank 
luxuriance of the crop. 

We shall now proceed to a publication which was intended to 
check the outbreaks of Martin Marprelate and his faction. 
Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, boldly took up the 
cause; and in the work, (No. 3,) ‘An Admonition to the 
People of England, soberly appealed to their good feelings, 
and warned them — the ribaldry and exaggerations of 
Martin’s pamphlets. Bishop Cooper had been a few years before 
translated from the See of Lincoln, to which he had been elected 
in 1570, having previously been Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Dean of Gloucester. He was originally of low parentage ; 
and Anthony a Wood gives us an account of the misery which 
he endured through the misconduct of his wife. There are 
many indecent allusions to her notorious ill-living in the Mar- 
prelate tracts, the authors of which cared not a whit for the 
feelings of other men, and spared not their misfortunes, so long 
as they might raise a laugh by gibing at them. Wood tells us, 
that it was proposed to set him free by a divorce, but he would 
not consent, and ‘to divorce and marry again, he would not 
‘charge his conscience with so great a scandal.’ In 1565, 
Cooper published his ‘Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britan- 
nice,’ &c. fol., commonly known as ‘ Cooper's Dictionary; 
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‘this work was so highly esteemed by Queen Elizabeth,’ con- 
tinues Dr. Bliss, in his additions to Wood, ‘ that ever after she 
‘endeavoured to promote the author as high in the Church as 
‘she could.’ Whether rightly or wrongly, (we have never 
examined the book,) it is certain that there were more than one 
opinion of its merits. Martin Marprelate says ‘that it was a 
‘ mere compilation, unworthy of a scholar.’ ‘ Alas!’ says one of 
the speakers in the ‘ Dialogue,’ (No. 6,) ‘he is altogether 
‘ ynlearned, (for I have heard of him in Oxford, and the papists 
‘say they can make him beleeue the moone is made of greene 
‘ cheese,) marry to get him a name (forsooth), being a correcter 
‘ with a printer in fleet streete in London, who printed a Dic 

‘ tionarie, called Sir Thomas Eliott’s dictionarye, Cooper trans- 
‘lated a peece of Robert Stephanus his Thesaurus, and joined it 
‘to the same with a fewe phrases, and so bereaued the famous 
‘knight of his labour, and calls it by the name of Cooper’s Dic- 
‘ tionary.’ —Dialogue, sign. B. 3. (Quoted also by Dr. Bliss from 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.) Anxious as the Puritans must have been 
to rake up any old stories against Bishop Cooper, it is indeed 
very much in his favour that we find but little inst him, 
except the unfair imputation to himself of his wife’s ill-conduct, 
and this charge about the dictionary. 

As to the Admonition, how sad, how very sad, is the first 
sentence of it. Surely, we exclaim, is this England, Catholic 
England, against whom such complaints are laid ? Is this the land, 
and within few years, of so many holy Bishops and good saints 
of Christ? We no longer wonder that at that very time Richard 
Hooker gave way to despondency. ‘ When,’ says the Bishop, 
‘I call to my remembrance the loathsome contempt, hatred, and 
‘ disdaine, that the most part of men in these dayes beare, and 
‘in the face of the worlde declare towarde the ministers of the 
‘Church of God, as well Bishops as other among vs here in 
‘ Englande ; my heart cannot but greatly feare and tremble at the 
‘ consideration thereof.—Adm. p.1. And again, shortly after, 
‘ Who seeth not in these dayes, that hee who can most bitterly 
‘inueigh against Bishops and Preachers, that can most boldely 
‘blaze their discredites, that can most vncharitably slaunder 
‘ their liues and doings, thinketh of himselfe, and is esteemed of 
‘other, as the most zealous and earnest furtherer of the 
‘ Gospel.’—P. 2. 

It appears that when the Admonition was published, there 
had not been sent abroad by the Marprelates more than two or 
three pamphlets. This is rendered almost certain by the author 
of ‘Hay any Worke,’ who says (p. 35) ‘I haue onely published a 
‘ Pistle, and a Pitomie, wherein also I graunt that I did rea- 
‘sonably Pistle them. Therefore T. C. you begin with a lye, 
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‘in that you say that I haue published either 3 or 4 bookes,’ 
But the eagerness with which these few had been read, and 
more were looked for, seemed to call for some immediate notice. 
The scandalous stories told of the Archbishop, and of Bishop 
Aylmer, and of Cooper himself, required a contradiction ; even 
where they did not admit of direct and complete denial, (such, 
for example, we must allow, as the cutting down of the elms at 
Fulham, or the taking the dyers’ cloth,) yet the exaggerations 
were to be exposed. To these points the beginning of the 
Admonition is directed. Each charge is separately dealt with, 
and satisfactorily also. We shall now extract only one or two 
of these. ‘Touching the Apocrypha, &c.’ says the Bishop, 
referring to the Epistle, (p. 37,) wherein it was complained, that 
‘ the last lent there came a commaundement from his grace into 
‘ Paules Churchyard, that no Byble should be bounde without 
‘the Apocripha.’—‘ He gave commaundement in deede, and 
‘meaneth to see it observed. For who ever separated this 
. ypha from the rest of the Bible from the beginning of 
, Christianity to this day ? or what Church in the worlde, 
*refourmed or other, doth yet at this present? and shal we 
‘suffer this singularitie in the Church of England, to the 
‘ aduauntage of' the aduersary, offence of the godly, and con- 
‘ trary to al the world besides ?’—Adm. p.49. Again (we have 
a reason for extracting this) :—‘ Among other their reproches, 
‘they affirme of the Bishop of Rochester, that hee presented 
* himselfe to a benefice. I doe not think it to be true, for that I 
‘ know it can not be good in lawe. If he hath procured a bene- 
‘ fice in way of commendam (as they call it) it is by lawe allowed, 
‘ and hath been done by other.’—P. 62. Soon after, it is said, 
that the Bishop of Lincoln had been attacked merely because he 
was a member of the Commission Court. As the Bishop did 
not put his name to this defence against Martin Marprelate, he 
ane of himself as the Bishop of Winchester, in the same way, 
with no greater particularity, answering the accusations which 
had been made against him. Upon the name which the Puri- 
tans had assumed, he observes, ‘The author,’ of these libels, 
‘ calleth himselfe by a fained name, Martin Marprelate: a very 
* fit name vndoubtedly. But if this outragious spirit of bolde- 
‘ nesse be not stopped speedily, I feare he wil proue himselfe 
* to bee, not onely Mar-prelate, but Mar-prince, Mar-state, Mar- 
‘ lawe, Mar-magistrate, and all together, vntil he bring it to an 
‘ Anabaptisticall equalitie and communitie.—P. 30. The Pu- 
ritans had objected against the old and good custom, still con- 
tinued for a time in the Church of England, of prohibiting the 
celebration of marriage at certain solemn seasons of the year: 
‘ thereby,’ they pretended, ‘ giving occasion of sin to weake 
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‘and fraile persons, or to burne in their consciences with great 
‘danger of their soules.. The Bishop answers, ‘ Vndoubtedly 
‘this must needs be thought a captious and rigorous interpre- 
‘tation, to say that a stay of marriage for certaine daies and 
‘ weeks, is an vuchristian forbidding of marriage,—for then it 
‘is a Popish disorder also, and Antichristian corruption, to stay 
‘ marriage for three weekes, vntill the banes be asked: for in that 
‘ space, light and euill disposed mindes, may easily fall to offence.’ 
—P. 104. The question of abstinence and fasting is treated in 
much the same way. ‘ The law of forbearing flesh on Fridayes, 
‘in Lent, and other dayes, for the state of our countrey, I 
‘thinke very conuenient, and most necessarie to be vsed in 
‘ Christian policie. I woulde to God those men, that make so 
‘ small accompt of this lawe, had heard the reasons of the grauest, 
‘ wisest, and most expert men of this realme, not only for the 
‘ maintenance of this law, but also for some addition to be made 
‘ ynto it.* How God hath placed this land, there is no reason- 
‘able man but seeth: The sea are our walles, and if on these 
‘walles we haue not some reasonable furniture of ships, we 
‘shal tempt God:—there is no state of men, that doth so 
‘furnish this realme with sufficient numbers of mariners for 
‘ our nauie, as fishers do. And howe shall fishers be maintained, 
‘if they have not sufficient vtterance for those thinges, for 
‘which they trauell ? And howe can they haue utterance, if 
‘euery dainty mouthed man, without infirmitie and sicknesse, 
‘shall eat flesh at his pleasure? They cannot pretend religion, 
‘or restraint of Christian libertie, seeing open protestation is 
‘made by the lawe, that it is not for conscience sake, but for 
‘the defence and safetie of the realme.—P. 107. Alas! that 
a Bishop of the Church of England, with the Book of Common 
Prayer open before him, even in the state to which that book 
had fallen, could sum up such an argument, with such a 
conclusion ! 

We had intended to have pointed out several instances in 
this book, proving the correctness of the remark made in 
Mr. Keble’s Preface to Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity (before 





* The Bishop very probably refers to an order of the Privy Council which was 
sent to the Archbishop in 1576, in which complaint was made that the embering 
and fish days were not duly observed, and ‘it is ordered that they shall be more 
‘carefully seen unto and continued, than heretofore they have been.’ But the 
Council direct also that the clergy, when they press this order upon their people, 
shall ‘further declare unto them, that the same is not required for any liking of 
‘ Popish ceremonies heretofore used (which utterly are detested), but only to main- 
‘tain the mariners and the navy of this land, by setting men a fishing.’ The 
whole may be seen in Collier. Ecc. Hist. ii. 557. Edit. 1708. It is not necessary to 
do more than allude to the well-known line taken in the Homily of Fasting, 
second part. 
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cited), that the Church-writers of that day either would not 
or could not appeal to the true source of Christian teaching, 
together with the Holy Scriptures, viz. Catholic antiquity, but 
to the writings of the foreign Protestants, such as Bucer, Peter 
Martyr, and Calvin. But we are somewhat limited in space. 
We need also scarcely perhaps add, after the last extract espe- 
cially, that there are many statements in Bishop Cooper’s work 
which we utterly dissent from; indeed it is not likely that we 
should agree in all things with a book written for such a purpose 
at such a time. Neither do we at all consider the Admonition 
to be an authorized exposition or apology by the whole order of 
which he was a member.* Indeed, the book in no way claims 
to be other than it really was, a private answer (apparently not 
by a public man, or one in power) to the Marprelate libels. If, 
then, in short, an over-charitable reader is not astonished to find 
general praises of the reformed discipline and faith of the 
English Ehurch, or broad statements such as, p. 10, that ‘ God 
‘ alwaies hath appointed godlie men to be teachers and reuiuers 
‘of his trueth, as Abraham with the other Patriarchs, Moses, 
‘ Aaron, Dauid, the Prophets, the Apostles :’ adding in one lump, 
‘in our dayes, Luther, Zuinglius, Cicolampadius, Cranmer, 
‘ Ridley, Jewel,’ &c.; and styling them all, ‘godly captaines 
‘ to gouerne his Church, and to set foorth his word ;’—if, again, 
he should not think it unnatural to call Rome ‘ Antichrist,’ and 
suppose that the five centuries preceding the sixteenth had been 
‘ dark,’ echoing the common cry of a general decay of learning 
during them, and of the knowledge of Holy Scripture; then we 
believe that such a reader of the whole volume, and such only, 
(making that reasonable allowance in other matters for Bishop 
Cooper which, under the circumstances of his position, we are 
ourselves inclined to do) will find but little cause to differ from 
Lord Bacon, who thus spoke of it: ‘I do much admire the 
‘ wisdom and religion of that bishop, who replied to the first 
‘ pamphlet of this kind, who remembered that a fool was to be 
‘ answered, but not by becoming like unto him; and considered 
‘the matter which he handled, and not the person with whom 
‘ he dealt.’— Adv. on Ch. Controvers. Works, vol. ii. p. 503. 





* The indefatigable Strype, who had seen, and (unlike some other historians) had 
examined, it is evident, several of the Marprelate Tracts, gives us a long account 
of this book of Bishop Cooper’s. And he supposes, but not on satisfactory grounds, 
that not only the Archbishop himself was a joint-author of it, but that the several 
vindications were drawn up by the Bishops, and the whole work overseen and ap- 
proved by them. We, nevertheless, would rather hold to our opinion expressed 
above, and believe that Cooper spoke only from his own knowledge, having unques- 
tionably had many opportunities of hearing these slanders contradicted. When 
matters of doctrine are involved we would always give suspected parties the benefit 


of a doubt.—Vide Strype’s Life of Whitgift, pp. 300, 304. 
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Such, nevertheless, was not the spirit in which the Admo- 
nition was received, nor, as we shall hereafter see, were a 
soberness of reasoning, and an appeal to the good feelings of 
the people, the weapons by which Martin was to be opposed. 
The same inspired writer who forbids us, under some circum- 
stances, to answer a fool according to-his folly, immediately 
added the command, that under other circumstances, we must 
‘ answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit. The Puritans were not fools as regarded mere learn- 
ing, and knew well enough long ago the common arguments 
which the Bishop offered in reply : the object was not to convince 
the Martin Marprelates fe eg but the ignorant and silly 
people who read their books: and where one bought and read 
the solemn and apologetic Admonition, scores eagerly purchased 
and believed the scurrilous tales and assertions of the Epistle 
and Epitome. Scarcely had the Bishop’s book issued from the 
press, before it was replied to by the ‘Hay any worke for Cooper.’ 
The dedication, or rather inscription of this is, ‘A man of 
‘ worshipp, to the men of worship, that is, Martin Marprelate, 
‘gentleman, primate, and metropolitane of all the Martins 
‘whersoeuer. To the John of al the sir Johns, and to the 
‘rest of the terrible priests: saith haue among you once againe 
‘my cleargie masters.” Martin Marprelate had gained, at least, 
one of the ends which he had proposed; his libel, wicked and 
abominable as it was, had drawn forth an earnest remonstrance 
from one of the Bishops of the Church. Returning to the 
passage just before quoted, Lord Bacon in it seems to suppose, that 
such was not only the proper style of rebuke, but that it was not 
also either improper or impolitic to reply at all. ‘This, however, 
was exactly the sort of notice which Martin required; he there- 
fore could not contain his joy. Like many other lying pam- 
phlets his, probably, would have been confined to a smaller 
circle of readers, perhaps scarcely beyond the Puritans them- 
selves, if they had been let alone. But if it wasa mistake to 
bring them into further notoriety by civil penalties laid upon the 
purchasers of them, by seizing the printers, and demolishing their 
presses, surely much more would it seem to have been a blunder 
that the Bishop of Winchester should address a sober admo- 
nition to the people of England upon the subject, which (at the 
time certainly) could not escape the being looked upon as an 
authorized apology of the dignified clergy and the bench of 
Bishops. So the first address of Martin Marprelate to ‘his 
brethren,’ the Bishops, is; ‘O brethren, there is such a deal of 
‘love growne of late, I perceive betweene you and me, that 
‘although I would be negligent in sending my Pistiles unto 
‘you; yet I see you cannot forget me. I thought you to bee 
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‘ verye kinde when you sent your purcivaunts about the countrie 
‘to seeke for me. But now that you yourselues haue taken the 
‘ paines to write, this is out of all crie. Why it passes to thinke 
‘ what louing and carefull brethren I haue, who although I 
‘cannot be gotten to tell them where I am, will notwithstand- 
‘ ing, make it known unto the world, that they haue a moneths 
‘ mind towards me. Now, truly brethren, I find you kinde, why 
‘ye do not know what a pleasure you haue done me. My 
‘ worships books were unknowne to many, before you allowed 
‘ T. C. to admonishe the people of England to take iulal, that if 
‘they loued you, they would make much pf their prelates, and 
‘ the chiefe of the cleargie. Now many seeke after my bookes 
‘ more than euer they did.’ We are not inclined to think that 
Martin here expresses himself beyond the truth. And another 
very serious evil followed the publication of Cooper’s Admonition. 
It not only spread abroad the fame of his opponent, and appealed 
to the people to judge the truth of his tales and arguments; but, 
as the autl:or of ‘Hay any Worke’ was sharp enough to see and to 
mention, ‘ Whatsoeuer you ouerpasse in my writings, and did 
* not gainsay, that I hope wilbe iudged to be true.’—P. 2. 

As we before said, Bishop Cooper did not attach his name to 
the Admonition. The initials 7. C.* were alone given at the end 
of his short preface to the reader. Very probably there was no 
secrecy about the matter, and common rumour, at the time 
uncontradicted, gave it to its real author. The author of ‘ Hay 
any Worke’ appeals to internal evidence, and his inferences are 
——r expressed, ‘I gesse your T. C. to be Thomas Cooper 
‘(but I do not peremptorily affirme it) because the modest 
‘olde student of 52 yeres standing, setteth Winchester after 
‘ Lincolne and Rochester in the contents of his booke, which 
‘ blasphemy would not have been tollerated by them that saw 
‘and allowed the book, unlesse mistres Coopers husband had 
‘ bin the author of it. Secondly, because this T. C., the author 
‘ of this booke, is a bishop, and therefore Thomas Cooper, he is 
‘a bishop, because he reckoneth him selfe charged, amongst 
‘ others, with those crimes whereof non are accused but bishops 
‘alone. Ha olde Martin, yet I see thou hast it in thee, thou 
‘wilt enter into the bowels of the cause in hand I perceve. 
* Nay, if you wil commend me, I will give you more reasons 
‘yet. The stile and the phrase is very Tike her husbands, that 
‘was sometimes woont to write vnto Doctor Day of Welles. 
‘ You see I can do it indeed. Again, non would be so groshead 





* The reader must be careful not to confound this 7. C., Bishop of Winchester, 
with the T. C., Thomas Cartwright, who by a prerogative of dignity, familiar to the 
students of Hooker, has monopolized these notorious initials, 
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‘as togather, because my reuerence telleth Deane John, that he 
‘ shall haue twenty fists about his eares more than his owne,— 
‘that I threatened him with blowes, and to deal by stafford 
‘law; whereas that was far from my meaning, and could by no 
‘means be gathered out of my words, but only by him that 
‘ pronounced Lulojin, for Eulogein, in the pulpit: and by him 
‘ whom a papist made to beleeve that the Greek word Eulogein, 
‘ that is, to give thanks, signifieth to make a crosse in the for- 
‘head; py hy hy hy! I cannot but laugh, py hy hy hy! I 
‘ cannot but laugh to thinke that an olde soaking student in this 
‘learned age is not ashamed to be so impudent as to presume to 
‘deale with a papist, when he hath no grue in his pocked.’—Pp. 
3, and reverse. 

But from this, we now pass on to the picture displayed 
in this pamphlet of the utter hatred which was felt by 
the Puritans against the divine order of the Episcopacy. The 
known leaders of that heretical faction restrained, or were 
aware that as much as they could they mus¢ restrain their 
language: we are speaking of their avowed publications. It is, 
then, from their anonymous works that we are enabled to dis- 
cover what their objects were, and the full extent to which their 
opinions went upon doctrines and rites of the Church of God, 
which have been held from the earliest age, the Apostolic, to be 
essential not simply to her efficacy and well-being, but to her 
very existence, and to the validity of her sacraments. Now, let 
us hear ‘reverend Martin.’ ‘Doe you thinke our Churche 
‘ gouernement to be good and lawfull, because hir Maiestie and 
‘the state, who maintaine the reformed religion, alloweth the 
‘same? Why the Lorde doth not allow it, therefore it cannot 
‘be lawfull. And it is the falt of such wretches as you bishops 
‘are, that her Maiestie and the state alloweth the same.’—P. 4. 
Again: ‘ But our archbishops and bishops, which hold it lawfull 
‘ for her Maiestie and the state, to retain this established forme 
‘of gouernment, and to keepe out the gouernment by pastors, 
‘ doctors, elders, and deacons, which was appointed by Christ,— 
‘hold it lawful for her Maiestie and the state to bid God to 
‘battel against them.—Therefore you T. C., and you Deane 
‘John, and you John Whitgift, and you the rest of the beastly 
‘defenders of the corrupt church gouernment, are not only 
‘traytors to God and his word, but enemies to God and the 
‘state. Like you any of these nuts John Canterbury? I am 
‘not disposed to iest in this serious matter.—P. 24. And 
once more, passing by an overflow of ‘ wretches,’ ‘ grosse beasts,’ 
and such epithets, Martin at last, by impiously perverting an 
argument of the Dean of Sarum, arrives at this: ‘ Now you 
‘bishops of the diuell, what say you now, are you spighted of 
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‘the Puritans, because you, like good subiectes, defend the 
‘ lawes of her Maiestie, or els because, like incarnate diuells, 
‘ you are bishops of the diuells.—P. 28. It is not without 
much hesitation that we have brought ourselves to quote these 
passages: after all, they are not the worst, neither are they 
more than a few out of many such: and our duty is to repre- 
sent these productions of the Elizabethan Puritans as indeed 
they are, and not allow our readers to suppose them to be, 
unwarned, merely witty, though perhaps scandalous, squibs of 
the day. If any one says that they are but repetitions in 
coarser language, of still earlier Puritan and Nonconformists’ 
objections upon the great question of Episcopacy, and that our 
apology is unnecessary, we are not disposed to quarrel with 
him—‘ there is nothing new under the sun.’ 
But another point or two remains before we can dismiss this 
‘ Hay any Worke.’ Martin confesses, or pretends to confess, 
that his style and manner of addressing those who were in 
authority had been misliked by some even of his own party: 
alluding, that is, to Cartwright, Travers, and others among the 
chief Puritans. He says, ‘I am called Martin Marprelat. 
‘There be many that greatly dislike of my doinges. 1 may 
‘have my wants, I know. For I amaman. But my course 
‘I knowe to be ordinary and lawfull. I sawe the cause of 
‘ Christ’s gouernment, and of the bishops’ antichristian dealing 
‘to be hidden. I tooke that course. I might lawfully do it. 
‘ I, for iesting is lawful by circumstances, euen in the greatest 
‘ matters.—My purpose was and is to do good. I know I haue 
‘don no harme, howsoeuer som may iudg Martin to mar al. 
‘ They are very weake ons that so think. In that which I haue 
‘ written I know, vndoubtedly, that I haue done the Lord and 
‘the state of this kingdom great service.’ (We hope it is no 
Ss to quote a parallel almost contemporary with the 
umble Puritan— 

‘ Soft you; a word or two, before you go. 

I have done the state some service, and they know it; 

No more of that :’"— 
so to return.) ‘ Because I haue, in som sort, discouered the 
‘ greatest enemies thereof. And by so much the most pestilent 
‘ enemies, because they wound God’s religion, and corrupt the 
‘ state with Atheism and loosnes, and so cal for God’s vengeance 
* yppon vs all, euen under the coulor of religion. —Pp. 14, 15. 
And a few pages after more plainly ; ‘I knowe I am disliked of 
‘many which are your enemies, that is of many which you cal 
‘ Puritans. I am alone. No man vnder heauen is priuy, or 
‘hath bin priuy vnto my writings against you. I vsed the 
‘ aduise of non therein. You haue and do suspect diuers.’ &c.— 
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Pp. 20,21. Now we really do not think that this dislike arose 
among the more notorious of his own party until it was pro- 
duced by fear that their experiment was about to fail—that it 
had overreached the mark, and disgusted men, rather than was 
likely to effect the object which the Puritans had in view. We 
could point out in the avowed publications of Travers and 
Cartwright, in the little controversial tracts, for example, upon 
the question of the habits, in the ‘ Counterpoyson,’ &c., many 
passages which, with less violence of language, and less expressed 
profaneness, breathe the same virulent spirit and hatred of the 
ordinances of the Church of God. That these pamphlets of 
Martin Marprelate were, indeed, disapproved of by the faction 
who made use of him, we require other witness than himself only 
before we give it credit; and we do not remember that any such 
disapproval was plainly expressed at the time by the Puritan 
leaders. It is not enough that they should disclaim him after, 
before the council-board, with the terrors in the distance of the 
Tower and the rack, or before the court of High-Commission : 
it is not enough that Neal, their professed historian in after 
years, and their apologist, should speak of Martin in terms of 
reprobation, and (which proves either his utter ignorance, or wil- 
ful lying) class him and his opponents in the same style, as 
equally obnoxious to the members of the government. Even 
Martin himself, in a later publication, to which we shall come 
presently, speaks again merely in such language as this, address- 
ing the ‘ Puritans:’ ‘The report goeth, that some of you have 
preached against me.’ The report goeth: very cautious this; to 
be used hereafter in two ways. In short, it may easily be 
downright asserted, but it cannot be proved, that the Marprelate 
pamphlets were not an experiment which the Puritan leaders, 
Cartwright and Travers, and the rest, were willing enough to 
try. Doubtless, being wise in their own generation, when they 
fancied it about to fail, they neglected not the providing some 
ground to retreat upon, by a timely disconnecting of it with 
themselves. If it should succeed (which was not unhoped 
for when ‘ Hay any Worke’ was published), there would be no 
difficulty in substantiating their claim to this honour among 
others, that Martin Marprelate had been their doing, that his 
tracts had been a part of their ‘ godly work,’ a stepping-stone 
to the obtaining their ‘holy discipline :’-—if, again, it should not 
succeed, disclaimers, such as we have quoted above, would be 
an easy blind in the eyes of the silly multitude, and it would be 
far from easy to bring home to them their cognizance of the 
authors, or their recommendation of such an attempt. 

After one more passage, illustrating Martin’s style and rea- 
soning, we shall pass on to another of the series. 
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‘Our churche gouernment is an vnlawfull gouernment, and 
‘ not allowed in the sight of God. Because, that church gouern- 
‘ment is an vniawfull church gouernment, the offices and 
‘ officers whereof the civil maiestrate may lawfully abollish out 
‘ of the church; but the offices of archbishops and bishopps, and 
‘ therefore the officers much more, may be lawfully abollished 
‘ out of the church by her Maiestie and our state. And truely 
‘ this were braue weather to turne them out: it is pitty to keepe 
‘them in any longer. And that would do me good at the 
‘ heart, to see John of London, and the rest of his brethren, so 
‘ discharged of his busines, as he might freely runn in his cas- 
‘ socke and hose after his bowle, or florish with his 2-hand sword, 
‘O’tis a sweet trunchfiddle. But the offices of archbishops 
‘and bishops may be lawfully abollished out of the church by 
‘her Maiestie and the state. As I hope one day they shalbe. 
‘ Therefore (marke now T.C., and cary me this conclusion to 
‘ John o’ Lambehith for his breakefast) our church gouernment, 
‘by arch. and bishops, is an vnlawful church gouernment. 
‘You see, brother Cooper, that I am very courteous in my 
* minor, for I desire therein no more offices to bee thrust out of 
‘the church at one time, but archb. and bishops. As for 
‘ deanes, archdeacons, and chancellors, I hope they will be so 
‘kind ynto my lord’s grace, as not to stay, if his worship and 
‘ the rest of the noble clergie lords weare turned out to grasse. 
‘ I will presently proue both maior and minor of this sillogisme. 
‘ And hold my cloake there somebody, that I may go roundly 
‘to worke. For Ise so bumfeg the Cooper, as he had bin better 
‘to haue hooped halfe the tubbes in Winchester, then write 
‘ against my worship’s pistles.—Pp. 5, 6. 

Yet this chain of attack and defence is so connected link upon 
link, that (though they run not exactly link for link, now one 
added upon this side, and now another upon that,) we must pass 
on to our next book, led by a passage in the last. Martin says, 
‘ Hay any Worke,’ p. 21, * 5 nt alone. No man vnder heauen is 
‘ priuy, or hath bin priuie vnto my writings against you; I vsed 
* the aduise of non therein. You haue and do suspect diuers, as 
‘ master Paggett, master Wiggington, master Udale, and master 
‘ Penri, &c., to make Martin. If they cannot cleare their 
‘ selues their sillinesse is pitifull, and they are worthy to beare 
‘ Martin’s punishment.’ Upon this disclaimer of authorship, we 
need say no more than we already have; and, indeed, those 
observations would apply with even greater force in the present 
case. Of the four persons above named, Penry now claims our 
notice. He was by birth a Welshman, afterwards a member of 
the University of Oxford, and about the year 1586 admitted 
into holy orders. Anthony 4 Wood’s account of him is, that 
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being ‘a person full of Welsh blood, of a hot and restless head, 
‘he did, upon some discontent, change the course of his life, 
‘and became a most notorious Anabaptist, and in some sort a 
‘ Brownist, and most bitter enemy to the Church of England.’ 
Hence he was very fit for, and soon became, a tool in the hands 
of wiser men. ‘The Marprelate tracts were, at the time of their 
publication, immediately attributed to him as one of the authors: 
a warrant was issued for his apprehension, together with some 
others, and he was taken, and his house and study searched for 
some proof against him. We must not overlook this, that no 
evidence was found; and also that Penry himself at the time, 
(which we do not give much weight te,) and always after, even 
when about to die, (when we are rather inclined to believe that 
he would speak the truth,) denied that he had been concerned 
in the writing of those tracts. If we were disposed to adopt 
Martin’s own line of reasoning, we should more especially decide 
that he was mixed up with them, from his being named the last 
among ‘ the goodly company’ in the extract given above. It is 
curious, certainly, that, of all the anonymous tracts, ‘Hay any 
Worke’ has been the most constantly attributed to Penry. 
However, there being then no sufficient evidence against him, 
after a short imprisonment of a month, he was discharged. As 
soon as he was at liberty, to use his own language, ‘I saw 
‘myselfe bound in conscience not to giue ouer my former pur- 
‘ pose, in seeking the good of my countrymen, by the rooting 
‘ out of ignorance and blindness among them.’—P. 5. Here he 
alludes, not to the Marprelate tracts, but to two former books 
of his, about the state of religion in Wales, and a supplication 
to the parliament. His conscience obliged him then to continue 
writing. We know well that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
much harshness was used towards political offenders: (it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that Penry and his fellows would, 
and justly, be looked upon as of that class:) they were generally 
deprived not merely of liberty, but even of opportunities of 
communicating with their friends, and of the means of corre- 
spondence: not seldom, also, greater violence and torture were 
resorted to. The extent to which this last way of arriving at 
confessions had been carried a few years before, more especially 
in the cases of the seminary priests, had reached so far that the 
Queen had interfered and checked it; and a sort of authorized 
apology been put forth by the council, entitled ‘ A Declaration 
‘of the favourable dealing of her Maiesties Commissioners 
‘appointed for the Examination of certaine Traitours, and of 
‘ tortures vnjustly reported to be done vpon them for matters of 
‘religion, 1583.’ (4to, reprinted in the Harl. Miscell.) Bur- 
leigh also found it was necessary for himself to write a like 
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excuse, which he called ‘ The Execution of Justice in England, 
&c.’ It does not appear, however, that Penry was treated with 
even the usual severity of the day, but immediately upon his 
release he published his ‘ Appellation to the High Court of Parlia- 
‘ment.’ (No. 5.) Little less violent or coarse in language, and 
equally bitter in its spirit, with the Epitome or the Epistle, or 
the answer to Bishop Baines, its author could not possibly sup- 
pose that any personal benefit would be the consequence: (in 
fact, he was included in the next warrant from the High Com- 
mission Court, which for a time he escaped :) and we must say of 
him, a kind of praise common to many of his party, that he was 
both stubborn under correction, and insensible to kindness, 
Neither was he at all wanting in that self-sufficiency, so fre- 
quent among fanatics, which Teads men to suppose that God 
certainly approves their doings. Penry claims to be an especial 
instrument employed by Him. ‘ You are*to understand,’ he 
says, ‘ that the beginning of these mens hatred towards me did 
‘arise from the goodwill I beare vnto the glory of my God 
‘and the good of his church, and that the continuance thereof 
‘is for the same cause. For vntill such time as the Lorde 
* vouchsafed to vse me (most unworthie, I acknowledge from 
‘ the bottom of my heart) as an instrument to motion the parlia- 
‘ment in the cause of God’s truth, I was a man altogether 
‘ vnknowne vnto th’ Archb. or any other of the high commis- 
‘ sion. —P. 3. And he boasts that ‘the Lord, of his infinite 
‘ goodnes, had enlightened him with the knowledge of the sauing 
‘ trueth of his gospell..—P. 2. And he does not stick at com- 
paring himself and his condition with St. Paul and the Prophet 
Jeremiah, and their sufferings, calling upon the parliament to 
judge his cause, as Festus listened to St. Paul. One would have 
thought that experience had taught him moderation; but a side- 
note (p. 11) tells us, ‘It is no new thing to find the supposed 
‘ pillers of the church to be the most pestilent enemies thereof.’ 
And again he says, ‘I am bounde in conscience to lay open, 
‘that the blindnes and ignorance of our blind and ignorant 
‘ guides, the tiranny, vnlawfal bondage, and vnjust oppression 
‘ of God’s church by vngodly and tiranical Lord Bishops, with 
‘the rest of th’ vnlawful anil gouernoures, (who, euen by 
‘ vertue of their places, cannot chuse but oppresse the church of 
‘God,) are the ready and direct waie, not only to kepe my 
‘countrimen from eternal life, but also to bringe the Lord’s 
‘ wrath vppon vs, our prince, maiestrats, people, and the whole 
‘ kingdome.—P. 16. And once more, those to whom he is 
himself now appealing, he accuses of ‘careles and wilfull negli- 
* gence to deal in the Lord’s matters.’—P. 34. Very probably 
the parliament had been negligent, as he esteemed it. It was 
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no concern of parliament; and it would have been well if its 
members had always kept within their proper limits, and from 
interference with the government and practice of the Church 
of God. These, no less than the doctrines of the Church, are 
beyond both its power of controlling, and capability of correctly 
judging. We need hardly add that in saying this we do not 
forget its vaunted claim to omnipotence; but pover is not right. 
The parliament of England, as its parliament alone, acting upon 
its own judgment only, has never meddled with the Church 
without weakening her powers, and lessening her efficiency, and 
injuring her reputation. And if this is true, as most unques- 
tionably it is true, of parliaments which professed at least to be 
Christian, how much more now, when this profession has ceased 
to be a necessary qualification of its members. 

Penry, however, does not forget to press a point, which, 
under the strong hand of Elizabeth, and her vigilant eye, and 
jealousy of her prerogative, the parliament would not then 
dare to listen to, viz. this, (speaking of the powers exercised 
under the High Commission,) ‘Judge whether it be not 
‘ against all right, that some fewe of the inferiour members in 
‘that house (of which number, in respect of manye, I might 
‘ justly account the men before named) should extort vnto their 
‘privat censure, the judgement of a cause preferred publikely 
‘ynto the whole parliament. The time hath beene, wherein 


‘this high courte woulde not haue taken a meaner injurie 
‘ offered vnto their liberties, at the handes of anye sa 


‘within this kingdome: whether it stands not with the honor 
‘and credit of parliament men, amongst posterities, not to haue 
‘ their liberties thus infringed and diminished by inferior and 
‘baser courts: it behoues them that loue their countrie, and 
‘endeuor to maintaine the welth thereof, to consider.’—P. 41. 
Here was a little leaven of sedition thrown into the mass to 
work its silent way: here was one spark, which, mouldering, 
was not extinguished, and mouldered on, until more fuel and 
more fire were gradually given, and at last this question of pre- 
rogative was sufficient to set the kingdom in a blaze. 

We are not in the least disposed to enter into an argument in 
behalf of the oath ea officio, yoobiie. a much possibly might be 
said for it; and men now are scarcely sufficient judges how far 
in former times such means were necessary to extort the truth, 
for the preservation of the public peace against the malice of 
the disaffected; yet it was not according to our modern 
ideas of justice, and at the time was spoken of as a measure 
only of absolute necessity. One thing cannot be denied, that 
it did effect in a great degree the object which it aimed at, and 
was no less a terror to the Puritans than a very successful 
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means of discomfiting their plans, by arriving at a knowledge of 
their secrets. We quote, therefore, Penry’s account of the 
manner of administering this oath: he says, ‘ All the justice 
‘ that poore christians haue at Lambeth is this. You are now 
‘sent for by Lords grace here, and vs her Majestie’s Commis- 
‘ sioners; we grant, in deed, that as yet we know nothing 
‘ wherewith you may be charged. For accusers you haue none, 
‘ neither were you sent for to answere vnto them. For it is our 
‘ maner to deliver men into bonds, though they haue no accusers 
‘to conuince them of any crime. And therefore you must 
‘here be deposed vpon your oath, to reveal whatsoeuer you 
‘ know by yourselfe, or any other of Gods children her Majes- 
‘ties subjects. Whereby it shall come to pass, that you shall 
‘ escape vs narrowly, but ere you depart the court, we shall finde 
‘ sufficient matter to imprison you; and if you refuse the oath, 
* to prison you shall goe. For we administer it ex officio, and 
‘so, vpon your refusal, we may imprison you. —P. 46. Un- 
doubtedly Master Penry had experienced the putting of this 
oath; he may be thought, therefore, to be a good witness 
against it: and so, indeed, he was in words; but the fact was 
clear that he had evaded it in some way or other, and had been 
set at large by the Commissioners. 

But a word or two more about this ancient bugbear, the oath 
ex officio. We really do not think that we must listen to ob,ec- 
tions from the Elizabethan Puritans in the same temper as we 
would to other men’s; neither can we allow them to have the 
same weight. Here were people making a great grievance of 
this oath ; refusing it stiffly, and with unseemly language, when 
it was likely to effect the object proposed. Loudly protesting 
also against it as an infringement, not merely of their civil, but 
of their Christian liberty, and enlisting upon their side, as being 
cruelly persecuted by it, all who, from whatever motive, were 
opposed to the government of the day. And what was their 
own practice? It is very true that legally they could not admi- 
nister any oath; but they came as near to it as possibly they 
could, by subjecting every one who was of their party to the 
solemn scrutiny of their consistories, and obliging him, upon any 
suspicion, to give an account of his private opinions, and so 
accuse himself. They had enacted a plain law (the 52d Article 
of their ‘ Discipline Reformed,’) upon this point: ‘ That every 
‘member of the congregation do not refuse to render a declara- 
‘ tion of their faith, before the ministers and elders, whensoever 
‘ they shall by them be thereunto required.’ Their great exem- 
plar, the heretic Calvin, made use of the actual oath ex officio 
in his consistory at Geneva. (Calvin. Epist. 71. Farello.) More 
than this: there was but one Court of High Commission in 
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England which had the power of administering the oath. If the 
Puritans had gained their end, each parish in the country would 
have had a little set of arbitrary judges, ready to listen to any 
trivial complaint, eager to find a cause of intermeddling with 
every man’s affairs, and too glad of so ready a means of gratify- 
ing their malice. ‘They were even bound, upon their own 
theory, to find out causes for bringing men before them. Cart- 
wright, in his ‘ Defence of the Admonition,’ says, ‘ The Elders 
‘ watch over the life and behaviour of every man: and to them 
‘belongs the decision of all such matters as do rise in the 
‘ Church, either touching corrupt manners or perverse doctrine.’ 
There was to be no difficulty in indulging any of their whims: 
no check upon partiality or prejudice; and no provision made 
against personal dislike having its full swing. These were safe- 
guards which the Puritan Nonconformists utterly despised : 
they were to be accusers, witnesses, and judges: they were to 
complain, and to determine according to their own pleasure, and 
their own caprice. And these are the men who sought for 
compassion and found it, when the oath ea officio was duly 
administered by a proper authority to themselves. 

A little less than a year before this, Dr. Robert Some had 
written a book against Penry, which he called ‘A godly Treatise 
‘ containing and deciding certaine questions, mooued of late in Lon- 
‘ don, and other places, touching the Ministerie, Sacraments, and 
‘ Church.’ (4to.) To this ‘M. Some laid open in his coulers, §c.’ 
(No. 7) was intended to be an answer. Who the Oxford man 
was, cannot now be ascertained, probably (as Wood thought) 
Penry himself: at any rate, this volume made its appearance 
very soon after the Appellation. It is long, and sufficiently dull. 
Hooker’s name occurs in it, in connexion with Dr. Some’s. 
The ‘Oxford man’ denies that a papist can be saved: he says, 
‘ We hold, that to him that dieth a papist (let him do neuer so 
‘many good workes, and builde, if it were possible, ten thousand 
‘ colledges or churches) the verie gates and porteculleses of Gods 
‘mercie are quite shutt vp, and all those his glorious works, 
‘ how sweet soeuer they may be to others, shall be but wrack 
‘and misery to himself. And in this point if either M. Hooker, 
* M. Some, or all the reuerend Bb. of the land doe stand against 
‘vs, it shall little dismaie vs.’ (P.29.) There is nothing in 
it which requires of us a further account of this reply to 
Dr. Some. 

The advisers of Queen Elizabeth were always in those dan- 
gerous days too much upon their guard to suffer such publica- 
tions as the tracts of Martin Marprelate to pass unnoticed. 
Looking at them as we do, after a long period of time, it is a 
matter of extreme doubt still, in what way they ought to have 
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been received: whether they should have been left unregarded, 
in silent contempt. Those who were then in authority could 
not overlook the sedition and treason against the state which 
they contained, even if many who sat at the same council- 
table cared nothing for their more open attacks upon the 
Church. It has been always known that some of the most in- 
fluential persons about the Queen were inclined to the Puritan 
party; and Lord Leicester generally pretended to be so: it was 
his game to play: when abroad he had tried to hide his inca- 
pacity by spending half his time with the schismatic preachers, 
who were followers of the camp, joining in their praying exer- 
cises, and patiently listening to their three hours’ sermons. No 
less so were others of a sterner cast; and some who were mere 
courtiers and parasites of the day. Nor is this to be wondered 
at; for, independent of deeper motives by which a few were in- 
fluenced, up to a certain point the love of being amused was 
quite sufficient to make Martin popular at court. He says him- 
self, (Epitome, p. 2,) ‘I haue been entertayned at the court: 
‘euerye man talkes of my worship. Manye would gladly re- 
‘ ceiue my bookes, if they coulde tell where to finde them.’ So 
we think ourselves obliged, by the way, to quote the old anec- 
dote of Lord Essex. ‘ When a prohibition issued that no per- 
‘ son should carry about them any of the Marprelate pamphlets 
‘on pain of punishment, the Earl of Essex observed to the 
* Queen, “ What, then, is to become of me ?” drawing one of 
‘ them out of his bosom and presenting it to her. —To return, 
however: active measures were taken to prevent any more such 
publications:* as we have seen already, Penry with several 
others were arrested; and at last, after great difficulty, the 
Marprelate press and the printers were seized, it is said, in 
Lancashire. At the time of the surprisal, it is not improbable 
that they were engaged upon more than one pamphlet: the 
rapidity with which these had already followed one another 
would of itself make us suppose that two or three might be pre- 
paring together. It is quite clear that one, at least, was far 
advanced towards completion; viz. ‘Hay any more worke for 
the Cooper.’ All the finished sheets of this were taken, and we 
believe that no copy of it, in any state, remains. Other titles 





* A proclamation was issued ‘ against certain seditious and schismatical books and 
* libels.” This contains the prohibition to which Lord Essex is said to have referred. 
‘Her Highness dvth hereby will and also straitly charge and command that all per- 
‘sons whatsoever, within any her majesty’s realms and dominions, who have or here- 
‘ after shall have any of the said seditious books, pamphlets, libels, or writings, or 
‘ any of the like nature already published, or hereafter to be published in his or their 
* custody—shall with convenient speed bring in and deliver up the same unto the 
‘ ordinary of the diocese, or of the place where they inhabit, to the intent they may 
‘ be utterly defaced by the said ordinary, or otherwise used by them.’ 
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of books have been mentioned, as seized also at the time: such 
as Epistomastix, Paradoxes, Dialogues, Miscellanea, Varia Lec- 
tiones, Martin’s Dream, The Lives and Doings of English Popes, 
Itinerarium or Visitationes, Lambethismes. So they are given 
(as missing books) in Lownde’s Bibliographer's Manual, p. 1225. 
But they all stand, as to the fact of their ‘ having been,’ upon 
the sole authority of Martin himself, in his later tracts: and we 
have scarcely any doubt that these titles were a subsequent in- 
vention of the Puritans, pretending also that the books were 
nearly finished and ready for dispersion. It was a cheap way of 
proving their unwearied diligence in their ‘calling,’ and of 
exciting greater pity for their losses. 

But in fact they were unwearied, and their operations were 
checked for a very short time only: they were many-limbed, 
and the destruction of one or two members seemed to quicken 
and give energy for a time to the rest. ‘ The Protestation of 
‘ Martin Marprelate’ (No. 8) quickly made its appearance, show- 
ing, however, evidently by its wretched typographical execution, 
and almost countless errors, the haste and fear in which, after 
their surprisal, the printers worked. It opens, ‘ Thou canst 
‘ not lightly bee ignorant good reader of that wich hath latly 
‘ fallen vnto some things of mine, wich were to be printed, or in 
‘ printing: the presse, leteres, workmen and all, apprehended 
‘and caried, as malefactors before the magistrat, whose authoritie 
‘I reverence, and whose sword I would fear were I as wicked 
‘as our Bb. are.’ It is a strange characteristic of the time and 
person, that he should suppose the surprisal of the press to be 
perhaps a token of God’s anger and dislike against himself: he 
continues in sober earnest; ‘ These events ig confes doe strike 
‘me, and giue iuste cause to enter more narrowly into my selfe, 
‘to see whether I bee at peace with God or no.’(P. 1.) Pre- 
sently the author says that he (that is, his party) is not dismayed 
at the mischance which had occurred: ‘ Good reader, I would 
‘ not haue thee discouraged at this that is latlie fallen out.—As 
‘to the present action, let them be well assured it was not 
‘ undertaken to be intermitted at everye blast of euill successe. 
‘ Nay let them knowe that by the grace of God the last yeare 
‘ of Martinisme, that is, of the discrying and displaying of L. 
‘ Bb. shall not be, till full 2 years after the last year of Lam- 
‘ bethisme.—Be it knowne vnto them that Martinisme stands 
‘ vpon au (an) other maner of fundation, then ther prelacy doth 
‘or can stand. Therfore yf they will needs ouerthrowe me, let 
‘them goe in hand with the exdloyte, (exploit?) rather by 
‘ prooving the lawfullnes of their places: then by exercising the 
‘ force of ther vnlawefull tyranny.’ (Pp. 6 & 7.) The Protesta- 
tion gives us an account, or pretended account, of what the ‘ Hay 
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‘ any more worke’ would have been. ‘ To tell thee true, good 
‘ reader, I sigh to remember the losse of it, it was so prettie, and 
‘ so witty.—First then, there was set downe, the true, proper, 
‘ and naturall definition, or rather description of Martinisme, to 
‘ this effect. That to be a right Martiniste indeede, is to bee 
‘ neither Browniste, Cooperist, Lambethist, schismatike, papist, 
‘ atheist, traytor, nor yet L. byshop; but one that is at defy- 
‘ aunce with all men, so far forth as he is an enimy to God and 
‘her Maiestie. Whereupon I remember, I did then aske the 
‘ reader, whether it were not good being a Martiniste.—Nexte 
‘ to this followed a preamble to an Eblitaph vpon the death of 
‘olde Andrewe Turne-coate, to be sung antiphonically in his 
‘ graces Chappell, on Wednesdayes and Frydayes, to the lament- 
‘able tune of Orawhynemeg.—The next prettie thing to this, 
‘was to my remembrance, Chaplain Some comforted with the 
‘ balde sheath of his own dagger.—Then there was recorded a 
‘ braue agreement which Martin of his curtesie is contented to 
‘ make with the bishops, &c.’ (Pp. 24—31.) 

Old ‘Andrewe Turne-coate,’ above mentioned, is a title 
which the Puritans very irreverently, whatever his demerits 
might have been, gave to Dr. Perne.* He died in 1589, Dean 
of Ely and Head of Peterhouse, Cambridge. He had a suffi- 
cient command over himself, and his conscience, to go with the 
leading party, whatever it might be, through the troubled times 
of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth: no test was found strin- 
gent enough to drive him from his deanery or headship. We 
would not deny that if he had any principle at all, it was 
upon the side of the Reforming sect: this possibly induced 
Whitgift to support and patronise him in his later years, to 
which he was also in a measure bound in gratitude, for some 
kindnesses which Dr. Perne had shown him when a fellow of Pe- 
terhouse, in Queen Mary's days. His partiality, however, seems 
to have been extreme. If Dr. Perne had not a character to lose 
after 1570, Dr. Whitgift had; and men cannot touch pitch 
without some of it sticking to them. Martin Marprelate said 
that the Archbishop had been at Peterhouse ‘ the master’s boy, 
‘and had carried his cloak-bag;’ Bishop Cooper denies this in 
his Admonition, in a manner which shows at least that the 
Doctor’s intimacy with the Archbishop was a matter of noto- 
riety: and Strype calls him ‘his dear friend.’ But there is a 
curious jest, very much to the purpose, which Fuller has handed 
down to us. Queen Elizabeth (we know from her personal 





" * Jacke says, in the ‘ Dialogue of Tyrannical Dealing, ‘ What, Doctor Pearne ? 
* Why he is the notablest turnecoate in al this land. Why euery boy hath him in 
* his mouth, for it is made a prouerbe, both of olde and young, that if one haue a 
* coate or cloake that is turned, they save it is Pearnd.’—Sign. D. 2. 
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histories) was accustomed to take a certain daily amount of 
exercise. Once, when it was raining hard, she was still deter- 
mined upon going from home: at that time she was not in good 
health: and, after much advice offered, the Archbishop, who 
happened to be at hand, was called in to dissuade her majesty. 
He was not listened to; and, quite in accordance, as it seems, 
with the practice of the court at that time, the Queen's fool, 
Clod, was next appealed to. ‘ Heaven dissuades you, madam,’ 
was his address, ‘not only by its weeping aspect, but by the 
‘eloquence of the Archbishop: earth dissuades you by the 
‘ tongue of your poor fool, Clod: and if neither heaven nor earth 
‘can succeed, at least listen to Dr. Perne, whose religious doubts 
‘suspend him between both.’ Now, in all seriousness, we do 
not wonder that Dr. Perne (and many others) should have acted 
as he did; that he should have been a notorious time-server; a 
trimmer to every wind; and worse than this, (as he actually 
was,) eager to show his adhesion to the ruling party, whatever 
it might be, by persecuting the losing one. But we do wonder, 
unless we set it down as a sign and token by which we are to 
guide our judgment as to the rulers of that time, and the sin- 
cerity of the great movers in and leaders of the Reformation,— 
we do wonder, we say, that such men—for Dr. Perne, again, 
was but one of many, a specimen of a class—should have been 
sought out for preferment, and allowed to retain their dignities. 

There can be no doubt that there were many among the 
courtiers of Queen Elizabeth, high in rank and powerful in in- 
fluence, who, remembering the spoils divided some forty years 
before, hankered after the remnants of the possessions of the 
Church, and were looking out, eager to avail themselves of 
every internal commotion among her members and reported 
members, to obtain their end. This was asserted, even by the 
opponents of Martin Marprelate. In the dialogue between 
Pasquill and Marforius (Heturn of Pasquil, No. 16), we find, 
‘ Marforius. By your leave, Cavaliero, they say Martin hath 
‘great vpholders. Pasquil. It may be so, some that are as 
‘ready as himselfe, to rob the Church.’ (Sign. C. 4. Rev.) 
Again, in the same book, speaking of the punishment of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, ‘If a greedie desire of withholding that from 
‘the Church which themselves had giuen, was of force to open 
‘ such a windowe to the deuill, that they were presently giuen 
‘ ouer as a pray to the iawes of hell,—howe many foule sinnes, 
‘and howe many greeuous plagues are to be feared in this lande, 
‘ which alreadie hang at the ende of the lyne of Martinisme, 
‘ and would speedilie be puld vpon our heads, af we should but 
‘ beginne to take that from the Church which we neuer gave.’— 
Sign. D. 1. We fully believe, that with so near a precedent 
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before them, one almost of their own experience, it was by the 
most merciful interposition only of the divine Providence that 
the destroying hands were stayed. The same arguments which 
led men on blindfold, as it were, to overthrow the abbeys of 
England, and could make their consciences so blunt as to care 
nothing for the sacrilege which they were committing, or, which 
was more dreadful, could teach men to talk about their sin as 
done for conscience’ sake,—these same arguments, we say, would 
apply, broadly stated, to the cathedral endowments and paro- 
chial revenues of the Church reformed. But self-seekers, (to 
use their own term,) as the Puritans unquestionably were, selfish 
as were the ends to gain which there were few means which 
they hesitated to employ, this end, at any rate, was not openly 
proposed, nay, very openly started from with horror, that the 
courtiers of Queen Elizabeth should divide the spoils. Far from 
it: they were avowedly destined to another.purpose. Let us, 
upon this, listen to Martin’s indignant protest: ‘I may safelye 
‘ saye, it is so far from me to bringe the Churche liuinges into 
‘ the hands of any but the ministers, and officers thereof ;’ these 
ministers to be the elders of the Genevan discipline, Cartwright, 
Udall, Travers, and the rest; ‘ that I can no more abide church- 
‘ robberie in a temporall man, then I can brooke sacriledge in a 
‘ presumptuous priest: as I hate the one, so I abhorre the other. 
* But as concerning the laying open of their bishopprickes to the 
‘ spoyle of such cormorants as gape for their downfals, thereby 
‘ only to enrich themselues, I greatly muze, that owr prelates 
‘ wil be so ouersene as to charge me therwith.’— Protestacyon, 
p- 18. Really, all this looks so honest, that if it stood alone, 
we might give the Puritan credit, more particularly in such a 
case, for once speaking the truth; but, alas! Pasquil of England 
has been before us, and hinders our praise. He mildly admo- 
nishes Martin Marprelate upon this very point: ‘ May it please 
‘ your Masterdom to vnderstand, that by the last Butterflie you 
‘ sent abroad, you tel me a tale of a dry Sommer, and protest 
‘that you seek not to stanch the hote thyrst of any couetous 
‘ courtier, with the bishoprickes of the land, but to share them 
‘amongst the Ministerie. Fie, fie, do you not know that a lyer 
‘must haue no shetle memory? If you looke eyther to your 
‘ former workes, where you urge the spoyle of the Church for 
‘ the maintenaunce of wars, or to your son Martin Senior, a man 
‘ that hath slept in his father’s bosome, and knowes your mind, 
‘ in exhorting his yonger brother to resigne the care of Church 
‘reuenewes to the Court, you shal find your selfe taken 
‘ with an overture.’—The Return of Pasquil, sign. D. 4. The 
author also of ‘An Almond for a Parrat’ speaks out plainly, not 
fearing the Court, upon the ill-concealed rapacity of some of the 
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then advisers of the Crown, and their friends the Puritans. He 
says of Martin Marprelate, ‘One thing I am persuaded, that he 
‘neither respects the propagation of the Gospel, nor the pro- 
‘ sperity of the Church, but only the benefite that may fall to 
‘him and his boulsterers by the distribution of bishoprickes. 
‘Beshrewe mee but those Church-liuings would come well to 
‘ decayed courtiers. O howe merrilye the dyce would runne, if 
‘ our lustye laddes might goe to hazard for half-a-dozen of these 
‘dioceses. Not a page but woulde haue a flinge at some or 
‘other impropriation or parsonage: and in conclusion, those 
‘liuings which now maintaine so many scollers and students, 
‘ would in two or three yeares be all spent in a taverne amongst 
‘a consort of queanes and fidlers, that might carouse on their 
‘ wine-bench to the confusion of religion.’-—.Sign. E. 4. Rev. 

The term ‘ Protestation’ in the title of this tract would rather 
seem to imply ‘ Proclamation,’ or ‘ Publishing.’ It is this, 
pp. 10 and 11, printed in a larger type: ‘I doe therefore, by 
‘this my protestation, make it knowne to the whole church of 
‘England—that I who do now go vnder the name of Martin 
‘ Marprelate, do offer personally to apear, and there to make 
‘my selfe knowen in open disputation, vpon the danger not 
‘onlie of my libertie, but also of my life, to maintaine against 
‘all our bikes, or any els whosoever, that shal dare in any 
‘ scholastical manner, to take their parts: the cause of the church 
‘government, which is now in controversie betwixt me and our 
‘ prelats: so that I may have this condition following inviolablie 
‘kept and obserued, viz. That for apearing, I be not delt with, 
‘except thei overthrow me by the worde of God.—But if in this 
‘encounter I overthrowe them (as I make no question of it, if 
‘ they dare abide the pushe) then they to trusse vp and be pack- 
‘ing to Rome, and to trouble our church no longer. Provided 
‘also, that if any of the Puritans wil ioyn with me, and venture 
‘ their liues in the cause, it maye be lawfull for them to come 
‘in freely against these dragons in disputation.’ This Protes- 
tation was new only in its name: merely harping upon an old 
string. Martin has just before said, in this same book, speaking 
of the Bishops, ‘ They are the children of those fathers, who 
‘neuer as yet durst abide to haue their proceedings examined 
‘ by the word, and me thinks they should be ashamed to haue it 
‘recorded vnto ages to come, that they haue evere shunned to 
‘ maintaine theyre cause, eithere by open disputation, or by any 
‘ other sounde conference or writing.—P. 8. There are allu- 
sions to it in the ‘ Appellation of John Penri,’ and in the earlier 
tracts, the Epistle and the Epitome. In the first we find, ‘ Nowe 
‘ may it please your grace (addressing Whitgift) with the rest of 
‘ your worships, to procure that the Puritans may one day haue 
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‘a free disputation with you about the controuersies of the 
‘ Church, and if you be not set at a flat non plus, and quite 
‘ ouerthrowen, ile be a Lord B. my selfe.—P.3. In the other, 
‘ Haue but a free disputation with the Puritans, about the 
‘ vnlawfulnes of your place, and if you be not ouerthrowene I 
‘ wil come in, and do vnto you what you thinke good: for then 
‘I will say that you are no Popes. —P.3. And in the next 
tract, which we are about to give some account of, the same 
demand is boastfully repeated, and the denial of it, or not 
having been taken notice of, set down as an acknowledgment of 
right being on the side of the Puritans. This tract is the ‘ Dia- 
logue of the Tyrannical Dealing, §c.’ (No. 6), and the speakers are 
‘ Puritane, Papist, Jacke of both sides, and Idoll Minister.’ The 
opening is good, in the Izaak Walton style. ‘ Puritane. You 
‘are well ouertaken, sir; doe you travel far this way, I pra 
‘you? Jacke. Towards London, sir. Puritane. I shall willing] 
‘beare you companie, if it please you. Jacke. With all my 
‘ heart ; I shall be very glad of yours. —P. 1. Jacke, it appears, 
had just come from France, from Orleans, the Puritan also from 
Rochelle; this leads to a discussion upon the points in contro- 
versy, sufficiently well managed. But, being upon the point, 
let us hear what they say about a disputation. e must pre- 
mise that they have been joined ere this by the édoll minister, 
who is supposed to represent the Church party, or Conformists 
of the day. Neither Jacke nor Puritane hit it off with him at 
first. ‘ Jacke. Why, vicker of the diuell” (we suppose the 
vicker was a meek man) ‘ why, vicker of the diuell, let the whole 
‘ conuocation house of diuels know of it and you wil, for they 
‘ dare not, noe not Beelzebub of Canterburye the cheefe of the 
‘ diuels, come to disputation, therby to approoue their Callings 
‘to be lawefull, and other points in controuersie against the 
‘ discipline of God, as they haue bin often challenged, and offered 
‘ by the Puritans, euen to aduenture their liues against their 
‘ bishopricks, and yet they durst not. And I pray you tell me, 
‘if they were not Bishops of the diuel indeed, woulde they refuse 
‘ this offer? Minister. Why, the Puritans have bene often dis- 
‘ puted with. Puritane. Where? In the Bishops closet? For 
‘ they are ashamed to haue it tried before any magistrate. Let 
‘ them, if they dare, procure a free disputation, wherby every 
‘man may freely speake, and be indifferently heard, and if the 
‘ Bishops and al their partakers be not ouerthrowne, I will loose 
‘ my life for it. —Sign. C. 4. 

We do not think that any of the Marprelate Tracts exceed 
the Dialogue in violence and bitterness of language. The check 
which had been given was not likely to mitigate either the one 
or the other. In the extract just above ‘ Bishops of the diuell,’ 
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is a specimen which might be easily accompanied, if we thought 
it necessary, by others of a like sort. The volume, however, is 
chiefly of importance as a proof of what the Puritans really 
thought of Archbishop Whitgift. There have been, according 
to various writers’ views, various opinions given upon this: 
some say, that although harsh and severe in a few instances, he 
nevertheless had won the general good-will of many among the 
Non-conforming and Puritan party: some go so far as to assert, 
that he did not press the penalties upon them of his own accord, 
so much as in compliance with the will of another more powerful 
than himself, (though the Archbishop stood very near the throne, ) 
and more determined in Church views and principles. But, says 
Martin, and we look upon his hatred as clearing a doubtful point 
in the Archbishop’s character, ‘ Is not this a divelishe pollicie of 
‘the Bishop of Canterbury, to place such heads in the vniuer- 
‘ sitie: that none shal proceed, or be preferred, but such as wil 
‘ subscribe.*—Of all the Bishops that ever were in that place, 
‘I meane in the see of Canterbury, did neuer so much hurt 
‘ynto the church of God, as he hath done since his comming. 
‘No Bishoppe that ever had suche an aspiring and ambitious 
‘a mind as he, no not Cardinal Wolsey: none so proud as he, 
‘no not Steuen Gardiner of Winchester: none so tirannical as 
‘he, noe not Bonner.’—Sign. D.4. Martin is very particular in 
stating the place he means; but still it may be thought hyper- 
critical, if we venture to observe, that not one of his three 
examples was an Archbishop of Canterbury. Nevertheless, it 
stands the same for his and our own purpose. 

It is quite towards the end of the dialogue that the Papist 
joins the others with, ‘You are well overtaken, my masters. 
‘ Which way trauel you, I pray? Jacke. Towards London, sir. 
‘ Papist. What good newes is there abroad, doe you heare any ? 
‘ Puritane. I knowe none good, for the land is sore troubled with 
‘ these trecherous Papists; and our Church pestered,’ &c.; and 
so he goes on, quite in the old fashion, with Bishops of the 
devil, and popish priests, and dumb dogs. Most certainly, if we 
take their own evidence, the Puritans must have had not only 
a monopoly of impudence, but a miraculous means of knowing 
whom they might insult upon the Queen’s highway with impu- 
nity. The Papist does not, in return, say much; and we should 
scarcely have thought it necessary to have noticed him, were it 
not for a somewhat (to say the least) witty application of his 
having joined the travelling party; for the Dialogue ends with 
an arrangement between him and Jacke of both sides, and the 





* Curious, this: with a little change of persons, plans, and purposes, some late 
proposals in ‘ the vniversitie’ seem to be a burlesque of it. 
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idoll minister, to lay an information against the Puritan as soon 
as they should reach London. ‘ Papist. I can hardly beleeve 
‘that you heard masse at Orleans? Jacke. If I had not bin 
‘ present at the masse, I should have bene taken for a Hugonot, 
‘and so I shoulde hardly escaped with my life. Papist. I am 
‘the gladder of your company. Jacke. And I of yours, for I 
‘ perceue you are a Catholike. Papist. Yea, indeed, and I will 
‘ not deny it: looke, I thinke the Puritane and the Vicker will 
‘goe by the eares. Jacke. He shall doe the Vicker no wrong 
‘ for al my speeches to him: and he will be ruled by me, wee 
‘ will haue him before my lords grace, for we will giue him the 
‘ slip, when we come in the citie, and one of vs will fetch a pur- 
‘siuant, and the other twoe shal dog him. Papist. Content, 
‘ sir, if you please, let it be so.’—Sign. D. 4. Rev. We have 
said that here ends the dialogue: this is a mistake, for the 
Puritan, as might be expected, strikes in, has the last word, and 
sums up the whole with two texts about ‘blind watchmen,’ 
‘dumb dogs,’ and ‘ idoll shepheardes,’ and thunders that he will 
justify all that he hath spoken. 

We must be more brief now in noticing the other two Mar- 
prelate tracts, which we proposed to give account of. The first 
of these is the ‘ Theses Martiniana.’ (No. 9.) The fact, that 
Penry and some others had been imprisoned, and their press 
taken, suggested the not very witty idea of Martin’s sons suc- 
ceeding to their father’s place, and carrying out his interrupted 
design: neither, whoever he might have been, does the author 
of this book retrieve his character, in respect of wit, by what he 
has written. A set of 110 Theses, pretended to have been 
collected out of his works by old Martin Marprelate, and now 
published by his son, Martin junior, would but drily answer the 
expectations of his old admirers. We must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that there is the usual seasoning of virulence and blas- 
phemy. As, for example, the 34th Thesis, ‘ That the warrant 
‘ that the Archbishops and Bishops haue for their places, can be 
‘ no better than the warrant which the open and most monstrous 
‘ whoredom in the stewes had in times past amongest vs. For 
‘ by the worde they are condemned, &c. And as for the laws 
‘ that maintain them, being the wound and sore of the church, 
‘ they are no more to be accounted of then the lawes maintein- 
‘ing the stewes.’ ‘That by the doctrine of the Church of 
‘ England our lord bishops are none of Christ’s bishops, but the 
‘ ministers of Antichrist.’ Thesis 60. Many Theses begin, 
‘ That by the doctrine of the Church of England,’ and that it is 
her doctrine is proved previously by citing Tyndal, and others, 
and especially Master Foxe, as being authorized expounders and 


doctors of the Church. Once more, the 72d, ‘ That by the doc- 
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‘trine of the Church of Englande, all ministers be of equal 
‘authoritie;’ the 78th and 79th, ‘That our prelates haue no 
‘ authoritie to make ministers; and to haue a bishops licence to 
‘preach is the very marke of the beast Antichrist.’ Martin, 
junior, adds an ‘ Epilogue, of some five or six pages, headed by 
an address or dedication, ‘To the worshipfull his very good 
‘neame, Maister Iohn Canturburie.’ This gives an account of 
the Theses having been picked up ‘under a bush;’ and a hope 
that old Martin Marprelate, who is supposed to be in jail, would 
not be offended at their having been published. All this seems 
exceedingly dull and stupid. Neither does the book show any 
novelty of daring (as our readers are already aware) in demand- 
ing a public disputation, (sign. D. iij.) or of wit, in using the 
queer words which had already been repeated over and over 
again, such as ‘ Ka,’ ‘ nunckle,’ ‘ Cankerbury,’ ‘ Catercaps,’ and 
the like. 

But, we confess it to our astonishment, within a_ short 
time, from one of his own party, comes out ‘ The just Censure 
‘and Reproof, &c.’ (No. 10.) This is the last tract, evidently 
upon the Puritan side, which we have to notice; and we feel a 
sort of satisfaction that the ancient violence of Penry and Cart- 
wright, and the rest, are fully displayed even to the last. ‘There 
are no signs of weariness and flagging in them. Their old sup- 
porters might probably be getting tired; the fallacy of their 
arguments might, in many instances, have been exposed ; 
their exaggerations been explained away; their lies contra- 
dicted; and, more than all, answerers in their own style have 
taken the field against them, but they are determined to die 
hard. If profaneness and malice were destined for a season to 
be checked, though not destroyed, it was even then to be only 
after a desperate struggle. But why this apparent disagree- 
ment among themselves? Why this censure of one of Martin’s 
sons by an elder brother? Because it is pretended, if no more 
pamphlets had been published after the imprisonment of the 
printers, and Penry’s seizure, that the High Commissioners 
would probably have looked upon Martin’s productions as mere 
jokes, and said, ‘ I faith, lette him go, Martin is a madde knaue.’ 
Sign. A. ij. Rev. But now their pursuivants will be sent out, 
and a sharp search made, and ‘ Marke whether these poore men 
‘beforenamed, to wit, Penry, Sharpe, Walde-graue, New- 
‘man, &c., with many other good men, who, I dare sweare for 
‘ them, did neuer medle nor make at anie time with the metro- 
, — writings of our renowned father, shall not be now as 
‘ hotlie pursued after as euer they were. And al this comes of 
‘thy foolish and paltrie meddling in matters too high for thy 
‘capacitie. And thus other men are like to smart by thy 
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‘ follie.’— Sign. B. ij. In this ‘ Reproofe, the Puritan speaks 
out again about ‘the men of sinne, I meane the Canturburie 
‘ Caiphas, with the rest of his anti-Christian beasts, who beare 
‘ his abominable marke,’ (Sign. A. ij.); and makes his usual ten 
or eleven protests against the Ecclesiastical government of the 
Church of England. We quote the first of these. ‘ First, 
‘I protest and affirme, that the foresaide Iohn Whitgift, alias 
‘ Canturburie, which nameth himselfe archbishop of Cantur- 
‘ burie, is no minister at all in the church of God, but hath, 
‘ and doeth wrongfully usurp, and inuade the name and seate of 
‘ the ministerie, vnto the great detriment of the Church of God, 
‘ the vtter spoyle of the soules of men, and the likelie ruine of 
‘ this commonwealth. And in this case do I affirme al the lord 
‘ bishops in England to be.’-—Sign. B. iv. 

It is well known that Archbishop Whitgift maintained always 
a household and retinue suited to his high dignity. If we 
remember rightly, it was of him that an Italian spoke, when he 
afterwards told some Englishman that ‘the English nation had 
‘ been much misrepresented abroad: that instead of there being 
‘no Archbishop, or cathedral, or ecclesiastical services, he never 
‘remembered to have seen greater pomp displayed, or more 
‘outward ceremonial.’ We should be glad to be able to 
appropriate this praise more fully than we feel we can do. 

The fact, however, remains undisputed, that Archbishop 
Whitgift properly kept up great personal state. Sir Geo. Paull 
says, ‘ He kept a good armory, and a fair stable of great horses: 
* inasmuch as he was able to arm at all points both horse and 
‘ foot; and divers times had one hundred foot and fifty horse of 
‘ his own servants mustered and trained, for which purpose he 
‘entertained captains.’ Martin Marprelate was not a likely 
man to overlook this: we have one sharp example of his keen 
sight in the ‘Just Censure and Reproof.’ ‘ Doest thou not see 
* thy vncle Canturburie abroad in his visitation? Doest thou 
* not see with how manie men Esau rides, that if hee meete with 
‘ his poore brother Jacob he maie be sure to sucke his blood? 
‘Is seuen score horse nothing, thinkest thou, to bee in the 
‘traine of an English priest? Whereof also there are thirtie 
‘golden chaines! Doest thou thinke that the kingdome of 
‘ Christ, which thy father seeketh to builde, shall be able to 
‘ stand, seeing John Canturburie, with so manie men, rideth 
‘about the countrie, to proclame nothing else but fire and 
‘sworde vnto as manie as professe themselues to be the true 
‘ subjects thereof.’—Sign. B. 1. 

The Puritans were never behindhand in claiming for them- 
selves the distinction of being the true Church : as here, in his last 
effort, Martin declares himself and company to be the only 
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‘true subjects of Christ’s kingdome;’ so in his first tract also he 
had said, ‘all the pastors in the land, that deserue the name of 
‘ pastors, are against their wil vnder the bishops iurisdic- 
‘ tions. —Epistle, p. 6. Hooker has set down amongst the 
causes advancing the popularity of Puritanism this one; that it 
is ‘instilled into their hearts, that the Spirit, leading men into 
‘their opinion, doth thereby seal them to be God’s children; 
‘and that, as the state of the times now standeth, the most 
‘ special token to know them that are God’s own from others is 
‘an earnest affection that way. This hath bred high terms of 
‘ separation between such and the rest; whereby the one sort 
‘are named the brethren, the godly, and so forth; the other, 
‘ worldlings, time-servers, pleasers of men not of God, with 
‘like.’ And Bishop Cooper, speaking of the Recusants, 
‘Some haue affirmed flatly vnto me, that in seeking to presse 
‘them to come to our church and seruice, we doe against our 
‘ owne consciences, seeing our most zealous preachers (as they 
‘ be taken) openly speake and write, that as well our service, as 
‘the administration of the sacraments, are contrary to the word 
‘ of God.’—Admonition, p. 128. 

But we must turn, at last, to those productions which 
were to be effective, when other means had failed, to check for 
a time this outbreak against the Church. We have given but a 
slight sketch, and but few extracts from the writings of Martin 
Marprelate; and we shall be compelled also, by want of space, 
to be even less copious in our selection now. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose if we mention each in order, upon our former 
plan, and give our readers a just notion of the spirit in which 
they were designed to carry out their purpose. 

It is not to be wondered at that Neal, and others after him 
of the same sort, should attempt to class both the answerers and 
the answered as equally obnoxious to the government, and 
equally included under the same prohibitory proclamations. 
As they knew that’ the original pamphlets were of very rare 
occurrence, that few could obtain them, and that the majority of 
people were quite content to take statements for granted, it did 
not seem likely to injure their reputation as historians (such as 
it was) so to speak of them, and echo from one to the other a 
false account. But it is quite certain that Nash and others, 
whoever they might have heen, who were the authors of these 
replies, were looked upon in a very different light by the govern- 
ment of the day. It is not necessary to defend upon every 
point the style of answer adopted; the argumentum ad hominem, 
the tu quoque way of reasoning, is one of the least satisfactory 
at all times: but here was an especial case ; one out of the com- 
mon pale of things; extravagant in its attack, it was to be met 
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by an extravagant defence; fools were to be answered according 
to their folly. It is certain, also, that this mode of defence was 
not adopted without consideration, and until other means had 
been tried and failed. There are evidences ample to prove this: 
one is sufficiently strong for us, coming from so high a quarter, 
and spoken of so important a person: when Dr. Bancroft was 
made Bishop of London, the Archbishop, in consequence of 
some ill-reports spread abroad about him, wrote a commendato 
letter to the Court in his behalf. Among other things, ‘ That 
‘he was, by his diligent search, the first detector of Martin 
‘ Marprelate’s press and books: where and by whom they were 
‘ printed. He was a special man, that gave the instructions to 
‘her Majesty’s learned council, when Martin’s agents were 
‘ brought into the Star Chamber. By his advice that course was 
‘ taken, which did principally stop Martin’s and his fellows’ mouths ; 
‘viz. to have them answered after their own vain writings.’ — 
Strype. Life of Whitgift, cap. xxiij. p. 516. 

t is not easy to say which of these answers was first pub- 
lished; neither is it possible to assign a name to each as its 
author. It must be evident to any one who reads the books, 
that they were written by several men. Yet Thomas Nash, 
who had formerly been of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is 
usually spoken of as the sole author: generally in Catalogues 
(even of our public libraries) we find all entered under his name, 


which not —_ confirms error, but misleads. Anthony 4 Wood 


attributes to him particularly ‘ Pappe with a Hatchet; but Dr. 
Bliss has added, in a note to his edition of Wood, ‘It may be 
* doubted, however, whether Nash wrote this; for Oldys, in his 
‘MS. notes to Langbaine’s “ Dramatic Poets,” in the British 
‘ Museum, expressly says that John Lilly was the author.’ So 
imperfect is our knowledge of the whole affair. It is not either 
impossible or improbable but that Bancroft himself had some- 
thing more to do with the composing them than merely recom- 
mending. His avowed book, the ‘ Dangerous Positions and Pro- 
‘ ceedings, 1593,’ is little less severe, somewhat in the same style, 
and shows an intimate acquaintance with the most foul and dis- 
graceful pamphlets of the Puritans. 

We see every reason to suppose that ‘ Pappe with a Hatchet,’ 
(No. 11,) and the ‘ Countercuffe,’ (No. 14,) were the first pub- 
lished, and must have made their appearance shortly after the 
‘ Theses Martiniane, and the ‘ Just Censure and Reproofe.’ 
‘ Take this,’ the author of the first says, ‘ for the first venew of 
‘a yonger brother, that meanes to drie beate those of the elder 
‘ house. —Sign. E. 3. Rev. The dedication is, ‘To the Father 
‘ and the two Sonnes, Huffe, Ruffe, and Snuffe, the three tame 
‘ ruffians of the Church, which take pepper in the nose, because 
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‘ they cannot marre Prelates grating.’ As a specimen of the style 
and manner of arguing now about to be tried against Martin 
Marprelate, we give the beginning, and part of this dedication. 

‘ Roome for a royster; so that’s well sayd, itch a little further 
‘ for a good fellowe. Now haue at you all my gaffers of the 
‘ rayling religion, tis I that must take you a peg lower. I am 
‘ sure you looke for more worke, you shall haue wood enough to 
‘ cleaue, make your tongue the wedge, and your head the beetle, 
‘ Ile make ik a splinter runne into your wits, as shal make 
‘ them ranckle till you become fooles. Nay, if you shoot bookes 
‘like fooles bolts, Ile be so bold as to make your iudgments 
‘ quiuer with my thunderbolts.—We care not for a Scottish 
‘mist, though it wet us to the skin. I professe rayling, and 
‘ think it as good a cudgell for a Martin, as a stone for a dogge, 
‘ or a whippe for an ape, or poyson forarat. Yet find fault 
‘ with no broad termes, for I haue measured yours with mine, 
‘and I find yours broader iust by the list.—I was loath to write 
‘as I haue done, but that I learnde, that he that drinkes with 
‘cutters, must not be without his ale dagger; nor he that 
‘ buckles with Martin, without his lauish termes.—If a Martin 
‘ can play at chestes, he shall knowe what it is for a scaddle 
‘ pawne to crosse a Bishop in his owne walke. Such dydoppers 
‘ must be taken up, els theile not stick to check the king. Rip 
‘ vp my life, discipher my name, fill thy answer as full of lies as 
‘ of lines, swel like a toade, hisse like an adder, bite like a dog, 
‘ and chatter like a monkey, my pen is prepared and my minde ; 
‘ and if yee chaunce to finde any worse words than you brought, 
‘Jet them be put in your dads dictionarie. And so farewell, 
‘and be hangd, and I pray God ye fare no worse. 

‘ Yours at an houres warning, 
‘ Double V.’ 

' Immediately after this Dedication follows a more sober admo- 
nition to ‘ the indifferent Reader,’ in which the author says, ‘ it 
‘is found that certaine Martins, if no miscreants in religion, 
‘(which wee may suspect,) yet without doubt malecontents, 
‘(which wee ought to feare,) haue throwen fire, not into the 
‘church porch, but into the chauncell, and though not able by 
‘learning and iudgment to displace a sexton, yet seeke to re- 
‘mooue Bishops.’ And he again excuses the style which he has 
been obliged to adopt: ‘If they be answered by the grauitie of 
‘learned Prelates, they presentlie reply with railings; seeing 
‘then either they expect no graue replie, or that they are 
‘ settled with railing to replie, i thought it more convenient to 
‘ give them a whiske with their owne wande, than to haue them 
‘spurd with deeper learning. I seldom vse to write, and yet 
‘never writ anie thing that in speech might seeme vndecent, or 
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‘in sense vnhonest; if here I haue vsed bad tearmes, ‘it is 
‘ because they are not to be answered with good tearmes.’ 

The passage above, ‘such dydoppers must be taken up, else 
‘theile not stick to check the king,’ reminds us of the often 
quoted untrue aphorism of King James, ‘ No bishop, no king.’ 
The replies to Martin Marprelate press this point however: 
years before the conference at Hampton Court, a generation or 
two before their plans had matured, the necessary consequences 
to which, as the constitution of England is framed, the Puritan 
objections and attempts tended, were clearly foreseen. In this 
book we find again, ‘ There was one indited at a Jaile deliverie 
‘ of felonie, for taking vp an halter by the high way. The Jurie 
‘ gaue verdit and said guiltie. The Judge, an honest man, said 
‘it was hard to find one guiltie for taking vp a penie halter, and 
‘ bad them consider, what it was to cast awaiea man. Quoth 
‘ the foreman, we haue enquired throughly, and found there was 
‘ a horse tied to the halter. I marie (quoth the Judge) then let 
‘ him be tied to the halter and the horse goe home. Martin saies, 
‘ he is envied onelie, because he leuelleth at Bishops! and we 
‘ say as the Judge saith, that if there were there nothing else, 
‘it were hard to persecute them to death; but when we finde 
‘ that to the rule of the Church, the whole state of the Realme 
‘ is linckt and that they filching away Bishop by Bishop, seeke 
‘ to fish for the Crown, and glew to their newe Church theire 
‘owne conclusions, we must then say, let Bishops stand, and 
‘they hang; that is, goe home.’—Pappe Sc. sign. C. 3. Rev. 
Again, soon after: ‘ They that teare the boughs, will hew at the 
‘ tree, and hauing once wet their feete in factions, will not care 
‘how deepe they wade in treason.’ Sign. H.2. We could 
multiply these passages: for example, in the Almond for a Par- 
ratt, p.5: ‘ Were this all, then shoulde not treason be such a 
‘ braunche of your religion as it is. Haue not you and your 
‘ followers vndermined her Graces Throane, as much as traytours 
‘ might.’ And, indeed, there had been open threats used by the 
Puritans which were quite sufficient to set men on their guard, 
and excuse the severity with which some of the leaders were 
treated by the Council. They had declared in their ‘ Subscription 
to the book of Discipline, that it should prevail, in spite of all op- 
position: and they hint at other methods to advance it, besides 
an appeal to the Queen’s Majesty and the Parliament. In the 
‘ Motion to the Council with Submission’ they had said that thousands 
sigh for it, and ten thousands have fought for it, and approved. 
Thomas Cartwright in his ‘Reply to Whitgift’ says that some of 
these matters are such, as if every hair of our head were a life, we 
ought to afford them, in defence of them. Martin himself, in his 
Epitome, had wished that the Parliament would bring it in (i.e. 
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the godly discipline) though it were by withstanding her Majesty. 
And once more in the Just Censure, he boasts of ‘a hundred 
‘thousand hands, to offer a supplication, which in policy would 
‘not be rejected; especially standing thus in danger of our ene- 
‘ mies abroad.’ 

We have mentioned already that not only are the Marprelate 
tracts full of scandalous stories of the Bishops and Clergy, but 
also that Martin had promised to put spies in every parish, for 
the purpose of collecting slanders, and that a volume was nearly 
finished already, and about to be published. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, that the replies abundantly retort with stories, 
one or two equally indecent, of the leading Nonconformists, and 
itinerant preachers, and notable men among the godly. But it 
was not an unwise thought also to threaten such a volume from 
themselves. Pasquill says, that ‘hee came latelie ouer-sea into 
‘ Kent, from thence he cut ouer into Essex at Gravesend, and 
‘ hearing some tidings of Hartfordshire, hee made as much haste 
‘as he coulde to S. Albanes, where he staide one whole Sabaoth 
‘at the Christopher, and hauing there pestered a newe paire of 
‘ writing-tables with profitable notes for that quarter, hee sette 
‘ forwarde the Munday following to North-hamton-shire, smiling 
‘and glauncing as hee turned his horse about to bidde the con- 
‘gregation of Saint Michaels adieu.* To be breefe with your 
‘ worshipfultie Pasquill hath posted very dilligentlie ouer all the 
‘ Realme, to gather some fruitfull volum of THE Lives or THE 
‘ Sarnts, which maugre your five hundred fauorites shall be 
‘printed. There shall you read, &c. &c.’ (with half a dozen 
specimens which we willingly omit.) Countercuffe. Sign. A. ij. 
Rev. And the author of ‘Pappe with a Hatchet’ threatens; ‘ Pas- 
‘ quil is comming out with the liues of the Saints. Beware my 
‘ comment, tis odds the margent shall be as full as the text. I 
‘ haue manie sequences of Saints; if naming be the advantage, 
‘and ripping up of lives make sport, haue with thee knuckle 
‘ deepe, it shall neuer bee said, that I dare not venter mine eares, 
‘ where Martin hazards his necke.’-— Sign. E. 3. 

The passage in the title of the Countercuffe, ‘ Not of olde Mar- 
‘tin’s making, which newlie knighted the Saints in Heauen, 
‘ with rise vppe Sir Peter and Sir Paule,’ refers to some places in 
the Epistle and the Epitome in which the Puritan, not content 
with speaking evil of earthly dignities, had denied also their pro- 
per titles to the Holy Saints, and made a mock at them. Sir 
Peter, Sir Marie, &c., instead of Saint Peter and Saint Mary the 
Blessed Virgin, occur again and again. We leave Bishop Cooper 
to express, as he has well done, the indignation, which every 





* These were places well known as strongholds of the Puritans. 
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good man must feel at this blasphemy. ‘I must needs,’ he says, 
‘looke for any hurt, that venemous scoffing, and unbridled 
‘ tongues can worke toward me. And how shoulde I hope to 
‘ escape that, when the Saints of God in Heaven do feel it? In 
‘ the course of their whole libell, when they speake of Peter, Paul, 
‘or the Blessed Virgin Mary, &c., whome other justlie call 
‘ Saintes, their phrase in derision is, Sir Peter, Sir Paul, Sir 
‘ Marie. Surely it had becommed right well the same unmodest 
‘ Spirite, to have said also Six Christ, and so throughly to have 
‘ bewrayed himself..— A dmonition, sign. A. ij. 

The Returne of the renowned Caualiero Pasquill of England (No. 
16) is a dialogue between himself and Marforius, as the title of 
the tract tells us, meeting upon the ‘ Royall Exchange.’ This 
seems, independent of some internal evidence to have been by 
the same hand as was the Couwntercuffe. Pasquil inquires, ‘ But 
‘ of fellowship tell me, how hath my Countercitffe been intreated?’ 
and Marforius answers both to his satisfaction, and we must con- 
fess to our own, ‘ It was verie welcome to the court, thankfully 
‘ received in both Vniversities, the citties of the land doe giue 
‘ you good speeches ; as for the countrey, after the plainest man- 
‘ ner, with hart and good will they are ready to greete you with 
‘ a cake and a cup of ale in euery parish. This onely is the thing 
‘ that greiveth, they know not what Pasquill is. They desire in 
‘all places of the Realme to be acquainted with you, because 
‘ they would bring you intelligence, thicke and threefolde, to 
‘further your volume of the liues of the Saints.’—Sign. A. ij. 
This ‘ Golden Legende,’ as it is called in the title, if the Puritans 
had gone on with their threatened publications, would probably 
have proved, and without the expense of much labour in the col- 
lection, a bulky volume. There was an abundance of stories 
afloat (of which we have in these answers a random selevtion) 
about the doings of that ‘ godly’ set, and if Martin upon his side 
did not stop to investigate the evidence upon which they were 
told, it was not to be expected that those whom he had so 
wantonly attacked would be more strict in their inquiries. But 
happily we have been —_ this infliction: for our antiquarian 
curiosity does not reach so far as to regret the loss of those 
anecdotes and secret history of Puritan misdeeds: no length of 
time could have sweetened such a dunghill: —and more than this, 
the good old ‘Golden Legende’ itself, the favourite book and 
guide of our forefathers holding up examples which men ought 
to follow, retains its holy associations, unmixed even in a pass- 
ing thought with anything so wretched, as this travesty must 
inevitably have proved. 

Every one has heard of the ‘ Prophesyings’ which were set on 
foot, and patronized by some of the Bishops in Queen Elizabeth’s 
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reign, until their ill-consequences were discovered; in this dialogue 
Pasquil gives an account of one, at which he says he was 
present, at Ashford in Kent. We extract this as curious, from a 
contemporary, and probably not exaggerated. ‘ I went thither,’ 
he says, ‘ with a student of Cambridge, and comming in the 
‘habite of schollers, we pressed somewhat boldly into their 
‘ companie to dine with them, assuring ourselues to finde some 
‘ new service at theyr table. When the dinner was doone, one 
‘of them read a chapter, every man keeping his place still.— 
‘ The chapter was, the 1 Cor. 3; which being read, the reader 
‘began first to vtter his conceit upon the text, in short notes, 
‘then it came to his next neighbours course, and so in order, 
‘ glosses went a begging, and expositions ranne a pace through the 
‘ table, till they came to me, whom they desired to open my 
‘mouth among the rest. I vtterly refused to vndertake the 
‘taske, notwithstanding, I was so wonderfully vrged, that I 
‘coulde not any way shift them off, and somewhat Ispake 
‘among them. When I came to the ende of my cariere, my 
‘companion was requested to pricke in for company with his 
‘freendes. I needed no minstrill to make me merrie, my hart 
‘ tickled of it selfe, when it came to his turn, because I knew him 
‘to be a gentleman well studied in Philosophie, but he had not 
‘ yet medled with Diuinitie. He chose the thirteenth verse of the 
‘chapter to discourse vpon, where the Apostle saith, Euery 
‘mans worke shall be tryed by fire. But to see how brauely 
‘hee trotted ouer all the meteors bredde in the highest region 
‘of the ayre, to see how louingly hee made the sence of the 
‘ Apostle, and Ouid’s fiction of Phaeton’s firing of the world 
‘ to kisse before they parted, and then how souldier-like hee made 
‘an ende of his manage with a double rest, was sport enough for 
‘ vs to beguile the way, as we travailed backe againe from Shienoe 
‘to Canterburie. I have brought many a propper note out of 
‘ that meeting, for euery mans spirit at the table, had two bowts 
‘with the Apostle before hee left him, and one whilst another 
‘spake, had a breathing time giuen him to whisper with the 
* Holy Ghost, to know what should be put into his head to vtter, 
‘ against it came about to his course againe. —Return of Pasquil, 
sign. OC. ij. 

We have the more readily selected this description of one of 
the famous ‘ Exercises,’ as they were also called, because it does 
not appear that while the author was present there was an 
attempt at those treasonable and forbidden discussions in which 
the members very frequently engaged, and managed, by some 
twist or other, to drive their subject into. Here we have a 
ae account of what the Exercise was, as recommended by 

arkhurst or Grindal; and we do not think that it differed 
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much from some meetings in modern days, (under other names,) 
at which we have been present ourselves—dull, stale, and un- 
profitable—an opening for the display of the commonest infor- 
mation, and for the indulgence of an aptitude to talk; an 
opportunity which, if the members are agreed upon the point 
before them, is worse than useless; if they are divided, is almost 
certain to lead to personal recrimination and to quarrels; a dis- 
putation without a moderator, whose authority is recognised for 
an instant, when interference becomes really necessary, and 
where the vain and the pretending claim an unjust superiority, 
which the less assuming, though they refuse to own it, cannot 
resist. 

We make one extract more from this tract, viz. ‘ Pasquils 
Protestation vppon London Stone.’ We have had Martin’s ; 
let us now hear his adversary’s. ‘ I, Cavaliero Pasquill, the 
‘ writer of this simple hand, a young man of the age of some few 
‘ hundred yeeres, lately knighted in Englande, with a beetle and 
‘a bucking tub, to beat a little reason about Martin’s head, doe 
‘ make my protestation vnto the world, that if any man, woman, 
‘or childe, haue anything to say against Martin the great, or 
‘any of his abettors, of what state or calling soever they be, 
‘noble or ignoble, from the very court gates to the cobbler’s 
‘ stall,’— Pasquil flies high, but his quarry was in sight: —‘ If it 
‘ please them these dark winter nights, to sticke up their papers 
‘ upon London stone, I will there giue my attendance to receiue 
‘ them, from the day of the date heereof, to the full terme and 
‘ reuolution of seuen yeeres next ensuing. Dated 20 Octobris. 
* Anno Millimo, Quillimo, Trillimo, per me venturous Pasquill 
‘ the Cavaliero.’—Sign. D. iij. Reo. Pasquil had just come ‘ from 
the other side the seas,’ and had been, we have no doubt, at 
Venice, and admired the usefulness of the lion’s mouth. 

‘ An Almond for a Parrat’ (No. 13) would seem to have been 
published next. The author alludes to ‘ The Return’ and to ‘ Pap 
with a Hatchet. Speaking of Martin Marprelate, he says, ‘ His 
‘crazed cause goes on crutches, that was earst so bravely en- 
‘ countered by Pasquin and Marphoreus, and not many moneths 
‘ since most wittily scofte at by the extemporall author of Pap 
‘ with a Hatchet.’—Sign. B. 3. The style is different from the 
last-named of these tracts; and from other evidence, we think 
it highly improbable that both, as has commonly been supposed, 
are from the same pen. The extravagant wit of the ‘ Pap with 
a Hatchet,’ and manner of expression, are imitated, in one or two 
places, with the plain intention of being so understood. But 
there is a general soberness of argument in this pamphlet, which 
is not to be found in the other, and an earnestness of reasoning 
in many parts, showing the natural style of the writer of it, if 
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he had not been desirous of concealing himself. We would 
quote, particularly, one passage in illustration of this: ‘ By this 
‘time, I thinke, good-man Puritan, that thou art perswaded 
‘that I knowe as well as thy owne conscience thee, namely, 
‘ Martin Makebate of Englande, to bee a moste scurvie and beg- 
‘ gerlie benefactor to obedience, and, per consequens, to feare 
‘ neyther men, nor that God who can cast both bodie and soule 
‘ into unquenchable fire.—Talke as long as you will of the ioyes 
‘of heauen, or paines of bell, and turne from your selues the 
‘terrour of that iudgement howe you will, which shall bereaue 
‘ blushing iniquitie of the figge leaues of hypocrisie, yet will the 
‘eie of immortalitie discerne of your painted pollutions, as the 
‘ euer-liuing foode of perdition. The humours of my eies are 
‘the habitations of fountaines, and the circumference of m 
‘ heart the enclosure of tearefull contrition, when I thinke howe 
‘ many soules at that moment shall carrie the name of Martine 
‘on their foreheads to the vale of confusion. There will enuie, 
‘malice, and dissimulation bee euer calling for vengeaunce 
‘ agaynst thee, and incite whole legions of deuilles to thy death- 
‘less lamentation. Mercie will saie unto thee, I knowe thee 
‘not, and Repentaunce, what haue I to doe with thee? All 
‘hopes shall shake the head at thee, and saie, there goes the 
‘ poyson of puritie, the perfection of impietie, the serpentine 
‘ seducer of simplicitie. Zeale herselfe will crie out upon thee, 
‘and curse the time that euer shee was maskte by thy mallice, 
‘ who, lyke a blinde leader of the blinde, sufferedst her to stumble 
‘ in the dimness of her sight, to murther her mother the Churche.’ 
—WSign. C. 2. 

We shall refer to this tract presently upon another point, and 
would at once pass on to the next, if we could resist quoting 
an anecdote which the writer gives us of the state of learning 
among the Puritans: ‘ A doctor, standing in election for a liuing 
‘that was then in her Maiestie’s bestowing, came to be exa- 
‘mined by men of grauitie in the circumstance of his suffici- 
‘ encie, who descending eft soones into his unschooled simplicitie, 
‘gave him this little English to be made in Latin. There be 
‘three Creedes, the Nycene Creede, Athanasius Creede, and 
‘the Apostles’ Creede, all which ought to be belieued upon 
‘paine of damnation. The good simple superintendant, that 
‘ sawe himselfe so hardly beset, craved respite to compasse this 
‘ vulgar, which graunted, after some deliberation he began thus 
‘to go forward. Tria sunt Creda, enum Niceni, alterum Atha- 
‘ nasit, tertium Apostolorum, que omnes debent esse creditum, sub 
‘ pana condemnationis. *—Sign. F.1. Two or three other stories 





* We are quite able to parallel this in late days, upon the authority of a friend, 
an ear-witness. Ata meeting, some four years ago, in Southampton, the reverend 
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follow this, exhibiting the absurdity and ribaldry of some of the 
noted non-conformists in the pulpit, which we refrain from 
citing, because we have not given Martin Marprelate’s anec- 
dotes; and even a more potent reason, these, equally with his, 
are really not fit to be transferred to our pages. We must, 
therefore, refer our readers to the original: if they have no 
means of such reference, we hope that they will hold us excused ; 
and the rather, as they are, in fact, of little importance to our 
main object, and it appears sufficient to mention, which we 
have already, that the tracts, on both sides, contain many such 
tales. 

‘ Martin's Month Minde’ (No. 15) is, without doubt, the cleverest 
and the most witty of the replies to Martin Marprelate. We 
are not surprised that the contest was getting for a season near 
its end, and that the men who began it and recommended such 
a plan, should now think that they had had, enough, as it was a 
game at which two might play; and those only could hope to 
win when stones of this sort were flying, who had no glass in 
their own windows. The title fully explains the object of it. 
It has two prefatory epistles. The first to Pasquine of England, 
author of the Countercuffe, complimenting him and pressing the 
speedy publication of his Lives of the Saints. ‘It must needes 
‘be a singular peece of work, and edifie much; especiallie 
‘ against the seuen deadlie sinnes which they never transgresse. 
‘ Pride, for they despise all but themselves. Lecherie, for three 
‘at a clappe, their heaths can yeeld them. Sloath, for though 
‘ they bee seldom idle, yet they are neuer well occupied. Glut- 
‘ tonie, for they would devoure all. Couetousness, for they are 
‘never satisfied. Wrath, for they doo nothing but quarrell. 
‘ Enuie, for they cannot abide anie to haue ought, but them- 
‘selues. But especially for the foure cardinall vertues :—Vor- 
‘ titude, for they hide their heads. Justice, for they would take 
‘from euerie man his owne. Wéisedome, or els I report me to 
‘ their wittie conceits. And Temperance, for they gouern their 
* passions passingly well. But for the three Theological vertues 
‘ they excell, of all that euer I heard of :—Faith, for I doubt 
‘ me whether they bee of anie. Hope, which is to see the ouer- 
‘ throwe of all. And Charitie, for they detest and damne all but 
* themselves.’—Sign. A. 3. The epistle to the reader follows, 





‘ the Deputation from the Parent Society’ made along and wonderful speech, to the 
admiration of the ladies present: he concluded, in a sonorous voice, and with an 
energetic wave of his hand, that called down loud applause, ‘ magna est veritas et 
prevalébit.’ A clergyman there (albeit a friend, perhaps) could not resist a sorry 
pun: whether his audience would be alive to it was another matter; but he rose, and 
having complimented ‘ the reverend the Deputation’ upon his eloquence, begged to 
say, that ‘ he was sorry to differ from him, but he could not help believing that truth 
* would not merely prevail a bit, but that it would prevail a great deal.’ 
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rather long, giving a history of the rise and growth of Martin 
among the Puritans, and tracing him from the ‘ Admonition to the 
Parliament, down to their last productions, the Theses and the 
Just Censure. 

The author reckons up a vast number of reported ways by 
which men said (he tells us) that Martin Marprelate had met his 
death. That he was now defunct all allowed. Some said 
that he had died abroad, taken by the Spaniards or the Por- 
tuguese: others, that he had been killed fighting in the Queen’s 
service; that his horse had stumbled; that he had died of a 
surfeit; been murdered in prison; been poisoned with ‘an 
‘ Italian figge ;’ been choked with a fat prebend, &c.; all which 
reports are commented on and declared to be false. We have 
then ‘ the true report.’ ‘ After that old Martin, hauing taken a 
‘ most desperate cause in hand, as the troubling of the state, and 
‘ouerthrowe of the Church (both which attempts at once, 
*‘ Alewander the Copper Smith, that did Paule so much harme, 
‘would neuer haue adventured; nor Herostratus that burned 
‘ Diana’s temple, by many degrees came neere unto), and being 
‘ therefore (and well worthie) sundrie waies verie curstlie han- 
‘dled; as first drie beaten, and thereby his bones broken: (7. C.) 
‘then whipt that made him winse (a whip for an ape), then 
‘ wound and launced, that he tooke verie grieuouslie, to be made 
‘a Maygame upon the stage, and so bangd, both with prose and 


‘ rime on euerie side, as he knewe not which way to turne him- 
‘selfe, and at length cleane Marde (Marre-martin): the griefe 
‘ whereof vext him out of all crie: and that if he were taken, it 
‘was to be feared he should be made a Bishop (of the fields), 
‘which name he neuer loued, and to weare a tippet,* that he 
‘euer detested: but especiallie being drawne so drie (so as he 
‘ could say no more) whereby his radicall moisture began to faile 


‘ him, and his vital powers in such sort to decaie, as he saw that 
‘he could not long continue,—the old gentleman began at the 
‘length to droope and to mislike himselfe, and through meere 
‘ melancholie fell into a feauer. And so hauing taken his bedde, 
‘he sent for his Physitions, who albeit they perceived that he 
‘ was past cure, yet loath to lose so profitable a member to their 
‘ commensing commonwealth, they ministered to him a potion: 
‘but afterwards, when they perceiued that the force therof 
‘ wrought so stronglie vpon him, as that it purged away all the 
‘ conscience, wit, and honestie he had; and that Purgarentur ea, 
‘ que purgari non oportuit, a deadlie signe, they came vnto him 
‘and with teares in their eyes, told him that there was no way 
‘ with him but one; and therefore wisht him to set his worldlie 





* A Tyburn tippet (our author means) in Tyburn fields. _ 
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‘ affaires in order, that no controuersie might growe amongst his, 
‘ after he was gone.’—Sign. LE. 3. 

Martin then makes his last speech: and explains the three 
causes of his death. ‘ The first was my foolerie:’ (his ‘ twaddling 
‘tales’ and ‘fond words and phrases’): ‘the next was my 
‘ ribaudrie.’ ‘The third and last meanes that hath brought me 
‘ to my last end, was worst of all; and that was my blasphemie, 
&c.: and ends with some advice to his sons (‘ those two scape- 
‘ thrifts to him, who like a couple of good and vertuous babes 
‘stood grinning all the while, as glad they should bee chiefe 
‘ Martins themselues’), that it was worse than vain to expect 
that even if the bishoprics were suppressed and their posses- 
sions alienated, themselves would be the gainers. ‘ Touching 
‘ the matter you strive for, take heede what you do: you shoot 
‘at Church liuings, you hope to have the spoyle. See what 
‘ hath come by it in Scotland. Forsee what will become of it 
‘here: forget not the last partition.” And he tells them the 
fable of the Fox and the Crow. (Sign. F. 3. Rev.) 

Martin Marprelate’s will, his last will and testament, that 
‘ lay sealed in his deske, bound fast with an hempen string,’ is 
now read to him in the hearing of his sons. Let us also hear 
the substance of the Puritans bequests. 

‘ He begun with the vsuall style; next touching his bodie, 
‘ (for it should seeme he had forgotten his soule, for the partie 
‘ that heard it told me, he heard no word of it,)’ much after the 
fashion of men now-a-days, ‘he would not be buried in any 
‘church, chappell, nor churchyard, for that they had been 
‘ prophaned with superstition; but in some barne, outhouse, or 
‘ field: without bell, pompe, or any solemnitie— minister he 
‘ would haue none to bury him, but his sonne, or some one of 
‘ his lay brethren, to tumble him into the pit.’ 

We stop here, tv caution our readers against supposing that 
the author of ‘ Martin’s Month’s Mind’ has exaggerated the pro- 
babilities of such a case as is here supposed. Wathagriin, the 
Puritan printer (who has already been alluded to), about the 

ear 1585, or 1586, for the book is not dated, though the name 
is attached, published ‘A booke of the Forme of common 
‘ prayers, administration of the Sacraments, &c.: agreeable to 
* God’s worde, and the vse of the reformed Churches.’ We now, 
limited as our space is, intend to extract from this, the whole 
Order of Buriall! ‘ The corps is reuerently to be brought to the 
* graue, accompanied with the neighbours in comely manner, without 
‘ any further ceremonie.’ A very similar book printed at Middel- 
burgh in 1586, and again in 1587, also called Forms of Common 
Prayer, &c., has the same service (?) appointed, word for word. 
But it may be said these were but private forms after all: it is 
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strange, however, that there should be so many editions at the 
same time, and we could prove that they were intended to be of 
authority: but it is enough now to say that we have another 
work to appeal to; viz. ‘The Booke of prayers and administra- 
‘ tion of the Sacramentes, approued and received by the Churche 
‘of Scotland. 1584.’ Again, we extract the whole Order of 
Burial. ‘ The corps is reuerentlie brought to the graue, accom- 
‘ panied with the congregation, without any further ceremonies : 
‘ which being buried, the Minister if he be present, and required, 
‘ goeth to the Church, if it be not farr off, and maketh some 
‘comfortable exhortation to the people, touching death and 
‘ resurrection.” We cannot say whether this is the order still 
observed by the members of the establishment, miscalled 
the Church of Scotland, but we know that it was so for 
many years after this time: and we must also own that it did 
allow a faint and distant opening for the burying of our dead out 
of our sight, in somewhat a more decorous way than we should 
get rid of a dead dog. But still an opening very distant: the 
minister is to be present; he is to be asked; he is to go to the 
church only if it be not far off: a happy concatenation not very 
favourable to the chance of ‘ some comfortable exhortation.’ 

Looking back wistfully to years long gone by, regretting, as 
we often must, the many good observances which have been 
taken away from us, how much cause yet of thankfulness have 
we as members of the Church of England, that not all is gone : 
that, for example, in this one point of burial, we still commit 
the bedies of our fellow-Christians to the earth, as hoping for 
their blessed resurrection; as knowing that they are not severed 
really from, although no longer visibly in, our Holy Communion ; 
that they are still to be subjects of our pious solicitude, still to 
be prayed for over the grave, still to be partakers with ourselves 
in the mysterious blessings which attend the offering up to the 
Almighty Father of the Body and the Blood of our risen 
Lord. 

But we reluctantly return to Martin: ‘he would not be laid 
‘ East and West, but North and South: Tomb he would haue 
‘ none, nor Epitaph upon his graue, but in some post or tree, not 
‘farre from it, he would have onelie engraven, M. M. M. 
‘ Whereby his sonnes say, he meant, Memoria Martini Magni. 
‘ But I think rather, this, Monstrum Mundi Martinus. (Sign. G, 1.) 
The will goes on to bequeath various legacies: such as his 
knavery, his lying and slandering, his foolery, &c. &c. to various 
persons: ‘Item, I bequeath all my plots, and modells, that I 
‘ haue drawne, of churches, and commonweales, to the number 
‘of twelve, for euerie moneth of the year one, to our chiefe 
‘ builders (you know their names) to dispose of at their plea- 
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‘sure.’ And so, the narrative goes on, within about half an 
hour, Martin Marprelate dies. The next day, the physicians 
open his body, and find ‘ a wonderfull corrupt carcasse :’ a hollow 
heart; lungs, huge and made to prate: a tongue ‘ wonderfullie 
‘ swolne in his mouth; I thinke by reason of his blasphemie.’ 
‘ The night after (for the horrible stinke thereof, because his 
‘ bodie was so corrupt), and for that he durst not in his life time 
‘ bee seene by day, being a night bird; they carried him foorth 
‘in the darke; and by reason he died excommunicate, and they 
‘ might not therefore burie him in Christian buriall, and his will 
‘ was not to come there inanie wise; they brought him vnawares 
‘ to a dunghill, taking it for a tumpe, since a tomb might not 
‘ be had, and there cast him in.’ ‘ And this is the very truth of 
‘ old Martin’s death, which if the young Martins, or any Martinist 
‘ of them all denie; I cast here my mitten upon the quarrell.’— 
Sign. G. 2. et seq. 

We might have fancied that Martin, being dead, might rest 
at last; upon the old principle de mortuis nil nisi bonum. But 
our author thought differently: and feared not to say so. In 
his prefatory Epistle to Pasquin, speaking of the Martinists, he 
ends, ‘ Since they are now become contemptible, amongst the 
‘ most and best, let vs trample on them as the dirt of the streete.’ 
So his book finishes, as in fact the history of any one’s death 
should, with a series of epitaphs, by various contributors. We 
shall extract the author's own. 

* Hic iacet, ut pinus, *O vos Martiniste, * At gens Anglorum, 

Nec Cesar, nec Ninus, Et vos Brouniste, Presertim verorum, 

Nec magnus Godwinus, Et Famililouiste, Nec non, qui morum, 

Nec Petrus, nec Linus, Et Anabaptiste, Estis bonorum, 

Nec plus, nec minus, Et omnes sectistz, Inimici horum, 

Quam clandestinus, Et Machiueliste, Ut est decorum, 

Miser ille Martinus, Et Atheist, Per omne forum, 

Videte singuli.’ Quorum dux fuit iste, In secula seculorum, 
Lugete singuli.’ Gaudete singuli.’ 
(Sign. H. 2.)* 

We have one tract more, which was either published at 
the same time with the ‘ Month’s Minde,’ or very shortly after. 
This is, ‘ Plaine Percevall the Peace-maker.’ (No. 12.) Almost 
every one, we know ne exception, who has alluded to or pro- 
fessed to give a list of the Marprelate Tracts, has set it down to 
the credit of his adversary, or has directly attributed it to Nash. 
ge Lowndes, Bibl. Dict.) But it is, in fact, a last gasp of 
the Puritans: an expression in their extremity of some desire 
of peace: a wish that they might for a time, until themselves 
spoke again, be let alone. The quaintness of the title, leaning 
apparently against Martin Marprelate, would be apt to mislead: 
and the writer of it struggles to be neutral, but his bias is too 





* This epitaph is quoted by Dr. Bliss in his edition of Wood’s Athene, from 
Weaver’s Funeral Monuments. 
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strong to be mistaken. The book is tiresome: the spirit of the 
particular controversy might be said to be at an end; and we do 
not propose to strain the little remnant of our reader’s patience 
through ‘ Plaine Percevall.’ There is no little anxiety displayed 
to be witty, or to seem to be so, according to the old tune; but 
we agree with Percevall himself, that after the spice and pepper- 
corns of the earlier dishes of the feast, he follows, ‘like a plaine 
Dunstable groome, with salt and spoones on a trencher.’ Now 
that, in fact, the battle had been fought, and the assailants beaten 
out of the field with their own weapons, and (in a sense) upon 
their own ground, it was too late, and manifestly absurd, that 
any one should venture forward as a peacemaker, to say, as it 
were, to two parties no longer equally strong, ‘ be friends,’ and so 
strive to cover a defeat, and check, by a pretended compromise, the 
real triumph of the victors. If there is any cleverness at all in 
the idea, it certainly consists in the attempt to induce men to 
believe that such really was the case; and if, again, we can give 
any credit for sincerity to some of our historians, this ruse, though 
it failed with contemporaries, succeeded with their successors. 
These seem to have thought that it was not alarm, but a genuine 
wish for peace, which at last brought the Puritan to complain 
that there ‘ was no penaltie to represse such lauish ouer reachers 
‘as offer legends of lies to the presse ;’ that ‘heresay is too 
‘ slender an evidence to spit a man’s credit upon;’ and that it 
should come to this, as the most reasonable and Christian course, 
‘ Well, Martin and you professed Mar-Martins, in presence of 
‘me Perceuall, shake hands and be friendes, meet halfe-way, 
‘and I standing jump in the middle, will crie aime to you 
‘ both.’—Pp. 11, 12, 20. 

One consequence of acting a pretended part is shown in this 
book: both the style and the matter are in many places so 
obscure and involved, that it is not possible to make sense of it. 
We would willingly give some specimens of the author’s reason- 
ing, but have found the greatest difficulty in selecting one: 
Plaine Percevall begins a long paragraph addressing this side, 
then turns to that, back again to the first, and so on, equal in 
his favours, until the reader is most successfully mystified, and 
so far the object of the author gained. (We would refer, for 
example, to pp. 16, 17, 18.) The following extract, however, is 
clear enough, and somewhat to the purpose; addressing (if we 
are not mistaken) the Mar-Martins. ‘ Mary who began (say 
‘you:) Martin cald traytor first, he spake lavishly, and must 
‘ heare as knauishly. Now the blood is vp; he that hath most 
‘ gall in his garbage, thinks to win the goall. And he that hath 
‘most toong powder hopes to driue the other out of the field 
‘ first. I could tell these eager youngsters how they might be 
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‘euen with their adversary: giue faire words for foule: Doe 
‘ good against euill, and heape hoat burninge coales vpon his head. 
‘ That is a sentence sooner belieud, bicause it is scripture, then 
‘put in practise, for all it is true’—P.7. And one more: 

dressing Martin or his sons: ‘ O Martin, honor gray heares, 
‘ during thy nonage: or else looke for dishonor and dotage, if 
‘thou canst get any competent yeeres on thy backe; be thou 
‘a young boy or a stale batchellar, learne to reuerence those 
‘ two ornaments of a common-wealth ; age and authority. Barre 
‘ this pert bearding of men reputed honest for their behaviour, 
‘and honorable both for their calling and counsaile.—P. 13. 
We would draw our reader's attention to the qualified praise, 
reputed honest and honourable. It was an enemy that did this. 

Besides the volumes which we have described, there was pub- 
lished in 1589 a Latin tract against Martin Marprelate, of which 
we give the full title below.* A copy of this is in the Bodleian 
Library. It is very sensibly written, and its object to prevent 
the youths of that day being carried away by Martin’s misrepre- 
sentations of facts, ill-arguments, and lies. It points out the 
extent which Puritan violence would reach if not checked; that 
it would not overthrow the Bishops of the Church only, but the 
ruling powers of the State. The pretended divine call which 
many of that faction claimed, and that they had authority given 
them, are also exposed and denied. The author states expressly 
in his preface that he aims at arguments, and not persons. We 
have no doubt that this is one of the rarest books connected 
with the controversy ; being written in a learned language, and 
for a particular class, it is probable that the original edition was 
somewhat limited. 

There were also at least two, perhaps more, poetical tracts 
against Martin. One of these ‘ Mar-Martine,’ was written soon 
after the ‘Hay any Worke for Cooper, or the ‘ Dialogue of 
Tyrannical Dealing. It begins (we take our account from 
Herbert)— 

‘I knowe not why a trueth in rime set out 

‘ Maie not as wel mar Martine and his mates, 

‘ As shamelesse lies in prose-books cast about, 

‘ Mar priests, & prelates, and subvert whole states. 
‘ For where truth builds, and lying overthroes, 
‘ One truth in rime, is worth ten lies in prose.’ 


The book consists of satirical epitaphs, much we suppose after 
the fashion of those in the ‘ Month’s Minde,’ alluded to already. 





* Antimartinus; seu monitio cujusdam Londinensis ad adolescentes utriusque 
academia, contra personatum quendam rabulam, qui se Anglicé Martin Marprelat, 
hoc est, Martinum Maotvydpxov, % usodpxov vocat. Londini. Excudebant Georgius 
Bishop et Radulphus Newbery. Anno Domini 1589. 4to. Pp. 60. 
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This production excited the wrath of the Martinists. The author 
of the ‘ Just Censure and Reproofe’ says, ‘ 1 would have born with 
‘ thee, if thou haddest taken a little paines in ryming with Mar- 
‘ Martin, that the cater-caps may knowe howe the meanest of my 
‘ father’s sonnes is able to answeare them, both at blunt and 
‘sharpe. And for thy further instruction against another time, 
‘heere is a sample for thee of that, which in such like cases 
‘ thou art to performe. {| The first rising, generation, and ori- 
‘ ginall of Mar-Martin. 
l. 
‘ From Sarum came a gooses egge, 
‘ with specks and spots bepatched, 
‘ A priest of Lambeth coucht thereon ; 
‘ thus was Mar-Martin hatched. 
‘ Whence hath Mar-Martin all his wit 
* but from that egge of Sarum ? 
‘ The rest comes all from great Sir John, 
‘ who rings vs all this larum. 


2. 


‘ What can the cockatrice hatch up, 
‘ but serpent like himselfe ? 
‘ What sees the Ape within the glass 
‘ but a deformed elfe ? 
‘Then must Mar-Martin have some smell 
‘ of forge or else of fire, 
‘ A sotte in wit, a beast in minde, 
‘ for so was damme and sire.’ 


Sign. D. iij. Quoted also by Herbert. The other poetical tract 
is, ‘A Whip for an Ape, or Martin displaied.’ It begins — 


‘ Since reason, Martin, cannot stay thy pen, 
‘ We’il see what rime will do: have at thee then !’ 


One stanza bears upon a point which we have already spoken 
of, and we therefore quote it as confirming our own view :— 


‘ And ye graue men that answere Martin’s mowes, 
‘ He mocks the more, and you in vain loose times. 
‘ Leaue Apes to Doggs to baite, their skins to crowes, 
‘ And let old Zanam lashe him with his rimes. 
‘ The beast is proud when men note his enditings ; 
‘ Let his workes goe the waie of all wast writings.’ 


Both these tracts are a single sheet each of four leaves, and 
copies are in the libraries of the British Museum and Bodley. 
Another effective weapon was used against the Puritans, but 
soon forbidden by the government, viz. the stage. The theatri- 
cal history of that period is somewhat obscure; and there is not 
any play now extant which was performed with the especial 
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object of ridiculing Martin. There are several allusions to him 
in plays of the same date; one or two, perhaps, may be traced in 
Shakspere; but it seems clear that allusions only were not the 
limits. Martin Marprelate was put forward as a character. 
We have a proof of this in a passage, wherein the author of 
‘ Pappe with an Hatchet’ complains that these representations 
had been put a stop to. He says, ‘ Would those Comedies 
‘ might be allowed to be plaid that are pend, and then I am sure 
‘he (¢. e Martin) would be decyphered, and so perhaps dis- 
‘couraged. He shall not be brought in as whilom he was, and yet 
‘ verie well, with a cocks combe, an apes face, a wolfe’s bellie, 
‘ cats clawes, &c. ; but in a cap’de cloake, and all the best apparel 
‘ he ware the highest day in the yeare, thats neither on Christ- 
‘mas daie, Good fridaie, Easter daie, Ascension, nor Trinitie 
‘ sundaie, (for that were popish,) but on some rainie weeke-daie, 
‘ when the brothers and sisters had appointell a watch for parti- 
‘ cular praiers, a thing as bad at the least as auricular confes- 
‘ sion.’—Sign. D. 2. Rev. In 1589 the introduction of matters 
connected with religion into plays had become so extensive, 
that Burghley (who occasionally threw his shield over the Puri- 
tans) issued a commission to inquire what companies of players 
had offended. A very valuable document has lately been dis- 
covered, in which Shakspere, and some twenty of his fellow- 
players, disclaim their having been concerned in any of these 
objectionable representations.* 

We do not think it beside the mark to add, that two volumes 
came out apparently after the Marprelate tracts had ceased for 
some time. The first, by Penry, (but anonymous,) ‘ A treatise, 
‘ wherein is manifestlie proved that reformation, and those that 
‘ sincerely favor the same, are unjustly charged to be enemies 
vato her Maiestie and the state, &c. 1590.’ 4to. A copy of this is 
lying before us, and we have mentioned it, although itself not 
exactly connected with our particular subject, any more than 
many other tracts of the same sort which continued to be pub- 
lished, because it seems that it was replied to in the old style of 
the authors of ‘ Pappe,’ or the ‘ Countercuffé.’ The spirit in 
which they wrote seems to have died slowly away. We do not 
remember to have seen this answer, and take the title of it from 
Herbert. ‘The first part of Pasquil’s Apologie. Wherein he 
renders a reason to his friendes of his long silence: and gallops 
the fielde with a Treatise of Reformation lately written by a 
fugitive, John Penrie. Printed where I was, and where I will 
bee ready by the helpe of God and my muse, to send you the 
Maygame of Martinisme for an intermedium between the first 
and the second part of the Apologie. Anno Dom. 1590.” 


* Vide Knight’s Shakspere, a Biography, p. 342. 
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We have left until now one or two points upon which a few 
observations seem to be called for; and first the date of these 
publications. They have been set down as about the year 1590, 
which, speaking generally, is not incorrect. The Epistle and 
Epitome were both published in 1588. The first edition of the 
Admonition* before the end of that year, or early in 1590 (as we 
now compute). Bishop Cooper complains how lamentable a 
thing it was that such books as the Marprelate’s should be in 
men’s hands and bosoms, ‘ when the viewe of the mightie Navie 
‘of the Spaniards is scant passed out of our sight: when the 
‘terrible sound of their shot ringeth, as it were, yet in 
our eares.’—P. 33. Nor had the winter passed away when 
Martin’s answer (Hay any Worke) was published. ‘I cannot,’ he 
says,) ‘ be got to tell them where I am, because I loue not the 
‘ ayre of the Clinke or Gatehouse in this colde time of winter.’— 
P. 2. The Queen’s proclamation, as given in Wilkins, 4, 340. 
against certain seditious and schismatical books and libels, is 
dated Feb. 13th, 1588, ¢. ¢. 1589, new style. The ‘ Countercuffe’ 
is dated the eyght of August, and the return of Pasquill 20th of 
October, in the same year. The intermediate months would be 
fully occupied with the other pamphlets, and winter was again 
near at hand, if not already come, when the ‘ Month’s Mind,’ dated 
1589, was written.—(Vide Sign. A. 2.) At the same time, or 
shortly after, as we have already said, came out ‘Plain Percevall.’ 

A far less easy task is it, even to guess at the authors. The 
tracts on the Marprelate side have usually been attributed to 
Penry, Throgmorton, Udal, and Fenner. We are obliged to 
refer our readers who wish a further account of these writers, to 
Wood's Athenz, under Penry, to Collier, Strype, and Herbert's 
edition of Ames. Our limits do not allow us to say more, than 
that after a careful examination of these and other authorities on 
the subject, the question remains in our judgment as obscyre as 
before ; and that it is very far from clear, that either of the three 
last named were actually concerned in the authorship of any one 
of the pamphlets. It is undeniable that they were written by 
several persons. We say undeniable, in spite of the author of 
the ‘ Almond for a Parratt, who attributes all to Penry. ‘ Let all 
‘ posteritie that shall heare of his knauerie, attend the discovery 





* The copy which we have used, is a second edition, with a date, 1589. It is al- 
most page for page and line for line, identical with the other. The first is known 
from two alterations; one in p. 40, where dare in the text is pasted over with can, 
and one in p. 135, the assertion they will not denie, is modified into it is not yet proued, 
also pasted over. Both these are properly corrected in the second edition. We are 
indebted to Martin’s keen eye for the detection of these (Hay any Worke, p. 38), 
who chuckles and says that he has already ‘ made the Bishops pull in their hornes;’ 
and indeed the circumstance is very remarkable. Copies of both editions are in the 
Bodleian. 
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‘ which now I will make of his villanie. Pen. I. Pen. Welch 
‘ Pen. Pen the Protestationer, Demonstrationer, Supplicationer, 
‘ Appellationer, Pen. the father, Pen. the sonne, Pen. totum in 
* toto et totum in qualibet parte.’—Sign. E. 2. Rev. 

We might have expected more certainty with regard to the 
writers against Martin Marprelate: but as we have already seen, 
here also we are disappointed ; and all that remains appears to 
be, to prevent, if possible, the connecting them with wrong 
names. Nash, from general consent, was probably one; John 
Lilly, the Euphuist, another, upon the authority of Oldys, who 
allots to him ‘ Pappe with a Hatchet ;’ but if he wrote any of them, 
we should say not that, but the ‘Almond for a Parratt:’ it is much 
more in his style, and we would refer our readers to the extract 
from that book, given before (p. 393). The sentence, ‘ The hu- 
‘ mours of my eies, &c.,’ seems conclusive. 

Two or three years after the date of this controversy (viz. 
1593) a quarrel of long standing was in full vigour between 
Nash and Gabriel Harvey. The latter published a quarto volume, 
now very rare, against Nash, entitled ‘ Pierce's Supererogation, 
or, a new praise of the old Ass.’ Harvey was a learned man: 
his books overflow from the most queer accumulation which he 
had made from all sorts of authors, upon all sorts of subjects ; 
he knew something also of the classics; he was a pedant, and 
absurdly vain. His enemy was a wit; himself an excellent 
butt. This particular volume, ‘ Pierce’s Supererogation,’ shows 
how deeply its author had been stung, and exhibits both his 
own foolery of style in the highest perfection, and a wonderful 
mixture of originality of thought, with the result of long study. 
We quote his work now as of no little importance to our sub- 
ject. Writing against Nash, he charges his friend Lilly with 
the authorship of ‘ Pappe with a Hatchet” (We doubt much 
whether Harvey’s accusation has not been the chief evidence 
upon the point.) He then acknowledges that himself had been 
accused of having written some of the Marprelate tracts, and, 
much after Plaine Percevall’s style, complains of the whole affair, 
speaks in disparagement of Martin, and in more decided lan- 
guage against his answerers, as would be natural, his own ene- 
mies, Nash and Lilly, (as the report went,) being of them. He 
abuses the ‘ Pappe’ with right good will; but his hatred of the 
supposed author peeps through as the real cause, together with 
a strong leaning towards the Puritans. Doctor Perne (of whom 
we have already said enough) comes in for a fair share of his 
satire, and both well-placed and well-spoken it is. We would 
refer our readers for more information to the book; a reprint 
also of which is in the second volume of Sir E. Brydges’s 
Archaica. 
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A much more important point is it, to prove that the Mar- 
relate Tracts were not only connived at (which is acknow- 
ledged), but recommended by, and their authors known to the 
leaders of the Puritan party. In the ‘Just Censure’ occurs a pas- 
sage much to the purpose. It shows that at the time of publi- 
cation, men were generally used to connect the names of Cart- 
wright, and Paget, and Travers, with these libels. When the 
experiment failed, however much their then followers, and after- 
wards their apologists, have laboured to throw off fiom them so 
great odium, yet Martin himself allows that at the time such was 
the common report. We have already said, that there is no 
plain, sincere-looking denial of such connexion in the known 
writings of those men. In the ‘Just Censure, the writer makes 
the Bishop of London say at the table of the High Commis- 
sioners, ‘My Masters, you must not sleepe in this matter. I 
‘ will be a pursuivant myselfe, rather than abide this tumult. If 
‘I were, I trowe I would watch about Traverse his house in 
‘ Milke-streete, who go in and out there, and I would know what 
‘ they caried vnder their cloakes too. There is Paget at Hounslo, 
‘ &c.—There is Cartwright too at Warwicke, he hath got him 
‘such a companie of disciples, both of the worshipfull, or other 
‘ of the poorer sort, as we have no cause to thanke him. Neuer 
‘ tell me, that hee is too graue to trouble himselfe with Martins 
‘ conceits.—Cartwright seeks the peace of the Church no other- 
‘ wise than his platform may stande. I doe not see of my trothe, 
‘but that Martin’s abettors may be worse than himselfe, and doe 
‘more mischiefe.’— Sign. D. ij. Pasquil tells Marforius also in 
his Dialogue, that passing by Martin, he must have ‘three 
‘courses of the launce with Th. Cartwright. Hath Martin 
‘made him his God, and thinketh he to escape my fingers ?’ 
The author of the ‘Almond for a Parratt,’ sums up a long history 
of Cartwright, beginning from his disappointment about the 
Vice-chancellorship of Cambridge, by praying that pride which 
overthrew Golias, Haman, and Herod, ‘ will also confound arro- 
‘ gant T. C. and all his accomplishes in the Lord’s good time.’ 
—Sign. D. 2. Rev. It is not therefore surprising that when 
Cartwright was brought before the Commissioners in 1590, 
among the articles objected were two, accusing him of knowing 
who wrote and printed ‘several libels, going under the name of 
‘ Martin Marprelate.’ And it is remarkable that he refused to 
deny upon oath that he had such a a 
Our readers have now accompanied us through the volumes 
which are extant of the famous Martin Marprelate and his ad- 
versaries. Strype had read some of them: he gives especially a 
long account of the Admonition : Mr. D’Israeli also seems to have 
read in a cursory way about five or six of the tracts, and has 
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written a short paper on the subject in his ‘Quarrels of Authors :’* 
but the credit which we would at least claim is, that probably 
for more than 200 years, no one, except ourselves, has either had 
the opportunity or taken the trouble of examining the whole 
series. ‘Though each tract separately may not be of much 
interest, except for the quaint allusions to local customs, and 
manners of the day, which several of them furnish (and which 
we have been obliged to omit noticing), yet together they throw 
very considerable light upon the religious history of the age, 
and prove equally the extremes to which the doctrines of the 
Reformation were speedily carried, and the peril in which its 

enuine disciples soon placed the Church of England. Martin 

[arprelate was most rapid in his growth; sudden in his attack; 
novel in his method; we have seen that sober reasoning was 

owerless against him, and equally so the strong arm of the 

rivy Council:}+ but at last he was struck down with almost a 
like suddenness. Scarcely more than a single year saw both the 
beginning and the end of his attempt. Nevertheless, it was not 
only the great controversy of that year, but the controversy of the 
Elizabethan age. We must not so much estimate it by the 
shortness of the time it occupied, as by the consequences to which 
it led, and the various events which had been long tending 
towards it, and of which it was, though monstrous, the matured 
produce. The Puritans had been making many struggles: 
working openly, working secretly: losing no opportunities of. 
carrying on to full perfection the fantastic theories, and wild 
heretical absurdities of the earlier reformers; pouring out their 
abuse of Catholic practice in private conventicles, in lectures 
from the pulpit, in exercises, and in more moderate language, by 
means of the press. At last they ventured upon Martin: 
ventured, if not beyond their own depth, at any rate beyond the 
sympathy of lookers on: people were amused it may be, but at 
the first check regained their senses, and took part against them; 
and Puritanism for some years, until that generation had passed 
away, received a blow under which it staggered, without a hope of 
recovery, until fresh strength and energy was again given it, from 
sources abhorrent to its original design; and by the enlisting among 
its ranks of a multifarious host, who sought, and with success, to 
use it as a political weapon for the attainment of other unholy ends. 





* We would refer our readers to that paper, because at the end is a reprint of the 
‘ Whip for an Ape.’ The other poetical pamphlet, Mar-Martin, is reprinted in the 
Censura Literaria, vi, 236. 

+ It may, indeed, be doubted whether the Privy Council was sincere against the 
Puritans: Fuller says that there lay the great strength of that party, even as the 
Archbishop and the High Commission were their chief enemies; and Strype in his 
life of Parker tells us that when the ‘ 4dmonition to the Parliament,’ was ordered under 
heavy penalties to be brought in to the diocesan within twenty days, so little attention 
was paid to it, that not one copy ever reached any of the Bishops. 





I Promessi Sposi. The Betrothed. By AurssANnpRo MANzonI. 
A new Translation. 2 vols. London: Burns. 1844. 


Ir is too late in the day for a formal critique upon a novel 
which has been so long before the world as I Promessi Sposi; and 
we do not want a few rough thoughts which we string together, 
to be regarded as such. A new translation, however, is a sort 
of fresh introduction of Manzoni’s work amongst us, and 
naturally recalls some notice to it. 

The present translation is spirited, pliant, and nervous, and 
reflects the original transparently. It reads like a translation in 
parts; but perhaps that could not well be helped. The difficulty 
of the choice between a genuine and characteristic style of trans- 
lation, and a smooth one, is well known. One who prefers the 
former—and we think it is decidedly to be preferred— must 
make up his mind to a few roughnesses occasionally. They only 
come in occasionally in the present translation, and are of very 
little consequence; while the spirit, force, and liveliness of 
Manzoni is perpetually seen in it. Easy flowing English and 
literal characteristic translation in the main combine, and make 
the want of knowledge of Italian as supportable a regret, as a 
translation can be expected to do. 

Weare struck, as soon as we open Manzoni, with the difference 
of the ground, air, and scenery, and costume of mind and body, 
from what we have in our own romances. We feel we are in Italy, 
and not in England or Scotland. There is a peculiar instinct by 
which the domestic eye sees foreign marks and symptoms; and 
any thing characteristic of another nationality is detected im- 
mediately. The Englishman sees something especially French 
in the first cart and horse that meets his eye after landing at 
Calais. Some very broad Italian features come across one in 
the first pages of I PromessiSposi. The race of bravoes is 
especially Italian. In their ease and swagger, flourish and cavalier 
attire, the single lock of hair—the emblem of the order, their 
facetious but indomitable rascality, and the air with which they 
follow at their master’s tail, like a set of gay spotted pointer dogs, 
—these smiling, remorseless, walking stilettoes, display genuine 
Italian breeding. They answer to the moss troopers and armed feu- 
dal retainers of Scott’s novels: Christie of the Clinthill, in the 
Monastery, is an approach to the bravo. But the moss troopers 
are a very rustic, rough hewn form of the character, and come under 
the shade and cover of the wild justice of the day, as accredited 
agents in a way of feudal law. ‘The bravo dispenses with 
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any such shelter, and takes more of the position of the civilized 
pickpocket and cut-throat. There is no doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to the propriety of his being hung at any moment of his 
career, that it may please the author to inflict justice upon him. 
In their very best exhibitions, and when the bravo’s tricks are 
most sportive, good humoured, and attractive, the gallows never 
for an instant deserts the judicial corner of the reader’s eye. As 
Mr. Carlyle describes Robespierre generally as a sort of compound 
of murder and tallow grease, the bravo mixes the playfulness 
of the feather and the lightness of the cascade with the same 
formidable substratum of character. He is a pleasure-ground 
statue, and ornaments as well as strengthens his master’s service. 
He appears on the staircase and in the anteroom; he ushers 
the guest politely into the drawing-room, and is ready, with equal 
politeness, to stick his poniard into him on his exit. He watches 
his master’s eye, and has the real gratification of a faithful animal 
in pleasing him. We must add, that even his faithfulness is of 
a humorous and capricious kind, and can never fairly be said to 
be appropriated. There are, however, large general reasons why 
the bravo and the master should be friends; and so long as these 
are in operation, he may be depended on. He is much more of 
a gentleman, and much more of a scoundrel, than a very insolent 
debauched London footman. He is a town-bred more than a 
country ruffian, is familiar with parades and lounges, arcades and 
squares; and follows his master from the country chateau to 
the town house at Milan, or Rome, or Naples, with something 
of the latter’s fashionable love of town life, and change of air. 
The general impression in the public at large about him, and the 
looks and shrugs of passers by, do not affect him in the smallest 
degree. His master’s livery protects him; he is strong in the 
inner circle and imperium in imperio which the count or the 
marquis commands, and walks past the street crowd with an in- 
ward serene sense of security, analogous to the peace of mind 
produced by a calm conscience, and the memory of good and 
beneficent actions. The world thinks he ought to be hanged; 
but he does not think so; and his opinion is supported by the fact 
that he is not. On the contrary, he considers himself the very 
cream of the subordinate and lower region of chivalry, and 
second only in point of magnanimity and consideration to the 
crested count, baron, and cavalier. The proclamations of governors 
pass over his head with the innocence of soft zephyrs, and he is 
sentenced by a hundred exterminating clauses of which he hardly 
condescends to acknowledge the existence. In 1583, ‘ the most 
‘illustrious and excellent Signor Don Carlo d’Aragon, Prince 
‘ of Castelvetrano, Duke of Terranuova, Marquis of Avola, Count 
‘of Burgeto, grand Admiral, and grand Constable of Sicily, 
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‘ Governor of Milan, and Captain-General of His Catholic Majesty 
‘in Italy, being fully informed,’ &c. &c.; and after him, in 1593, 
‘the most Illustrious and most Excellent Signor Juan Fernandez 
‘de Velasco, Constable of Castile, Grand Chamberlain of his 
‘ Majesty, Duke of the city of Frias, Count of Haro and Castel- 
‘novo, Lord of the House of Velasco, and that of the Seven 
‘ Infantas of Lara, Governor of the State of Milan, &c., being fully 
‘ informed, &c. &c.; and after him, in 1600, ‘ the most Illustrious 
‘and most Excellent Signor, Il Signor Don Pietro Enriquez de 
‘ Acevedo, Count of Fuentes, Captain and Governor of the 
‘ State of Milan, being fully informed of how much loss and de- 
‘struction bravoes and vagabonds are the cause, of the mischief 
‘such sort of people effect against the public weal; and that the 
‘number of these people is on the increase, and day and night 
‘nothing is heard of them but murder, homicide, robbery, and 
‘ crimes of every kind,’-—warns them to evacuate the country, on 
pain of being sent to the galleys three years. Even ‘if no crime 
‘can be proved against the individual, the sole reputation and 
name of a bravo’ is enough: and ‘his Excellency is resolved to 
‘be obeyed by every one.’ Time after time, once in about every 
half dozen years, every Governor is seized with a desire to put 
an end to the bravoes: ‘ being fully informed, &c. &c. he is, once 
and for all, ‘ resolved to extirpate a plant so pernicious.’ ‘ The 
‘most Illustrious Signor Don Giovanni de Mendosa, Marquis of 
‘ Hynojosa, gentleman,’ &c. goes so far as to make a new corrected 
and enlarged edition of all the proclamations of precedin 
governors, which is sent to Pandolfo and Marco Tullio Molastesti, 
associated printers to his Majesty, to be printed for the de- 
struction of the bravoes. Yet they survived even this formidable 
blow; and very soon after, the most Excellent Signor, the 
Signor, &c., and then the most Excellent Signor, the Signor, &c. 
respectively, recorrect and republish these corrected documents, 
with new admonitions, and severe penalties, &c. ‘ with a firm 
‘ purpose that, with all rigour and without any hope of remission, 
‘they shall be fully carried out.’ Alas for the farce of pro- 
clamations, corrected and enlarged, and admonitions and new 
penalties added, the race of bravoes still continued to flourish, 
and the next proclamation laments ‘that the greatest outrages 
‘ are still caused by those denominated bravoes.’ 

It is in the thick of these vehement proclamations that we are 
introduced to the proscribed, injured race. 

‘ The curate, having turned the corner, and looked forward, 
‘as was his custom, towards the chapel, beheld an unexpected 
‘sight, and one he would not willingly have seen. Two men, 
‘ one opposite the other, were stationed at the confluence, so to 
‘ say, of the two ways: one of them was sitting across the low wall, 
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‘ with one leg dangling on the outer side, and the other supporting 
‘ him in the path: his companion was standing up, leaning against 
‘ the wall, with his arms crossed on his breast. Their dress, their 
‘ carriage, and so much of their expression as could be distin- 
‘ guished at the distance at which the curate stood, left no doubt 
‘about their condition. Each had a green net on his head, 
‘ which fell upon the left shoulder, and ended in a large tassel. 
‘ Their long hair, appearing in one large lock upon the forehead : 
‘ on the upper lip two long mustachios, curled at the end: their 
‘ doublets, confined by bright leathern girdles, from which hung 
‘ a brace of pistols: a little horn of powder, dangling round their 
‘ necks, and falling on their breasts like a necklace : on the right 
‘ side of their large and loose pantaloons, a pocket, and from the 
* pocket the handle of a dagger: a sword hanging on the left, 
‘ with a large basket-hilt of brass, carved in cipher, polished and 
‘ gleaming :—all, at a glance, discovered them to be individuals 
‘of the species bravo.’ A scene follows, in which they inform 
him it is their master Don Rodrigo’s pleasure he (the curate) 
should not marry Renzo Tramaglino and Lucia Mondella, ‘ the 
‘ hero and heroine.’ 

Their ordinary attendance on their master is characteristically 

iven. 
one And Count Attilio ?” asked Don Rodrigo, still pacing the 
* room. 

‘« He left with the gentlemen, illustrious Signor.” 

‘« Very well; six followers to accompany me—quickly ! my 
* sword, ed and hat, immediately !” 

‘The servant replied by a bow, and withdrew, returning 
‘ shortly with a rich sword, which his master buckled on, a cloak 
‘ which he threw over his shoulders, and a hat, ornamented with 
‘ lofty plumes, which he placed on his head, and fastened with 
‘a haughty air. He then moved forward, and found the six 
‘ bravoes at the door, completely armed, who, making way for 
‘ him, with a low bow, followed as his train. More surly, more 
‘ haughty, and more supercilious than usual, he left his palace, 
‘and took the way towards Lecco, amidst the salutations and 
‘ profound bows of the peasants he happened to meet ; and the 
‘ ill-mannered wight who would have ventured to pass without 
‘taking off his hat, might consider he had purchased the 
‘ exemption at a cheap rate, had the bravoes in the train been 
. — merely to enforce respect by a blow on the 
* head.’ 

Griso, the head of Don Rodrigo’s bravoes, was the one, to 
whom the boldest and most dangerous enterprises were confided. 
Guilty of murder, he had sought the protection of Don Rodrigo 
to escape the pursuit of justice; and he, by taking him into his 
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service, had sheltered him from the reach of persecution. 
The important scheme of carrying off Lucia is committed to 
him. 

‘« Griso!” said Don Rodrigo, “in this emergency it will be 
‘seen what you are worth. Before to-morrow, Lucia must be 
‘in this palace.” 

‘ © Tt shall never be said that Griso shrank from the command 
‘of his noble protector.” ’ 

Signor Griso, with his followers, are hovering that night about 
Lucia’s cottage. ‘ Hastily putting on a slouched hat, with a 
‘ pilgrim’s dress of sackcloth, scattered over with cockle-shells, 
‘and, taking in his hand a pilgrim’s staff, he said, “ Now let us 
‘act like good bravoes; quiet and attentive to orders.”’ The 
plot fails. By a most extraordinary coincidence, the village bells 
begin to ring; and they fancy themselves discovered. 

‘<< Tf the cap fits, put it on,” says a Milanese proverb: each 
‘ of the villains seemed to hear in these peals his name, surname, 
‘and nickname; they let go of Menico’s arms, hastily dropped 
‘their own, gazed at each other’s faces in mute astonishment, 
‘and then ran into the house where was the bulk of their com- 
‘panions. Menico took to his legs, and fled, by way of the 
‘ fields, towards the belfry, where he felt sure there would be 
‘some people assembled. On the other ruffians, who were rum- 
‘maging the house from top to bottom, the terrible bell made 
‘the same impression; confused and alarmed, they ran against 
‘one another, in attempting, each one for himself, to find the 
‘shortest way of reaching the street-door. Though men of 
‘approved courage, and accustomed never to turn their backs 
‘on known peril, they could not stand against an indefinite 
‘ danger, which had not been viewed at a little distance before 
‘coming upon them. It required all the authority of Griso to 
‘keep them together, so that it might be a retreat and not a 
‘flight. Just as a dog urging a drove of pigs, runs here and 
‘there after those that break the ranks, seizes one by the ears, 
‘and drags him into the herd, propels another with his nose, 
‘ barks at a third that leaves the line at the same moment, so the 
‘ pilgrim laid hold of one of his troop just passing the threshold, 
‘and drew him back, detained with his staff others who had 
‘ almost reached it, called after some who were flying they knew 
‘not whither, and finally succeeded in assembling them all in 
‘ the middle of the court-yard. “ Halt! halt! pistols in hand, 
‘ daggers in readiness, all together, and then we'll begone. We 
‘must march in order. hat care we for the bells ringing, if 
‘ we are all together, you cowards? But if we let them catch 
‘us one by one, even the villagers will give us it. For shame! 
‘ Fall behind, and keep together.” After this brief harangue, 
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‘he placed himself in the front, and led the way out. The 
‘ cottage, as we have said, was at the extremity of the village: 
‘ Griso took the road that led out of it, and the rest followed him 
‘ in good order.’ 

The faithful Griso appears characteristically towards the con- 
clusion of the story, when the wretched Don Rodrigo has just 
caught the plague, and entreats to be kept out of the Laz- 
zeretto. 

‘ « Griso!” said Don Rodrigo, with difficulty raising himself, 
‘ and sitting up in his bed, “ you have always been my trusty 
* servant.” 

« « Yes, Signor.” 

‘ « T have always dealt well by you.” 

‘ « Of your bounty.” 

‘ «] think I may trust you.... 

‘« The x 

« «© T am ill, Griso.” 

‘ «| had perceived it.” 

‘ « Tf I recover, I will heap upon you more favours than I have 
‘ ever yet done.” 

Griso made no answer, and stood waiting to see to what all 
‘ these preambles would lead. 

‘ « T will not trust myself to anybody but you,” resumed Don 
‘ Rodrigo; “do me a kindness, Griso.” 

‘« Command me,” said he, replying with this usual formula 
‘ to that unusual one. . 

‘ «© Do you know where the surgeon, Chiodo, lives ?” 

‘ « T know very well.” 

‘ « He is a worthy man, who, if he is well paid, will conceal 
‘the sick. Go and find him; tell him I will give him four, six 
‘ scudi a visit; more, if he demands more. ‘Tell him to come 
‘ here directly ; and do the thing cleverly, so that nobody may 
‘ observe it.” 

‘ « Well thought of,” said Griso; “I go, and return.” 

‘, ... Don Rodrigo lay down, and accompanied him, in 
‘ imagination, to Chiodo’s house, counting the steps, calculating 
‘the time. Now and then he would turn to look at his left side, 
‘ but quickly averted his face with a shudder. After some time, 
‘ he began to listen eagerly for the surgeon’s arrival; and this 
‘ effort of attention suspended his sense of illness, and kept his 
‘ thoughts in some degree of order. All of a sudden, he heard a 
‘ distant sound, which seemed, however, to come from the rooms, 
‘not the street. He listened still more intently ; he heard it 
‘ louder, more quickly repeated; and with it a trampling of foot- 
‘steps. A horrid suspicion rushed into his mind. He sat up, 
‘and gave still greater attention; he heard a dead sound in the 
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‘ next room, as if a weight were being cautiously set down. He 
‘ threw his legs out of bed, as if to get up; peeped at the door, 
‘ saw it open, and beheld before his eyes, and advancing towards 
‘ him, two ragged and filthy red dresses, two ill-looking faces— 
‘in one word, two monatti. He distinguished, too, half of Griso’s 
‘ face, who, hidden behind the almost closed door, remained there 
‘ on the look-out. ; 

« « Ah, infamous traitor! .. . Begone, you rascals! Biondino! 
‘ Carlotto! help! I’m murdered!” shouted Don Rodrigo. He 
‘ thrust one hand under the bolster in search of a pistol; grasped 
‘it; drew it out; but, at his first cry, the monatti had rushed up 
‘to the bed .... He began to shout with loud cries to his other 
‘servants: but in vain he called; for the abominable Griso had 
‘ sent them all off with pretended orders from their master him- 
‘self, before going to propose to the monatti to come on this 
‘ expedition, and divide the spoil. 

‘ “ Be quiet, will you,” said the villain who held him down 
‘upon the bed, to the unfortunate Don Rodrigo. And turning 
‘his face to the two who were seizing the booty, he cried to 
‘them, “ Do your work like honest fellows.” 

* You! you!” roared Don Rodrigo to Griso, whom he beheld 
‘busying himself in breaking open, taking out money and 
‘ clothes, and dividing them. “ You! after.... Ah, fiend of 
‘hell! I may still recover! I may still recover!” Griso 
‘ spoke not, nor, more than he could help, even turned in the 
‘ direction whence these words proceeded.’ 

So much for the race of bravoes. As there are other per- 
sonages in the novel besides them, we must not devote too much 
tothem. They are a type, however, of the state of things, and we 
could collect from the bravo the character of the noble. The cha- 
racter of the Italian noble differs from that of the feudal chief of 
Scott’s novels, the baron, and titled marauder of the borders, much 
in the same way in which his retainer and moss trooper differs 
from the bravo. Of course a difference of chronology comes in 
here, as well as the difference of country. The Italian noble is a 
more wily, scheming, plotting personage than the rough English 
or Scotch territorial lord. e has his nets around him, and is 
engaged in intrigues far and wide; not so much for private ends 
and projects of self-interest solely, as those of rivalry or hatred. 
He has a variety of plots on hand, large or small, in proportion to 
his extent of power, territory, or intellect. These furnish food for 
his mind and energies, and make life desirable and pleasing to 
him. The pleasure of circumventing, of hitting blows, of 
striking in the dark or in the light, of attaining some object 
by the assassination or injury of somebody, provides a sub- 
terranean diplomatic domain for him in his dark castle in 
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the Apennines, amidst black ravines, and the frowns of 
inaccessible mountain tops. Yet the neighbouring court or 
city see in their visitor a perfect gentleman, with easy smiles 
and courtly graces, and insinuating small talk for ladies. And 
though a cloud passes over his face occasionally, and seems 
to betray internal commotion and something going on that he 
does not choose men in general to know, he carries his intrigues, 
in the main, under a fair guise, till he gets back to his castle 
again, and can be gloomy, ferocious, and bloody in open day. 
The noble banditti chief, or captain of bravoes, rather than 
feudal lord, is fit head to fit body ; the bravoes look up to him 
with instinctive and superstitious admiration, as being what in 
their eyes is the beau ideal of human greatness,—a very great 
bravo. In that capacity he is the lineal descendant of the 
Macedonian and the Cesarian line, and the representative of the 
world’s heroes and conquerors. Alexander and Julius Cesar 
were only very great bravoes, and represented on a large scale 
the virtues and aspirations of the class in their classical shape. 
Achilles was a bravo; he reigned over his myrmidons, i.e. he 
was a bravo-master. The Italian noble of this day had to fight 
with more difficulties, and was more confined to his walls and 
secret chambers, than his predecessors, owing to the alteration of 
manners, and the gradual progress of law. Law was beginning 
to peep out of her corner, and was regarded by the genuine heroic 
class with much of the same feeling with which the Epicureans 
regarded religion: Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instat. Her 
puny efforts at first, indeed, created no more than a feeling and 
an impression; a suspicion in the world at large that assassins, 
and robbers, and bravoes were not respectable people: still this 
was adescent. The castellated noble, with his circle of followers, 
and machinery of poison and stiletto, had an ambiguous position, 
and seemed to fly, like an ominous night bird, the approach of 
morn, and lived under a cloud. ‘ 

On entering within this corner of Manzoni’s ground, the 
youthful reminiscences—may we say it—of Mrs. Radcliffe and 
the Mysteries of Udolpho came across us. The old images of 
the banditti noble, and his forest chateau, with its dark and 
mysterious recesses, and doors in the wall, winding stairs, 
silent corridors, and alternation of desolation and riot; the awful 
clearance and desertion of daytime, and the illuminated hall and 
riotous banquet of midnight, recur in hazy, forgotten, dreamy 
outline. The heroine, torn from her home and friends, and 
awaiting, in the castellated solitude of an Italian marquis’s 
mountain chateau, the issue of some unknown plot, and seeing 
movements going on which she cannot account for—wandering 
through empty rooms, with moth-eaten tapestry, and pictures 
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of the old counts and marquises of the family, as gloomy and as 
impenetrable as their present possessor, recur as the suitable 
traditionary associations of the region, and the development of 
the genius loci. A peculiar shadow and mystery of his own 
hangs over the motions of the titled Italian, and he is a cha- 
racteristic portion of the human aristocracy, and has his species 
side by side with Spanish grandee, English baron, Scotch laird, 
Highland chieftain, Saxon earl, and, we doubt not, Persian 
satrap, Argive king, and nobles Mexican and Peruvian, and 
caziques of Zempoalla and Quiabislon. 

We break into the middle of the description of one of this 
class, who figures prominently in this story. 

‘ During his absence he continued the same practices, not even 
‘ intermitting his correspondence with those of his friends who 
‘remained united to him (to translate literally from Ripamonti), 
‘in the secret alliance of atrocious consultations and fatal 
‘deeds.” It even appears that he engaged the foreign courts 
‘in other new and formidable undertakings, of which the above- 
‘ cited historian speaks with mysterious brevity. “ Some foreign 
‘ princes several times availed themselves of his assistance in 
‘important murders, and frequently sent him reinforcements 
‘of soldiers, from a considerable distance, to act under his 
‘ orders.” 

‘ At length (it is not exactly known how long afterwards) 
‘either the sentence of banishment against him being with- 
‘drawn, by some powerful intercession, or the audacity of the 
‘man serving him in place of any other liberation, he resolved 
‘to return home, and, in fact, did return; not, however, to 
‘ Milan, but to a castle on his manor, situated on the confines 
‘of the Bergamascan territory, at that time, as most of our 
‘ readers know, under Venetian government; and here he fixed 
‘his abode. “ This dwelling,” we again quote Ripamonti, 
‘“ was, as it were, a dispensary of sanguinary mandates: the 
‘servants were outlaws and murderers; the very cooks and 
‘scullions were not exempt from homicide; the hands of the 
‘children were stained with blood.” Besides this amiable 
‘ domestic circle, he had, as the same historian affirms, another 
‘set of dependents of a similar character dispersed abroad, and 
‘ quartered, so to say, at different posts in the two states on the 
‘borders of which he lived, who were always ready to execute 
‘ his orders. 

‘ All the tyrannical noblemen for a considerable distance 
‘ round, had been obliged, on one occasion or another, to choose 
‘between the friendship or the enmity of this super-eminent 
‘tyrant. Those, however, who at first attempted to resist him, 
‘came off so badly in the contest, that no one was ever induced 
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‘ to make a second trial. Neither was it possible, by maintain- 
‘ing a neutral course, or standing, as the saying is, in their 
‘own shoes, to keep themselyes independent of him. If a 
‘message arrived, intimating that such a person must desist 
‘ from such an undertaking, or cease to molest such a debtor, 
‘or so forth; it was necessary to give a decided answer one 
‘ way or other. When one party came, with the homage of a 
‘ vassal, to refer any business to his arbitration, the other party 
‘was reduced to the hard alternative of either abiding by his 
‘sentence, or publicly declaring hostilities; which was equi- 
‘ valent to being, as the saying is, in the last stage of consump- 
‘tion. Many who were in the wrong, had recourse to him that 
‘they might be right in effect; many being in the right, yet 
‘resorted to him to pre-engage so powerful a patronage, and 
‘ close the way against their adversaries ; thus both bad and good 
* came to be dependent upon him. It sometimes happened that 
‘the weak, oppressed, harassed, and tyrannized over by some 
* powerful lord, turned to him for protection; he would then 
‘take the part of the oppressed, and force the oppressor to 
‘ abstain from further injuries, to repair the wrongs he had com- 
‘mitted, and even to stoop to apologies; or, in case of his 
‘ proving stubborn and unbending, he would completely crush 
‘his power, constrain him to quit the place where he had 
‘ exercised such unjust influence, or even make him pay a more 
‘ expeditious and more terrible penalty. In these cases, his 
‘name, usually so dreaded and abhorred, became, for a time, 
‘ an object of blessing: for (I will not say, this justice, but) this 
‘remedy, this recompense of some sort, could not have been 
‘ expected, under the circumstances of the times, from any other 
‘either public or private source. More frequently, and indeed 
‘ ordinarily, his power and authority ministered to iniquitous 
‘ desires, atrocious revenge, or outrageous caprice. But the very 
‘ opposite uses he made of this power produced in the end the 
‘ self-same effect, that of impressing all minds with a lofty idea 
* of how much he could will and execute in spite of equity or 
‘ iniquity, those two things which interpose so many impedi- 
‘ments to the accomplishment of man’s desires, and so often 
‘ force him to turn back. The fame of ordinary oppressors was 
‘for the most part restricted to the limited tract of country 
‘ where they continually or frequently exercised their oppres- 
‘sion: each district had its own tyrant ; and these so resembled 
‘ each other, that there was no reason that people should inter- 
‘ fere with those from whom the meh wt neither injury nor 
‘ molestation. But the fame of this man had long been diffused 
‘ throughout every corner of the Milanese: his life was every- 
‘where the subject of popular stories; and his very name 
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‘carried with it the idea of something formidable, dark, and 
‘fabulous. The suspicions that were every where entertained 
‘of his confederates and tools of assassination, contributed to 
‘keep alive a constant memento of him. They were nothing 
‘more than suspicions; since who would have openly acknow- 
‘ledged such a dependence? but every tyrant might be his 
‘associate, every robber one of his assassins; and the very 
‘uncertainty of the fact rendered the opinion more general, and 
‘the terror more profound. At every appearance of an un- 
‘known ruffian, more savage-looking than usual; at every 
‘enormous crime, the author of which could not be at first 
‘pointed out or conjectured, the name of this man was pro- 
‘nounced and whispered about.’ 

The Italian mob has a character of its own in the same way. 
Quick, inflammable, and dangerous, ready to aim their poniard 
where an English countryman would only double his fist ; with 
an appetite easily whetted for blood, and tenderness equally 
excitable, the lower classes present a peculiar variety of the 
human mass. They seem literally not to have that horror at 
blood in their nature, which we English suppose is the necessary 
property of man. They unclasp their knives in a moment; the 
sudden insult, or sneer, or inuendo kindles their eye; a fierce 
look is darted, and they rush with knife in hand upon one another. 
Their first idea, on such occasions, is to kill. They come to the 
point at once, and have no flat roundabout beating and bruising 
work. The character is, after all, capable of a most amiable 
aspect, where this final catastrophe is happily frustrated. The 
hero of the story, Renzo, is a regular Italian peasant; full of 
life, sensibility, good humour, tenderness, with a decided instinct 
for stabbing when he feels seriously aggrieved. _We are really 
surprised at the vivid glibness with which the action of the 
knife recurs to his mind, in moments of vexation, and the 
facility with which a really amiable and devout youth makes his 
foe a corpse before his mind. He has just heard that it is Don 
Rodrigo who has prevented his marriage. 

‘ Renzo, meanwhile, walked with an excited step towards 
‘home, without having determined what he ought to do, but 
‘with a mad longing to do something strange and terrible. 
‘The unjust and oppressive, all those, in fact, who wrong 
‘others, are guilty, not only of the evil they do, but also of the 
‘perversion of mind they cause in those whom they offend. 
* Renzo was a young man of peaceful disposition, and averse to 
‘ violence; sincere, and one who abhorred deceit; but at this 
‘moment, his heart panted for murder: his mind was occupied 
‘ only in devising a plot. He would have wished to hasten to 
‘Don Rodrigo’s house, to seize him by the throat, and .... but 
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* he remembered that his house was like a fortress, garrisoned 
‘ with bravoes within, and guarded without; that only friends 
‘and servants, well known, could enter freely, without being 
* searched from head to foot ; that an artisan, if unknown, could 
‘not put foot within it without an examination; and that he, 
‘above all .... he probably would be too well known. He 
‘ then fancied himself taking his fowling-piece, planting him- 
‘self behind a hedge, looking out whether his enemy would 
‘ever, ever pass by, unaccompanied; and dwelling with 
‘ ferocious complacency on this thought, he imagined the sound 
‘of a step; at this sound he raises his head without noise; 
‘recognises the wretch, raises the fowling-piece, takes aim— 
‘ fires; sees him fall and struggle, bestows a malediction on 
‘him, and escapes in safety beyond the borders.—And Lucia? 
‘—Scarcely had this word come across these dreadful phan- 
‘ tasies, when the better thoughts, with ‘which Renzo was 
‘ familiarized, crowded into his mind. He recalled the dying 
‘ charge of his parents. The thought of God, of the Blessed 
‘ Virgin, and of the saints, returned upon him; he remembered 
‘the consolation he had so often experienced from the recol- 
‘lection that he was free from crimes; he remembered the 
‘horror with which he had so often received the news of a 
‘murder; and he awoke from this dream of blood with fear, 
‘ with remorse, and yet with a sort of joy that he had but 
‘ imagined it.’ 

In a scene with Lucia: 

« « Ah, rascal! wretch! murderer !” exclaimed Renzo, striding 
‘ backwards and forwards across the room, and grasping from 
‘ time to time the hilt of his dagger. 

*« Oh, heavens, what a fury!” exclaimed Agnese. The 
‘ young man suddenly drew himself up before Lucia, who was 
‘ weeping, looked at her with an anxious and imbittered ten- 
‘derness, and said, “This is the last deed this assassin 
* shall do.” 

*« Ah, no, Renzo, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Lucia; “ no, 
‘no, for Heaven’s sake! God is on the side of the poor, and 
* how can we expect him to help us if we do wrong ?” 

‘ “ No, no, for Heaven’s sake!” echoed Agnese.’ 

The riot at Milan, and Renzo’s proceedings in it, are vividly 

iven. He plunges into the very thick of the commotion, 
while, with the most benevolent intentions, he assists in saving 
the unfortunate Superintendant from the half-famished furious 
mob. The Milanese mob is just stopped by the appearance of 
the Chancellor, Antonio Ferrer, in his carriage, who, on the 
strength of his own popularity and proclamations on the subject 
of cheap bread, comes to the rescue of his fellow official. 
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‘ The crowds moved onward, before, behind, and on each side 
‘of the carriage, like the mighty billows around a vessel ad- 
‘vancing through the midst ofa storm. The noise was more 
‘ shrill, more discordant, more stunning, even than the whistling 
‘and howling of a storm itself. Ferrer, looking out first at one 
‘ side and then at the other, beckoning and making all sorts of 
‘gestures to the people, endeavoured to catch something to 
‘ which he might accommodate his replies; he tried as well as 
‘he could to hold a little dialogue with this crowd of friends; 
‘ but it was a difficult task, the most difficult, perhaps, that he 
‘had yet met with during so many years of his high-chancellor- 
‘ship. From time to time, however, a single word, or occasion- 
‘ ally some broken sentence, repeated by a group in his passage, 
‘ made itself heard, as the report of a large squib is heard above 
‘ the continued crackling and whizzing of a display of fireworks. 
‘ Now endeavouring to give a satisfactory answer to these cries, 
‘ now loudly ejaculating the words that he knew would be most 
‘ acceptable, or that some instant necessity seemed to require, 
‘ he, too, continued to talk the whole way. “Yes, gentlemen ; 
‘ bread, abundance—I will conduct him to prison: he shall be 
‘ punished—si esta culpable. Yes, yes: I will command: bread 
‘at alow price. A si es... So it is, I mean to say: the king 
‘ our master would not wish such faithful subjects to suffer from 
‘hunger. Ox! ow! guardaos: take care we don’t hurt you, 


‘gentlemen. edro, adelante, con juicio. Plenty, plenty. A 
‘ little room, for pity’s sake. Bread, bread. To prison, to prison. 
‘ What ?” then demanded he of one who had thrust half his body 
‘ through the window, to shout in his ear some advice or petition 
‘ or applause, or whatever it might be. But he, without having 
‘time to hear the “what?” was forcibly pulled back - one 


‘ who saw him on the point of being run over by the wheels. 
‘ With such speeches and replies, amongst incessant acclama- 
‘ tions, and some few grumbles of opposition, which were distin- 
‘ guishable here and there, but were quickly silenced, Ferrer at 
‘last reached the house, principally by the aid of these good 
‘ auxiliaries.’ 

Ferrer gets the Superintendant into his carriage, and moves off 
with him through the crowd. ‘As soon as Ferrer had seated 
‘ himself, he bent down, and advised the vicar to keep himself well 
‘ concealed in the corner, and not show himself for Heaven’s sake; 
‘ but there was no necessity for this warning. He, on the con- 
‘ trary, was obliged to display himself at the window, to attract 
‘and engage the attention of the multitude: and through the 
‘ whole course of this drive he was occupied, as before, in making, 
‘ to his changeable audience, the most lengthened and most un- 
‘ connected harangue that ever was uttered; only interrupting 
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‘ it occasionally with some Spanish word or two, which he turned 
‘ to whisper hastily in the ear of his squatting companion. “ Yes, 
‘ gentlemen, bread and justice. To the castle, to prison, under 
‘my guard. Thank you, thank you; a thousand thanks. No, 
‘no; he shall not escape! Por ablandarlos.* It is too just; we 
‘ will examine, we will see. I also wish you well, gentlemen. 
‘ A severe punishment. sto lo digo por su bien.+ A just tariff, 
‘a fair limit, and punishment to those who would starve you. 
Stand aside, I beg of you.—Yes, yes, I am an honest man, a 
‘ friend of the people. He shall be punished. It is true, he is 
‘a rogue, arascal. Perdone usted!{ It will go ill with hin, it 
‘ will go ill with him... . Si esta culpable.§ Yes, yes; we will 
‘ make the bakers plough straightforward. Long live the king, 
‘ and the good Milanese, his most faithful subjects! It is bad, 
‘very bad. Animo; estamos ya quasi afuera.”|| 
Such are the materials which Manzoni has provided for him to 
work up. He has, in the peculiar Italian shape, nobles, ruffians, 
an inflammable peasantry—all the turbulent, dark, and san- 
guinary elements of character, and all the mixture of generous, 
assionate, and affectionate ones, which our own novelists have. 
e has the same field of human wildness and restlessness, 
audacity, fraud, and lawless energy, to go over, that Scott has— 
the same irregular landscape, under a more southern sun. But 
there is this great difference in the respective ways in which 
Manzoni and Scott treat this raw material. The one repre- 
sents the wildness of human nature going on by itself and left to 
its own direction; the other, that wildness brought under the 
softening control of a power above it. In Manzoni nature has 
her mistress: nature feels herself under an informing, guiding, 
restraining, soothing, sympathising, ruling master-hand The 
Church overshadows the ground, like the cathedral arch; and 
the groined gothic roof overhangs, from its solemn height, all 
the stirs and commotions of the crowd below. He takes us into 
a church interior, and shows a whole mob assembled in it, 
mightily unfit for the place most of them, and much wishing to 
be out of it, knocking their heads against the wall, raging, shout- 
ing, and hooting, but obliged to own their imprisonment not- 
withstanding. ‘The supernatural influence of the scene affects 
the better part more properly, and their hearts yield as they look 
down the majestic vista, and hear the music of the choir. In Scott 
the scene is out of doors, in the open air, under a stormy sky, amid 
rock or moorland. Scott paints a scene of natural rude magni- 
ficence, and brings out the virtues, mixed and darkened, ofa turbu- 
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lent age; the generosity of border robbers, the undying faithfulness 
of clanship, self-devotion, courage, revenge, false honour, all 
storming and swelling in Saxon and Norman forest, or on High- 
land mountain. Nature is left to produce her own mixed 
characteristics in her children, and we admire, and are horrified, 
and affected in turns. The dark rich juice overflows from the 
wild plant, and mingles strong sweet, and bitter. Scott intro- 
duces the Church, but he does not give it power. He introduces 
it as a feature in the landscape, as a painter might introduce a 
rock or a castle: he displays it in its picturesqueness, not in its 
solid life. We do not find the Church in-his pages coming into 
actual contact with human hearts, and struggling with the indi- 
vidual will, now rebuffed, now triumphing in her efforts. It is as 
a picture that he treats her. The grey walls of her monasteries, 
her proud or her crumbling towers, her costumes, her caval- 
cades and prelatical pomps, are painted on the medieval canvass, 
and mingle with the baronial and feudal splendours of the times. 
Manzoni’s Church is not a pictorial, but a practical one: con- 
versant with all the busy details of man’s heart, insinuating, 
protecting, persuading, assisting; effective, systematic, and stir- 
ring as any police-system. We detect in Scott’s picture of the 
Church, that species of the interesting which time throws over 
what it destroys. The author’s mind has to look out of the living 
world into the dead, and sees the Church he describes through an 
historical medium, by the telescope of the past, and not by the 
naked contemporary eye. He therefore sees her with that artificial 
colour on her, which belongs to a picture more than to real life. 
The ruin sleeps, in pleasing roughness or sweetness, upon the 
green slope, or broad bankside; and the optics of romance show 
the distant ecclesiastical group moving in still pictorial life within 
the poet’s frame. In Manzoni, we do not see the Church of 
romance, but the Church contemporary and living: we see a 
practical machinery going on. She appears as the ordinary, 
commonplace, matter-of-fact working power of the day; she is as 
much a part and parcel of the vulgar present, as our own poor 
low and manufacturing system; and she depends for her poetry 
on the loveliness of her essential life, and not on that vague 
sweetness of fancy, and magic of time, which exhibits on one 
canvass, and brings under one head, feudal castle and monastery, 
cathedral aisle, dungeon and barbican, moat and confessional and 
drawbridge, mitre and Lochaber axe, as the vision of a by-gone 
world, and therefore pleasing because by-gone. 

Father Cristoforo is a character in which this influence of 
the Church is very vividly represented. 

‘ Father Cristoforo of * * * * was a man nearer sixty than 
‘ fifty years of age. His shaven head, circled with a narrow 
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‘ line of hair, like a crown, according to the fashion of the Capu- 
‘ chin tonsure, was raised from time to time with a movement that 
‘ betrayed somewhat of disdain and disquietude, and then quickly 
‘ sank again in thoughts of lowliness and humility. His long, 
‘ grey beard covering his cheeks and chin, contrasted markedly 
‘ with the prominent features of the upper part of his face, to 
‘ which a long and habitual abstinence had rather given an air 
‘ of gravity, than effaced the natural expression. His sunken 
‘ eyes, usually bent on the ground, sometimes brightened up 
‘ with a momentary fire, like two spirited horses, under the hand 
‘ of a driver whom they know by experience they cannot over- 
‘come; yet occasionally they indulge in a few gambols and 
‘ prancings, for which they are quickly repaid by a smart jerk 
‘ of the bit.’ 

The father is a Capuchin, and friend of the poor: his order 
devotes him to a peculiar interest and tenderness in the concerns 
of the poor. His own private history takes him in the same 
direction. A quick sense of injustice, wherever he sees it, a 
public spiritedness, and anxiety to redress all grievances that go 
on around him, gets him into scrapes in his early life. He 
becomes an adversary to nobles. A street-quarrel, and an insult 
from one of this class, is the original occasion which leads him 
into the monastic life. He regards himself as under a peculiar 
call, in this change of life, to be the lover, and succourer, and 
adviser of poor people. He is at home in their cottages, enters 
into all their domestic plans, is asked for his advice in the family 
crisis, gets them out of difficulties as if they were his own 
children, and does it all with the tenderest feelings of intimacy 
and equality. 

The hero and heroine, Renzo and Lucia, are spiritual and 
almost domestic children of his in this way; and the atrocious 
attempt of the libertine, Don Rodrigo, to stop their marriage, 
brings him as their parental counsellor to them, in which office he 
continues throughout the story. The movements of both in 
this emergency are directed by him: he gets them out of the 
tyrant’s reach, and sends them away to distant parts. The 
vehicles of the district are under the command of the saintly 
Capuchin. Carriage, driver, and the friar stand in the moon- 
light.at the door of the convent church to receive Lucia and her 
mother; and they are despatehed with his blessing over the 
mountains, with letters to the Capuchin monastery of another 
town. Father Cristoforo’s name is known to all the fraternity, 
and he has his own particular friends in the different monasteries, 
ready to assist in executing any of his benevolent plans. Cristo- 
foro’s Capuchin friend at Monza has now to think and plan, to 
know what to do with Lucia and Agnese. He soon hits on an 
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expedient, and lodges his charges finally in a nunnery in the 
place, under the especial care of an influential member of the 
sisterhood. Renzo is sent off with recommendatory letters in 
the same way. The Capuchin ramifications afford a most 
convenient machinery for these arrangements, and furnish uni- 
versal harbours and lodges for the faithful poor in such cases. 
A spirit of friendliness and management pervades the order ; 
and the wide-spreading institution acts in this respect as a general 
benevolent society, and counterbalances the weakness of law, 
and the petty tyranny of the nobility. 

An amusing contrast between the two classes of advisers—the 
lawyers and the monks—is suggested in the following scenes. 
The lover, in the first agonies of his disappointment, goes to a 
lawgiver for redress from the injuries of Don Rodrigo, not 
thinking in his innocence of the possibility of such a professional 
gentleman being under any unstatutable influence, as to the 
exercise of his profession, from a powerful nobleman close at 
hand, who possessed bravoes and gave dinners. ‘ A serious case, 
‘my son,’ says Dr. Azzecca-Garbugli to Renzo. ‘There are 
‘ laws to the point. You have done well to come to me. It is 
‘a clear case, recognised in a hundred proclamations,’ &c. &c. 
The doctor treats Renzo with amazing consideration so long as 
he supposes him to be a bravo, a fact which he took for granted 
in consequence of his business lying so much among that class ; 
but the moment it appears that Renzo is not a bravo, but a 
sufferer from bravoes, and especially a complainant touching Don 
Rodrigo, Dr. Azzecca-Garbugli’s sympathies are changed with 
incredible rapidity. The dread name of Don Rodrigo, in an 
instant, in a moment, like a clap of thunder, convulses the 
Doctor, and he shoots poor Renzo out of the house like a bullet 
from a pistol. 

‘Get you gone!” quickly interrupted the Doctor, raising 
‘ his eyebrows, wrinkling his red nose, and distorting his mouth, 
‘get you gone! Why do you come here to rack my brain 
‘ with these lies? Talk in this way to your companions, who 
‘don’t know the meaning of words, and don’t come and utter 
‘ them to a gentleman who knows well what they are worth. Go 
‘ away, go away ; you don’t know what you are talking about ; 
‘I don’t meddle with boys; I don’t want to hear talk of this 
‘sort: talk in the air.” 

‘ «TJ will take an oath... .” 

‘ “ Get you gone, I tell you; what do I care for your oaths! 
‘I won’t enter into the business; I wash my hands of it.” And 
‘he began rubbing and twirling them one over the other, as if 
‘he were really washing them. “ Learn how to speak; and don’t 
‘ come and take a gentleman thus by surprise.” 
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‘« But listen—but listen,” vainly repeated Renzo. The Doc- 
‘ tor, fuming all the time, pushed him towards the door, and, on 
‘ reaching it, set it wide open, called the servant, and said, “ Be 
‘ quick, and give this man what he brought. I want nothing, 
‘I want nothing.” The woman had never before executed a 
‘ similar order all the time she had been in the Doctor’s service ; 
‘ but it was pronounced in so resolute a manner, that she did not 
‘hesitate to obey. So, taking the four poor birds, she gave 
‘ them to Renzo, with a look of contemptuous compassion, which 
* seemed to say, ‘“‘ You must indeed have made a grand blunder.” 
* Renzo tried to be ceremonious, but the Doctor was inexorable ; 
‘and the unhappy wight, astonished and bewildered, and mcre 
‘ wrathful than ever, was compelled to take back the restored 
‘ victims, and return to the country to relate the pleasing result 
‘ of his expedition to Agnese and Lucia.’ 

Now for the Church-counsellor. . 

‘ Father Cristoforo stopped on the threshold, and quickly per- 
‘ ceived, by a glance at the women, that his presentiments had 
‘not been unfounded. While raising his beard, by a slight 
‘ movement of the head backwards, he said, in that interrogative 
‘tone which anticipates a mournful reply, “ Well?” Lucia 
‘ answered by a flood of tears. Her mother began to apologize 
‘ for having dared .... but he advanced and seated himself on 
‘ a three-legged stool, and cut short all her excuses, by saying to 
* Lucia, “‘ Calm yourself, my poor daughter. And you,” con- 
‘ tinued he, turning to Agnese, “ tell me what has happened.” The 
‘ good woman related the melancholy story as well as she could, 
‘ while the friar changed colour a thousand times, at one moment 
‘raising his eyes to heaven, the next, kicking his heels on the 
‘ground. At the conclusion of the recital he covered his face 
‘with his hands, and exclaimed, “ Oh, blessed Lord! how 
‘long!....” But, without finishing the sentence, he turned 
‘again to the woman. “ Poor things!” said he, “ God has in- 
‘ deed visited you. Poor Lucia.” 

* « You will not forsake us, Father?” sobbed Lucia. 

‘ « Forsake you!” replied he. “ Great God! with what face 
‘ could I again make request to Him, if I should forsake you? 
* You in this state! You whom He confides to me! Don’t 
‘ despair: He will help you. He sees all: He can make uée 
‘ even of such an unworthy instrument as I am to confounda.... 
* Let us see: let me think what I can do for you.” 

* So saying, he leaned his left elbow on his knee, laid his fore- 
* head on his hand, and with the right grasped his beard and 
‘ chin, as if to concentrate and hold fast all the powers of his 
‘mind. But the most attentive consideration only served to 
‘show more distinctly the urgency and intricacy of the case, 
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‘and how few, how uncertain, and how dangerous were the 
‘ ways of meeting it. “Instill shame into Don Abbondio, and 
‘make him sensible of how much he is failing in his duty? 
‘ Shame and duty are nothing to him, when overwhelmed with 
‘fear. Inspire him with fears? How can I suggest one that 
‘would overbalance the dread he already has of a musket? 
‘ Inform the Cardinal-Archbishop of all, and invoke his autho- 
‘rity? This requires time, and in the meanwhile what might 
‘ not happen? And afterwards, supposing even this unhappy inno- 
‘cent were married, would that be a curb to such a man?.... 
‘Who knows to what length he might proceed? And resist 
‘him? How? Ah! if I could,” thought the poor friar: “ if I 
‘ could but engage in this cause my brethren here and at Milan ! 
‘But it is not a common affair, and I should be abandoned. 
‘ Don Rodrigo pretends to be a friend to the convent, and pro- 
‘ fesses himself a favourer of the Capuchins; and his followers 
‘have more than once taken refuge with us. I should find 
‘ myself alone in the undertaking; I should be opposed by med- 
‘dling, quarrelsome persons; and, what is worse, I should, 
‘ perhaps, by an ill-timed endeavour, only render the condition 
‘of this poor girl more hopeless.” Having considered every 
‘ view of the question, the best course seemed to be to confront 
‘ Don Rodrigo himself, and try, by entreaties, the terrors of the 
‘ life to come, and even of this world, if that were possible, to 
‘dissuade him from his infamous purpose. At least, he could 
‘ by this means ascertain whether he continued obstinately bent 
‘ on his wicked design, discover something more of his intentions, 
‘ and act accordingly. 

‘ While the friar was thus engaged, Renzo, who for reasons 
‘ that every one can divine, could not long absent himself, made 
“his appearance at the door; but seeing the Father absorbed in 
‘thought, and the women beckoning to him not to interrupt 
‘him, he stood silent on the threshold. Raising his head to 
‘communicate his design to the women, the friar perceived 
‘ Renzo, and saluted him with his usual affection, increased and 
‘rendered more intense by compassion. 

‘ « Have they told you.... Father?” asked Renzo, in an 
‘ agitated tone. 

“ Only too much: and for that reason I am here.” 

‘ « What do you say to the rascal?” 

‘« What do you wish me to say of him? He is far away, 
‘and my words would be of no use. But I say to you, my 
‘ Renzo, trust in God, and He will not forsake you.” 

‘ « What blessed words!” exclaimed the youth. “ You are 
‘ not one of those who always wrong the poor. But the Signor 
‘ Curate, and that Signor Doctor... .” 
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‘ « Don’t recall those scenes, Renzo. which only serve to irri- 
‘tate you uselessly. I am a poor friar; but I repeat what I 
‘have said to these poor women: poor as I am, I will not 
‘ forsake you.” 

*« Ah! you are not like the world’s friends! Good-for- 
‘nothing creatures that they are! You would not believe the 
‘ protestations they made me in prosperity. Ha! Ha! They 
‘ were ready to give their lives for me; they would have de- 
‘fended me against the devil. If I had had an enemy.... I 
‘ had only to let them know it, and I should have been quickly 
‘rid of him! And now, if you were to see how they draw 
‘back....” At this moment Renzo perceivedyon raising his 
‘eyes to those of his auditor, that the good friar’s face was 
‘ clouded, and he felt that he had uttered something wrong. He 
‘only added to his perplexities, however, and made matters 
‘ worse, by trying to remedy them: “I meant to say....I 
‘don’t at all mean .... that is, I meant to say... .” 

*« What did you mean to say? Have you, then, begun to 
‘ spoil my work before I have undertaken it? It is well for you 
‘ that you have been undeceived in time. What! you went in 
‘search of friends....and such friends!.... who could not 
‘have helped you, had they been willing; and you forgot to 
‘seek the only One who can and will assist you! Do you not 
‘ know that God is the friend of the afflicted who put their trust 


‘in Him? Do Fe not know that threatening and contention 


‘gain nothing for the weak? And even if....” Here he 
‘ forcibly grasped Renzo’s arm: his countenance, without losing 
‘ any of its authority, expressed a solemn contrition; he cast his 
‘eyes on the ground, and his voice became slow and almost 
‘ sepulchral: Even if they did, it is a terrible gain! Renzo! will 
‘ you trust tome? To me, did I say—a feeble mortal, a poor 
‘friar? No; but will you trust in God?”’ 

Here is the genuine power of the Church we were speaking of. 
Renzo’s inflammable spirit is for meeting Don Rodrigo with his 
own weapons, ¢. ¢. for assassinating him at once. The friar 
soothes, shames, and awes him. ‘The native vehemence of the 
Italian peasant breaks out again and again; and as often as it 
breaks out, is charmed and subdued. He would do all sorts 
of vindictive things of himself, only he feels the Church’s hold 
over him. The fury of peasantry is that of anger, not of pride: 
they are carried away, and are drawn back again: storm, and 
are hushed: wish, and unwish again: they yield to passion, and 
are not ashamed of being curbed and mastered by the spiritual 
hand. The influence of the Church is a friendly, protecting one, 
and therefore has a claim over them. ‘Thus does she go on 
dealing with the poor fluctuating crowd within her fold. They 
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would be doing indefinite mischief were they not there ; but being 
there, they are kept harmless. They are simple-minded enough 
to accept her control. She earns, by self-sacrifice, and kindness, 
the right to be the mistress, and their mistress she is; and she 
rides calmly over the passions of the simple multitude, and main- 
tains a moral influence, and an empire of mind, peculiar to 
herself. 

But it is in the instances of higher and more extraordinary 
minds, in the region of singularity and aspiring character, that 
this influence tells most strikingly. The Church’s standard 
marks the great and the bold class of characters more particularly 
with its own impress, recalls them from their wanderings, closes 
in with them immediately, and makes them her own, by the quick 
appeal, and the overpowering embrace. There is an effect pro- 
duced upon people’s minds instinctively, by having a high 
spiritual standard always in sight of them: the high spirits 
among them, if they do turn good, think they may as well do it 
in right earnest, and go all lengths. A sort of eccentricity in 
the life spiritual, becomes a regular feature and a part of the 
system of the day. They are caught and carried away by the 
examples before their eyes. High perfection attained and going 
on amidst ever so much corruption, has this effect upon those 
within its reach: when they do turn good, it is the model which 
moulds their goodness. So much depends upon the model which 
a system offers. It is as easy, we may almost say, for a certain 
class of minds to be good on the bolder, as to be so on the 
humbler model, provided they have that model put visibly in the 
natural course before them ; provided it is not, according to the 
tone of the day, unnatural or extraordinary that they should 
adopt the bolder one. This is an effect of the religious system 
of Rome acting upon the Italian mind, which comes out 
strongly in Manzoni’s portraits. Italian minds are specially 
impressible by such influence ; they do not feel those restraining 
motives of caution and reserve acting upon them, to the degree 
to which some national characters do. They have not that fear 
of venturing too far, and that nervousness at the thought of 
being singular and doing anything out of the way, that would 
affect an Englishman. They are omnia magna in their feelings 
and emotions. There is a hugeness and a colossal air which 
Manzoni throws over the religious movements of mind in his 
chief personages; a pyramidical broadness and altitude in his 
forms of goodness, his impersonations of penitence, humility, 
charity. lie has two magnificent penitents, who come upon the 
stage like two lions from the desert. Wild beasts are great 
beings in their way, because they belong to another sphere than 
our own, and do not feel the civilizing check; they jump to the 
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full awful height of their animal will and power, and their demon- 
strations have an air of illimitableness about them. We do not 
mean to compare good men and spiritual heroes to wild beasts, 
but only to transfer the large scale and out-of-the-way shape of 
the latter, to the spiritual subject matter we are speaking of. 
The whole atmosphere of feeling in which Manzoni personages 
move, naturalizes these phenomena. ‘The religious world, as it 
were, expects them ; there are chains of precedents for them ; and 
when men appear in such a character, they only go into the 
same mould where others have gone before them, and receive 
the large and bold impress of the system they are in. 

Father Cristoforo himself is one of these characters. He 
figures before us in his early history, as the achiever of an act of 
giant humility. ‘There is a quaint magnificence in the whole 
scene of his humiliation before the brother of the nobleman. he 
has killed in the duel, which is exceedingly striking. The Italian 
feeling is portrayed so remarkably on both sides—the honour 
and fashionable sentiment of the day on one side, the religion on 
the other. The nobleman, proud and fussy on the prospect of 
seeing the enemy of his house humbled, assembles all the scions 
and cousins of the house, all the cavaliers with their bravoes, all 
the countesses and belles that can be mustered, to witness the 
grand triumph of an amende honorable, made in propria persona, 
by the perpetrator of the act, to the injured honour of the noble 
house. Galleries, corridors, and staircases, ante-rooms, and 
drawing-rooms, are swimming with the light of chandeliers; and 
a throng of ball-room beauty and fashion receives the corded 
monk, as Ludovico has now become, as he makes his solitary 
penitential entrée, and walks, with deliberate downcast eye, up 
to the feet of the lord of the scene. The extravagant flourish 
of Italian vanity, and the magnificent feat of Church humility, 
are both equally on the large poetical scale. But we must give 
the passage itself. 

‘ Scarcely was the ceremony of taking the religious habit 
‘ completed, when the guardian told him that he must keep his 
* novitiate at * * *, sixty miles distant, and that he must leave 
‘the next day. The novice bowed respectfully, and requested 
‘a favour of him. “ Allow me, Father,” said he, “before I quit 
‘ the city where I have shed the blood of a fellow-creature, and 
‘ leave a family justly offended with me, to make what satisfac- 
‘ tion I can by at least confessing my sorrow, begging forgive- 
‘ness of the brother of the deceased, and so removing, een 
* God, the enmity he feels towards me.” The guardian, thinking 
‘ that such an act, besides being good in itself, would also serve 
* still more to reconcile the family to the convent, instantly re- 
* paired to the offended Signor’s house, and communicated to 
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‘him Friar Cristoforo’s request. The Signor, greatly surprised 
‘at so unexpected a proposal, felt a rising of anger, mingled 
‘ perhaps with complacency, and after thinking a moment, ‘‘ Let 
‘him come to-morrow,” said he, mentioning the hour; and the 
‘ Superior returned to the monastery to acquaint the novice with 
‘ the desired permission. 

‘ The gentleman soon remembered that the more solemn and 
‘ notorious the submission was, the more his influence and im- 
‘ portance would be increased among his friends and the public; 
‘and it would also, (to use a fashionable modern expression, ) 
‘ make a fine page in the history of the family. He therefore 
‘ hastily sent to inform all his relatives, that the next day at 
‘noon they must hold themselves engaged to come to him, for 
‘ the purpose of receiving a common satisfaction. At mid-day 
‘ the palace swarmed with the nobility of both sexes and of every 
‘age; occasioning a confused intermingling of large cloaks, lofty 
‘ plumes, and pendent jewels; a vibrating movement of stiffened 
‘ and curled ribbons, an impeded trailing of embroidered trains. 
‘ The ante-rooms, court-yards,,and roads overflowed with ser- 
‘ vants, pages, bravoes, and inquisitive gazers. On seeing all 
‘this preparation, Friar Cristoforo guessed the motive, and felt 
‘a momentary perturbation; but he soon recovered himself, and 
‘ said: — Be it so; I committed the murder publicly, in the 
‘ presence of many of his enemies; that was an injury; this is 
‘ reparation.”—So, with the Father, his companion, at his side, 
‘and his eyes bent on the ground, he passed the threshold, 
‘ traversed the court-yard among a crowd who eyed him with 
‘ very unceremonious curiosity, ascended the stairs, and in the 
‘ midst of another crowd of nobles, who gave way at his approach, 
‘ was ushered, with a thousand eyes upon him, into the presence 
‘of the master of the mansion, who, surrounded by his nearest 
‘ relatives, stood in the centre of the room with a downcast look, 
‘ grasping in his left hand the hilt of his sword, while with the 
‘ right he folded the collar of his cloak over his breast. 

‘ There is sometimes in the face and behaviour of a person so 
‘ direct an expression, such an effusion, so to speak, of the in- 
‘ ternal soul, that in a crowd of spectators there will be but one 
‘judgment and opinion of him. So was it with Friar Cristo- 
‘foro; his face and behaviour plainly expressed to the by- 
‘ standers that he had not become a friar, nor submitted to that 
‘humiliation from the fear of man; and the discovery immedi- 
‘ ately conciliated all hearts. On perceiving the offended Signor, 
‘he quickened his steps, fell on his knees at his feet, crossed his 
‘hands on his breast, and bending his shaved head, said, “I am 
‘the murderer of your brother. God knows how gladly I would 
* restore him to you at the price of my own blood, but it cannot 
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‘be: I can only make inefficacious and tardy excuses, and im- 
‘plore you to accept them for God’s sake.” All eyes were 
‘ immoveably fixed upon the novice and the illustrious personage 
‘he was addressing; all ears were attentively listening: and 
‘when Friar Cristoforo ceased, there was a murmur of com- 
‘ passion and respect throughout the room. The gentleman, who 
‘stood in an attitude of forced condescension and restrained 
‘anger, was much moved at these words, and bending towards 
‘the supplicant, “ Rise,” said he, in an altered tone. “The 
‘ offence—the act certainly—but the habit you bear—not only 
‘so, but also yourself—Rise, Father—My brother—I cannot 
‘ deny it—was a cavalier—was rather a—precipitate man—rather 
‘hasty. But all happens by God's appointment. Speak of it 
‘no more But, Father, you must not remain in this 
‘ posture.” And taking him by the arm, he compelled him to 
‘rise. The friar, standing with his head bowed, and his eyes 
‘ fixed on the ground, replied, “I may hope then that I have 
‘ your forgiveness? And if I obtain it from you, from whom 
‘may I not hope it? Oh! if I might hear from your lips that 
* one word—pardon.” 

‘« Pardon!” said the gentleman. “You no longer need it. 
‘ But since you desire it, certainly .. . certainly, I pardon you 
‘ with my whole heart, and all... .” 

* “All! all!” exclaimed the bystanders, with one voice. The 
* countenance of the friar expanded with grateful joy, under 
‘ which, however, might be traced an humble and deep compunc- 
‘ tion for the evil which the forgiveness of men could not repair. 
* The gentleman, overcome by this deportment, and urged for- 
‘ ward by the general feeling, threw his arms round Cristoforo’s 
* neck, and gave and received the kiss of peace. 

‘« Bravo! well done!” burst forth from all parts of the room: 
‘there was a general movement, and all gathered round the 
‘friar. Servants immediately entered, bringing abundance of 
‘refreshment. The Signor, again addressing Cristoforo, who 


* was preparing to retire, said, “ Father, let me give you some of 
? 


* these trifles; afford me this proof of your friendship;” and was 
* on the point of as him before any of the others; but he, 


‘drawing back with a kind of friendly resistance, “ These 
‘ things,” said he, “are no longer for me; but God forbid that 
* I should refuse your gifts. 1am about to start on my journey; 
‘ allow me to take a loaf of bread, that I may be able to say I 
‘have shared your charity, eaten of your bread, and received 
‘a token of your forgiveness.” The nobleman, much affected, 
‘ ordered it to be brought, and shortly a waiter entered in full 
‘ dress, bearing the loaf on a silver dish, and presented it to the 
* father, who took it with many thanks, and put it in his basket. 
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‘ Then, obtaining permission to depart, he bade farewell to the 
‘master of the house and those who stood nearest to him, 
‘and with difficulty made his escape as they endeavoured for a 
‘ moment to impede his progress; while, in the ante-rooms, he 
‘had to struggle to free himself from the servants, and even 
‘ from the bravoes, who kissed the hem of his garment, his rope 
‘and his hood. At last he reached the street, borne along as in 
‘ triumph, and accompanied by a crowd of people as far as the 
‘ gate of the city, from whence he commenced his pedestrian 
‘ journey towards the place of his novitiate.’ 

But the grand penitential hero in the story, in whom the 
triumph of Church power over the high thoughts and stubborn 
will of earthly greatness is most conspicuous, is the ‘ Innominato,’ 
the great Unnamed. This mysterious tyrant and magnificent 
robber potentate, is the terror of all adjacent cities, principalities, 
and baronies; of magistrates, nobles, and peasants. From his 
mountain fortresses, the secret chains of his influence extend far 
and wide, and oppress the whole popular mind with a notion of 
his ubiquity and earthly omnipotence. He is the centre of infor- 
mation, cabal, intrigue: all avenues are unaccountably open to 
his eye, all the hidden plots and manceuvres of an Italian aristo- 
cracy are bare to him as soon as they are formed. The wise 
take him into their confidence, and become his humble friends 
and servants: those who do not choose to submit to this position, 
are sure to suffer from him. Certain to come off best, he is in 
either case content, and enjoys his iron throne and murderous 
supremacy. A passage we have already quoted gives a descrip- 
tion of the man. His castle is like himself. 

‘ The castle of the Unnamed was commandingly situated over 
‘a dark and narrow valley, on the summit of a cliff projecting 
‘ from a rugged ridge of hills, whether united to them or sepa- 
‘rated from them it is difficult to say, by a mass of crags and 
‘ rocks, and by a boundary of caverns and abrupt precipices, both 
‘ flanking it and on the rear. The side which overlooked the 
‘valley was the only accessible one; rather a steep acclivity, 
‘certainly, but even and unbroken: the summit was used for 
‘ pasturage, while the lower grounds were cultivated, and scat- 
‘ tered here and there with habitations. The bottom was a bed 
‘ of large stones, the channel, according to the season, of either 
‘a rivulet or a noisy torrent, which at that time formed the 
‘boundary of the two states. The opposite ridges, forming, so 
‘to speak, the other wall of the valley, had a small cultivated 
‘ tract, gently inclining from the base; the rest was covered with 
‘ crags, stones, and abrupt risings, untrodden, and destitute of 
‘ vegetation, excepting here and there a solitary bush in the in- 
‘ terstices, or on the edges of the rocks, 
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‘From the height of this castle, like an eagle from his san- 
‘ guinary nest, the savage nobleman surveyed every spot around 
‘ where the foot of man could tread, and heard no human sound 
‘above him. At one view he could overlook the whole vale, the 
‘ declivities, the bed of the stream, and the practicable paths in- 
‘ tersecting the valley. That which approached his terrible 
‘ abode by a zigzag and serpentine course, appeared to a spec- 
‘tator from below, like a winding thread; while from the 
‘windows and loop-holes on the summit, the Signor could 
‘leisurely observe any one who was ascending, and a hundred 
* times catch a view of him. With the garrison of bravoes whom 
‘ he there maintained, he could even oppose a tolerable numerous 
‘troop of assailants, stretching any number of them on the 
‘ ground, or hurling them to the bottom, before they could suc- 
‘ ceed in gaining the height. He was not very likely, however, 
‘ to be put to the trial, since no one who was not on good terms 
* with the owner of the castle would venture to set foot within 
* its walls, or even in the valley or its environs. The bailiff who 
‘ should have chanced to be seen there would have been treated 
‘ like an enemy’s spy seized within the camp. Tragical stories 
‘ were related of the last who had dared to attempt the under- 
‘ taking; but they were then tales of by-gone days; and none of 
‘ the village youths could remember having seen one of this race 
‘ of beings, either dead or alive.’ 

Scenes of surpassing interest and power surround the spiritual 
conversion of this dreadful man. It is the centre of the most ex- 
quisite, most sweet, touching, and thrilling descriptions. The Un- 
named is applied to by Don Rodrigo for assistance in his scheme of 
getting possession of Lucia; and he givesit. His bravoes seize her 
as soon as, by a manceuvre, she has been brought out of the con- 
vent walls, where she is temporarily residing, and bring her, 
fainting with terror, at a rapid rate to the ominous castle. Her 
simplicity and pathetic prayers touch the robber’s heart. He is 
prepared to be affected, by a vague change of mind which has 
been stealing over him for some time previous. He has felt in- 
describable sensations for some time within him—a dread of 
death, and a horror at himself, which were quite new, and which, 
though they go and return, or do not last continuously, have 
still undermined the solidity and strength of his wickedness. 
While Lucia is passing the night in agony and prayer for 
her deliverance, and has made a vow of perpetual virginity 
to the Blessed Virgin, if she will save her from present danger, 
a fearful movement is passing on in the mind of the Unnamed. 
All night long he is in a tempest of thought, with the horrible 
image of his past life before him ; sometimes just raising himself 
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to a resolution of repentance, and determining to ask Lucia’s 
forgiveness and release her, then throwing off the idea as mere 
foolery, and taking refuge in the thought of annihilation. He 
would commit suicide, but the image of his dead ghastly body 
rises up before him, and terrifies him. He goes on alternately 
snapping and unsnapping the lock of his pistol; and then—what 
‘if there is really another life’!—‘ He dropped the pistol and 
‘lay with his fingers twined among his hair, his teeth chattering, 
‘and trembling in every limb.’ Suddenly Lucia’s words recur 
to him—‘ God pardons so many sins for one deed of mercy.’— 
‘And lo! about break of day, a few moments after Lucia had 
‘fallen asleep, while he was seated motionless in his bed, a 
‘ floating and confused murmur reached his ear, bringing with 
‘it something joyous and festive in its sound. Assuming a 
‘listening posture he distinguished a distant chime of bells, and 
‘ giving still more attention could hear the mountain echo, every. 
‘now and then, languidly repeating the harmony, and mingling 
‘itself with it.’ They were the rejoicings for the arrival of 
Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, to hold a 
visitation in the neighbourhood. In the morning his mind is 
made up; he shoulders his carbine, and walks in gloomy solitary 
state past groups of wondering, staring, and shuddering villagers, 
to present himself to the Cardinal. 

Cardinal Federigo is a magnificent character. As a grand 
poetical portrait of a man, he stands quite at the head of all the 
descriptions in the book. Nobody comes near him. The genuine 
bishop and shepherd of souls is exhibited in him. We do not 
enter into the historical account of him which Manzoni gives: 
as every body knows, he is an historical character, and the author 
only draws him as he was in matter of fact. ‘There is a splen- 
dour and brightness in his openness and largeness of heart which 
is absolute daylight; he comes, like the orb of day, majestically 
upon the scene, and earthly hearts glow and warm beneath the 
lofty mid-day sun that comes to shine upon them. A love of 
human souls is the heroic virtue of his character: a love in him 
which amounts to a universal positive affection. Man is the 
image and creature of God; he feels towards him like a lover: 
He clasps to his fervent longing breast all human souls, and 
expands with an inexhaustible open-heartedness. He is formed 
on the model of that divine universality which reminds us of 
the Psalms, the Song of Solomon, and the Epistles of St. John: 
Every one that he sees he can love ardently, without effort, as 
if it were the order of nature that he should do so, and as if, by 
simply encountering his mind, as objects encounter his sight, 
men stood in this relation to him, and dropped into, and were 
absorbed in the ocean of his charity. t , 
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With that boldness which is the characteristic of true love, 
Federigo rejoices in the occasion which brings him into contact 
with this hardened, terrible man. His spirit rises at the thought, 
and he encounters him with all the frankness and confidence of 
a master mind, that knows its ground, and feels its own inward 
strength and inspiration. Love is strength. While the crowd 
of assembled clergy are feeling more uncomfortable than they 
dare express in the presence of the dreaded man himself, who 
has just arrived, and while suspicious looks are thrown on the 
visitor, and no one knows what to do, and wonders what he 
wants there, the Cardinal, at the first announcement, brightens 
up with a humble, tender animation. What a happiness, what 
a privilege, for an unworthy Bishop like himself to meet a 
ruffian! He would have gone miles out of his way to find 
him out; and now he has him without seeking. The robber 
and ruffian is simply the lost sheep to the eye of Federigo, an 
object of pity, a poor outcast from the fold, that the shepherd 
should recall. He springs upon the task of conversion, and 
feels at home in a moment with the formidable animal—the 
wild beast whom all are shrinking from. The scene which 
follows is indeed one of overflowing pathos. The robber fairly 
subdued, and his iron heart absolutely melted and liquified, by 
the vivid affection of Federigo: the warmth, the eloquence, the 
beautiful transparency, and intense emotions of the scene, rise 
to a perfect climax, and are transporting, at the same time that 
they are so true and real. 

t is characteristic of Manzoni that the most overpowering 
display of feeling that he portrays in his novel is not one of 
human, or chivalrous, but of simply spiritual love; not a scene 
between the lover and the lady, but between a Bishop and a 

nitent. We must be allowed a long extract. 

‘ The Signor went forward, entered a little court, where many 
‘ priests were assembled, all of whom regarded him with sur- 
‘ prised and doubtful looks, and saw before him an open door, 
‘which gave admission into a small hall, where there was also 
‘ collected a considerable number of priests. Taking his cara- 
‘ bine from his shoulders, he deposited it in one corner of the 
‘ little court, and then entered the hall, where he was received 
‘ with significant glances, murmurs, and his oft-repeated name ; 
* then all was silent. Turning to one of those who surrounded 
§ him, he asked where the Cardinal was, and said that he wished 
* to speak to him. 

‘Tam a stranger,” replied the priest ; but hastily glancing 
* around, he called the chaplain and cross-bearer, who, seated in 
‘a corner of the hall, was saying, in an under-tone, to his com- 
‘ panion, “‘ This man? this notorious character? what can he 
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‘have to do here? Make way!” However, at this call, which 
‘ resounded in the general silence, he was obliged to come for- 
‘ward; he made a low reverence to the Unnamed, listened to 
‘his inquiry, raised his eyes with uneasy curiosity towards his 
‘ face, and instantly bending them on the ground, stood hesi- 
‘ tating for a moment, and then said, or rather stammered out : 
‘ « T don’t know whether his illustrious lordship... just now. . . 
‘is tobe... can... may... But I will go and see him.” And 
‘he very unwillingly carried the message into the adjoining 
* room, where the Cardinal was by himself.’....... 

* He fixed, for a moment, on the countenance of the Unnamed, 
‘ a penetrating look, long accustomed to gather from this index 
‘ what was passing in the mind; and imagining he discovered, 
‘ under that dark and troubled mien, something every moment 
‘more corresponding with the hope he had conceived on the 
‘ first announcement of such a visit, “ Oh!” cried he, in an ani- 
* mated voice, “ what a welcome visit is this! and how thankful 
‘I ought to be to you for taking such a step, although it may 
‘ convey to me a little reproof |” 

‘ ‘* Reproof!” exclaimed the Signor, much surprised, but 
‘ soothed by his words and manner, and glad that the Cardinal 
‘ had broken the ice, and started some sort of conversation. 

‘ « Certainly, it conveys to me a reproof,” replied the Arch- 
‘ bishop, “ for allowing you to be beforehand with me, when so 
‘ often, and for so long a time, I might and ought to have come 
‘ to you myself.” 

‘You come to me! Do you know wholam? Did they 
‘ deliver in my name rightly ?” 

‘« And the happiness I feel, and which must surely be evi- 
‘dent in my countenance, do you think I should feel it at the 
‘ announcement and visit of a stranger? It is you who make 
‘ me experience it; you, I say, whom I ought to have sought; 
‘ you whom I have, at least, loved and wept over, and for whom 
‘ i have so often prayed; you, among all my children, for each 
‘one I love from the bottom of my heart, whom I should most 
‘ have desired to receive and embrace, if I had thought I might 
‘hope for such a thing. But God alone knows how to work 
‘ wonders, and supplies the weakness and tardiness of His un- 
‘ worthy servants.” 

‘The Unnamed stood astonished at this warm reception, in 
‘language which corresponded so exactly with that which he 
‘had not yet expressed, nor, indeed, had fully determined to 
‘express; and, affected, but exceedingly surprised, he remained 
‘silent. ‘“ Well!” resumed Federigo, still more affectionately, 
‘you have good news to tell me; and you keep me so long 
‘ expecting it ?” 
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* “ Good news! I have hell in my heart; and can I tell you 
‘ any good tidings? Tell me, if you know, what good news you 
* can expect from such as I am?” 

‘ “ That God has touched your heart, and would make you 
‘ His own,” replied the Cardinal, calmly. 

* «God! God! God! If I could see Him! If I could hear 
‘Him! Where is this God?” 

© Do you ask this? you? And who has Him nearer than 
‘you? Do you not feel Him in your heart, overcoming, agi- 
‘ tating you, never leaving you at ease, and at the same time 
‘ drawing you forward, presenting to your view a hope of tran- 
‘ quillity and consolation, a consolation which shall be full and 
‘ boundless, as soon as you recognise Him, acknowledge, and 
‘implore Him ?” 

‘ « Oh, surely! there is something within that oppresses, that 
‘consumes me! But God! If this be God, if He be such as 
‘ they say, what do you suppose He can do with me ?” 

‘ These words were uttered with an accent of despair; but 
‘ Federigo, with a solemn tone, as of calm inspiration, replied : 
* « What can God do with you? What would He wish to make 
‘of you? <A token of His power and goodness: He would 
‘acquire through you a glory, such as others could not give 
‘Him. The world has long cried out against you, hundreds 
‘ and thousands of voices have declared their detestation of your 
‘deeds ....” (The Unnamed shuddered, and felt for a moment 
‘ surprised at hearing such unusual language addressed to him, 
‘and still more surprised that he felt no anger, but rather, 
‘almost a relief.) ‘ What glory,” pursued Federigo, “ will 
‘ thus redound to God! They may be voices of alarm, of self- 
‘interest; of justice, perhaps—a justice so easy! so natural! 
‘ Some perhaps, yea, too many, may be voices of envy of your 
‘ wretched power; of your hitherto deplorable security of heart. 
‘ But when you, yourself, rise up to condemn your past life, to 
‘ become your own accuser, then! then, indeed, God will be 
‘ glorified! And you ask what God can do with you. Who 
‘am I, a poor mortal, that I ean tell you what use such a Being 
* may choose henceforth to make of you? how He can employ 
‘ your impetuous will, your unwavering perseverance, when He 
‘ shall have animated and invigorated them with love, with hope, 
‘ with repentance? Who are you, weak man, that you should 
‘imagine yourself capable of devising and executing greater 
‘ deeds of evil, than God can make you will and accomplish in 
‘the cause of good? What can God do with you? Pardon 
‘ you! save you! finish in you the work of redemption! Are 
‘ not these things noble and worthy of Him? Oh, just think ! 
‘if I, an humble and feeble creature, so worthless and full of 
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‘ myself—I, such as I am, long so ardently for your salvation; 
‘ that, for its sake, I would joyfully give ~~ He is my witness !) 
‘ the few days that still remain to me; oh, think what, and how 
‘great, must be the love of Him, who inspires me with this 
‘imperfect, but ardent affection; how must He love you, what 
‘ must He desire for you, who has bid and enabled me to regard 
‘ you with a charity that consumes me !” 

‘ While these words fell from his lips, his face, his expression, 
‘ his whole manner, evinced his deep feeling of what he uttered. 
‘ The countenance of his auditor changed, from a wild and con- 
‘ yulsive look, first to astonishment and attention, and then 
‘ gradually yielded to deeper and less painful emotions; his eyes, 
‘which from infancy had been unaccustomed to weep, became 
‘ suffused ; and when the words ceased, he covered his face with 
‘ his hands, and burst into a flood of tears. It was the only and 
‘ most evident reply. 

‘Great and good God!” exclaimed Federigo, raising his 
‘ hands and eyes to heaven, “ what have I ever done, an unpro- 
‘ fitable servant, an idle shepherd, that Thou shouldest call me 
‘ to this banquet of grace! that Thou shouldest make me worthy 
‘ of being an instrument in so joyful a miracle!” So saying, he 
‘ extended his hand to take that of the Unnamed. 

‘ “No!” cried the penitent nobleman; “no! keep away from 
‘me: defile not that innocent and beneficent hand. You don’t 
‘ know all that the one you would grasp has committed.” 

‘ « Suffer me,” said Federigo, taking it with affectionate vio- 
‘lence, “ suffer me to press the hand which will repair so many 
‘ wrongs, dispense so many benefits, comfort so many afflicted, 
‘ and be extended, disarmed, peacefully, and humbly, to so many 
‘ enemies.” 

‘ “Tt is too much!” said the Unnamed, sobbing, “ leave me; 
‘my Lord; good Federigo, leave me! A crowded assembly 
‘awaits you; so many good people, so many innocent creatures, 
‘so many come from a distance, to see you for once, to hear 
‘you: and you are staying to talk... . with whom!” 

‘ « We will leave the ninety and nine sheep,” replied the Car- 
‘dinal; “they are in safety, upon the mountain: I wish to 
‘remain with that which was lost. Their minds are, perhaps, 
‘now more satisfied than if they were seeing their poor bishop. 
‘ Perhaps God, who has wrought in you this miracle of mercy, 
‘ is diffusing in their hearts a joy of which they know not yet 
‘the reason. These people are, perhaps, united to us without 
‘ being aware of it: perchance the Spirit may be instilling into 
‘their hearts an undefined feeling of charity, a petition which 
‘ He will grant for you, an offering of gratitude of which you 
‘are, as yet, the unknown object.” So saying, he threw his 
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‘arms round the neck of the Unnamed, who, after attempting 
‘to disengage himself, and making a momentary resistance, 
‘ yielded, completely overcome by this vehement expression of 
¢ affection, embraced the Cardinal in his turn, and buried in his 
‘ shoulder his trembling and altered face. His burning tears 
‘ dropped upon the stainless purple of Federigo, while the guilt- 
‘ less hands of the holy bishop affectionately pressed those mem- 
‘bers, and touched that garment, which had been accustomed 
‘ to hold the weapons of violence and treachery.’ 

The scene is over at last, and the Cardinal introduces the 
new convert to his clergy, and Don Abbondio among the rest. 
The latter is terribly afraid of the Signor still; the Cardinal 
sees it, and talks to the Signor, that people may see that he is 
really a changed man. 

* He returned, therefore, to the Unnamed, and addressing him 
‘ with that frank cordiality which may be met with in a new 
‘ and powerful affection, as well as in an intimacy of long stand- 
‘ ing, * Don’t think,” said he, “that I shall be content with this 
‘ visit for to-day. You will return, won't you, with this worthy 
* clergyman ?” 

«« Will I return?” replied the Unnamed. “Should you 
‘ refuse me, I would obstinately remain outside your door, like 
‘ the beggar. I want to talk with you; I want to hear you, to 
* see you; I deeply need you!” 

‘ Federigo took his hand and pressed it, saying: “ Do the 
‘ clergyman of this village, then, and me, the favour of dining 
‘ with us to-day. I shall expect you. In the meanwhile, I must 
‘ go to offer up prayers and praises with the people; and you to 
‘ reap the first-fruits of mercy.” 

‘ Don Abbondio, at these demonstrations, stood like a cowardly 
‘ child, who watches a person boldly petting and stroking a large, 
‘ surly, shaggy dog, with glaring eyes, and a notoriously bad 
‘ name for biting and growling, and hears its master say that his 
* dog is a good and very quiet beast: he looks at the owner, and 
‘ neither contradicts nor assents; he looks at the animal, afraid 
* to approach him for fear the “ very gentle beast” should show 
* his teeth, were it only from habit; and equally afraid to run 
‘ away, lest he should be thought a coward; and can only utter 
‘an internal aspiration:—Would that I were safe in my own 
* house !’ 

The mixture of the grave and the comic is very remarkable 
in Manzoni. His comic scenes play about his grave ones, and 
form a kind of outer world, into which the vulgar mind of the 
reader is not sorry to go occasionally, and enjoy the lightness of 
the contrast. His comic is particularly natural and genuine, 
easy, vivid, and well brought out; never far-fetched, or strained. 
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It is the comic of character, which does not say sharp things, but 
simply draws out a man himself as he is, and makes us see him. 
We laugh at the character all the time; this or that particular 
thing he says or does, amuses us because he does it. It is so 
characteristic of him; so like him, so exactly what he ought to 
do, being the man he is. This is a particularly taking depart- 
ment of the humorous. There is an effect of reduplication 
produced by the similarity, by the fact of the man acting like 
himself. Weseem as if we need say no more than, How exceed- 
ingly like him !—how exactly the man !—the very man himself !— 
and so on, to prove the intense ridiculousness of the case. A fertile 
character of this sort is a treasure, either in a novel or in reality. 
Some definiteness, point, direction, is wanted in him; something 
that can make us look on him asa whole, and give an indi- 
viduality to him; and then a comic character has a regular 
place and position, and enriches the scene wonderfully. He 
is a cornucopia of mirth and spirits to the circle, perpetually 
applied to, and never in vain. ‘There is some one or other in 
most neighbourhoods and societies who kindly takes, more or 
less, this office, and supplies light-hearted evanescent ideas, and 
effervescences of spirit to the district. He is, to be sure, gene- 
rally made responsible for a good deal of legendary matter, and 
tributary offerings flow in as soon as there is any centre to 
receive them. But his character moulds and colours the mythical 
growth around it, and imparts, in a degree, the truth of nature, 
though not always of fact, to the formation. 

The character that performs this useful part in I Promessi 
Sposi is Don Abbondio. He is always coming in to entertain 
the reader in the midst of the deep pathetic scenes he has to go 
through. The tragic group moves off the stage, and enter Don 
Abbondio. This personage possesses, in the happiest and most 
unaffected form, the characteristic of thinking about nothing in 
the wide world but himself, that we ever remember meeting 
with, either in real life or fiction. He does it without the 
smallest idea that there is anything wrong or defective in this 
state of mind. He does it in the innocence of his heart, and in 

re obedience to the dictates of nature herself. It would be 
impossible to him, to act on any other sentiment. He has the 
tenderest solicitude about his personal comfort and ease of 
mind and body, and an almost moral objection to see them at all 
interfered with. He is sentimentally alive to the first ap- 
yaa and most distant and scattered scents of coming evil. 

is neat parsonage, with its walled garden; his housekeeper, 


Perpetua, who knows all his ways and tastes, and exactly what 
he likes to eat and drink ; his supper, when he comes home from 
his evening walk, and all the interior of the easy village curate’s 
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establishment, joined to the pleasant routine of official duty, 
and good will of his parishioners and neighbours, whom he has 
never offended in his life on any occasion,—constitute a snug and 
peaceful whole; a small world, in which he resides with as 
congenial a grace as a bird does in its nest, or a snail in its 
shell. The only tremulous feature in the placidity of the scene 
is caused by that sentimental affection for himself that we speak 
of, which makes him apprehend danger so acutely,—that tender 
conscience of selfishness that he bears about him. At the first 
sound of rude accident, or uncomfortable collision, the sigh of 
self-pity arises. Why should fe have fallen in with such a 
mishap? Mishaps there are in the world, of course, but the 
idea that one should come to him; that he, of all people in the 
world, should meet with this particular trouble, and not any 
one else. What reason is there that somebody else should not 
have had it instead? It is cruelty, sheer,cruelty, in fortune 
persecuting him. Him, indeed,—why him? ‘ Me, me! ah 
me! alas poor me!—I, I, I,—why am [, poor I?’ &c. &c. reite- 
rates the disconsolate Don Abbondio. His pity for himself is so 
affecting, so genuine ; his reiterated ‘ poor me ’is like the bleatings 
of a lamb. It is so disagreeable and so unpardonable that he 
should suffer anything to make him uncomfortable. ‘ These young 
‘men, who fall in love for want of something to do, will be 
¢ married, and think nothing about other people ; they do not care 


‘ anything for the trouble they bring upon a poor curate. Un- 
‘ fortunate me! What possible business had these two frightful 
‘ figures to put themselves in my path, and interfere with me? 
‘Is it I who want to be married? Why did they not rather 
‘go and talk with.... Let me see: what a great misfortune it 
‘is that the right plan never comes into my head till it is too 
‘late! If I had but thought of suggesting to them to carry 


J 


‘ their message to.... 

We remember hearing a remark, in conversation, which 
struck us, at the time, that selfishness, under certain shapes, 
was not an unamiable thing; we are not speaking of 
it as a quality in the possessor, but as an object to the 
beholder. There is a sort of selfishness that we can amuse 
ourselves with; we do not say it is morally right to do so, but 
only that we can do it. We could almost take a pleasure in 
encouraging a man in it, flattering, and gently exciting all the 
little odd characteristic symptoms of it, as if we had some tame 
animal playing its natural tricks before us. Real fault it may 
be, and is, doubtless; right and wrong are essentially different, 
and selfishness is wrong. Still we do not take the precise 
judicial view of this particular sort of selfishness; it does not 
excite that moral vindictiveness in us that some faults do— 
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conceit, for example. We can never imagine ourselves liking a 
regular and mature development of conceit. But selfishness is 
capable of a greater quietness, domesticity, simplicity, and 
quaintness of character, and appeals to our taste for curiosities, 
and to all the moral antiquarianism in our nature; and a certain 
shape of it amuses rather than provokes us. 

Don Abbondio is one of these amusing specimens of selfishness. 
Poor, humble, good sort of man (if he was not so very selfish), 
he presents a mixture of garrulousness, amiableness, and sim- 
plicity (all centring in number one), which is really moving. 
He is no ‘don;’ he is not a ‘big’ man: he is as indifferent to 


earthly dignity as an angel; but he likes comfort. He comes in ~ 


in most amusing contrast to the high characters of the story, 
whom he regards as a kind of divine monsters ; feeling about the 
same terror at their movements that he would at those of fine 
generous wild beasts; especially as he suspects them of a design 
to take him along with them. The conversion of the Unnamed, 
and the incident about Lucia, brings him into company at which 
he internally trembles; and the journey he has to take, as 
Lucia’s pastor, to fetch her from the ominous fortress which now 
holds her, gives him for a téte-d-téte companion the Inominato 
himself. ‘The conversion of this latter is quite an unreal event 
to his mind; he reposes no confidence whatever in it. He sees 
his carabine, and the whole scene of the morning vanishes like 
a dream. ‘he two ride on together; Don Abbondio looking 
askance at his companion, as if he was looking into a well. A 
living abyss of mystery is at his side; a black moving tower: 
he is within a lion’s grasp, and blesses himself, every moment as 
it passes, that he is still sound inlimb. ‘The timid traveller who 
is joined on his solitary road by a large, shaggy dog of the mastiff 
breed, that keeps close to his heels, feels a twitching in his leg, 
which every moment seems to be in the act of an invisible escape 
from an open jaw. Don Abbondio accompanies his ominous 
guide with much the same feeling, which he keeps alive by a 
querulous internal chatter ; and, Why did the Cardinal send him 
on such an errand ? and, Ah! poor me, and, Poor I! echo through 
his disconsolate heart, like the complaint of Philomela. 

‘It is a fine thing, truly, that saints as well as sinners must 
‘have quicksilver in their compositions, and cannot be content 
“ with fussing about and busying themselves, but must also bring 
‘into the dance with them the whole world, if they can; and 
‘that the greatest busy-bodies must just come upon me, who 
‘ never meddle with any body, and drag me by the hair into their 
‘ affairs; me, who ask for nothing but to be left alone! That 
* mad rascal of a Don Rodrigo! What does he want to make him 
‘the happiest man in the world, if he had but the least grain of 
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‘judgment? He is rich, he is young, he is respected and 
‘ courted: he is sick with too much prosperity, and must needs 
‘go about making trouble for himself and his neighbour. He 
‘ might follow the ways of Saint Michael; oh, no! my gentleman 
‘ doesn’t choose: he chooses to set up the trade of molesting 
* women, the most absurd, the most vile, the most insane business 
‘in the world: he might ride to heaven in his carriage, and 
‘ chooses rather to walk halting to the devil’s dwelling. And 
‘ this man?.... And here he looked at him, as if he suspected 
‘ he could hear his very thoughts.—This man ! after turning the 
‘ world upside down with his wickedness, now he turns it upside 
‘ down with his conversion... . if it prove really so. In the 
* meanwhile, it falls to me to make the trial! .... So it is, that 
‘ when people are born with this madness in their veins, they 
‘ must always be making a noise! Is it so difficult to act an 
‘honest part all one’s life, as I have done? Ohno, my good 
‘sir: they must kill and quarter, play the devil... . oh, poor 
‘me!.... and then comes a great stir even when doing penance. 
‘ Repentance, when there is an inclination to it, can be performed 
‘at home, quietly, without so much show, without giving so 
‘ much trouble to one’s neighbours. And his illustrious Lord- 
‘ ship, instantly, instantly, with open arms, calling him his dear 
‘ friend, his dear friend; and this man listens to all he says as if 
* he had seen him work miracles; and then he must all at once 
* come to a resolution, and rush into it hand and foot, one minute 
‘ here, and the next there: we, at home, should call this precipi- 
‘tation. And to deliver a poor curate into his hands without 
‘ the smallest security ! this may be called playing with a man at 
‘ great odds. A holy bishop, as he is, ought to value his curates 
‘ as the apple of his eye. It seems to me there might be a little 
‘ moderation, a little prudence, a little charity along with sanctity 
‘,... Supposing this should be all a mere show? Who can 
‘ tell all the intentions of men? and particularly of such a man 
‘as this? To think that it is my lot to go with him, to his own 
‘house! There may be some underwork of the devil here: oh, 
‘ poor me! it is best not to think about it. How is Lucia mixed 
‘up with all this? It is plain Don Rodrigo had some designs 
‘upon her: what people! and suppose it is exactly thus, how 
‘ then has this man got her into his clutches ? Who knows, I 
‘wonder? It is all a secret with my Lord; and to me, whom 
‘ they are making trot about in this way, they don’t tell a word. 
‘I don't care about knowing other people’s affairs; but when I 
* have to risk my skin in the matter, I have a right to know 
‘something. If it be only to go and fetch away this poor crea- 
‘ ture, patience | though he could easily enough bring her straight 
‘away himself. And besides, if he is really converted, if he has 
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* become a holy father, what need is there of me? Oh, what a 
‘chaos! Well; it is Heaven’s will it should be thus: it will be 
‘avery great inconvenience, but patience! I shall be glad, too, 
‘ for this poor Lucia: she also must have escaped some terrible 
‘issue: Heaven knows what she must have suffered: I pity her; 
‘ but she was born to be my ruin.... At least, I wish I could 
‘look into his heart, and see what he is thinking about. Who 
‘can understand him? Just look, now; one minute he looks 
‘like Saint Antony in the desert, the next he is like Holofernes 
‘himself. Oh, poor me! poor me! Well; Heaven is under an 
‘ obligation to help me, since I didn’t get myself into this danger 
‘ with my own good will.” 

‘In fact, the thoughts of the Unnamed might be seen, so to 
‘say, passing over his countenance, as in a stormy day the clouds 
‘ flit across the face of the sun, producing every now and then 
‘an alternation of dazzling light and gloomy shade. His soul, 
‘still quite absorbed in reflection upon Federigo’s soothing 
‘words, and, as it were, renewed and made young again with 
‘ fresh life, now rose with cheerful hope at the idea of mercy, 
‘ pardon, and love; and then again sank beneath the weight of 
‘the terrible past. He anxiously tried to select those deeds of 
‘ iniquity which were yet reparable, and those which he could 
‘ still arrest in the midst of their progress; he considered what 
‘remedies would be most certain and expeditious, how to dis- 
‘ entangle so many knots, what to do with so many accomplices ; 
‘ but it was all obscurity and difficulty. In this very expedition, 
‘the easiest of execution, and so near its termination, he went 
‘ with a willingness mingled with grief at the thought, that in the 
‘meanwhile the poor girl was suffering, God knew how much, 
‘and that he, while burning to liberate her, was all the while 
‘ the cause of her suffering. At every turn, or fork in the road, 
‘the mule-driver looked back for direction as to the way: the 
‘Unnamed signified it with his hand, and at the same time 
‘ beckoned to him to make haste. 

‘ They entered the valley. How must Don Abbondio have 
‘felt then! That renowned valley, of which he had heard such 
‘ black and horrible stories, to be actually within it! Those men 
‘ of notorious fame, the flower of the bravoes of Italy, men with- 
‘ out fear and without mercy,—to see them in flesh and blood,— 
‘ to meet one, two, or three, at every turn of acorner! They 
‘ bowed submissively to the Signor; but their sun-burnt visages ! 
‘ their rough mustachios! their large fierce eyes! they seemed to 
‘ Don Abbondio’s mind to mean,—Shall we despatch that priest : 
‘ —So that, in a moment of extreme consternation, the thought 
‘ rushed into his mind,— Would that I had married them ! worse 
‘ could not befall me.’ ; 
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The scene between him and the Cardinal, when the latter 
lectures him for his cowardly and miserable refusal to marry 
Renzo and Lucia, is inimitable; Don Abbondio snapping at 
Federigo, and Federigo wanting to confess and humble himself 
to Don Abbondio. The latter has, after many parries, at last 
been pushed into a corner, and obliged to allow that it was sheer 
cowardly fear of Don Rodrigo, and nothing else, which made 
him refuse. He then snaps :— 

« « Tt was because I myself saw those terrible faces,” escaped 
‘from Don Abbondio in reply ; “I myself heard their words. 
© Your illustrious Lordship can talk very well; but you ought to 
‘be in a poor priest’s shoes, and find yourself brought to the 
€ point.” 

‘ No sooner, however, had he uttered these words, than he bit 
‘ his tongue with vexation; he saw that he had allowed himself 
‘ to be too much carried away by petulance, and said to himself, 
‘ —Now comes the storm !—But raising his eyes doubtfully, he 
‘ was utterly astonished to see the countenance of that man, 
‘ whom he never could succeed in divining or comprehending, 
‘ pass from the solemn air of authority and rebuke, to a sorrowful 
* and pensive gravity. 

« « Tis too true!” said Federigo ; “ such is our miserable and 
‘ terrible condition. We must rigorously exact from others what 
‘ God only knows whether we should be ready to yield: we must 
‘ judge, correct, reprove; and God knows what we ourselves 
‘ should do in the same circumstances, what we actually have 
‘ done in similar ones! But woe unto me, had I to take my own 
‘ weakness as the measure of other people’s duties, or the rule 
‘of my own teaching! Yet I certainly ought to give a good 
‘ example, as well as good instruction, to others, and not be like 
‘ the Pharisees, who “ lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, 
* while they themselves touch not the burden with one of their 
‘ fingers.’ Well then, my son, my brother ; as the errors of those 
‘ in authority are often better known to others than to themselves ; 
‘if you are aware of my having, from pusillanimity, or from any 
‘ other motive, failed in any part of my duty, tell me of it can- 
‘ didly, and help me to amend; so that where example has been 
* wanting, confession at least may supply its place. Remonstrate 
‘freely with me on my weaknesses; and then my words will 
‘acquire more value in my mouth, because you will feel more 
‘ vividly that they are not mine, but are the words of Him who 
‘ can give both to you and me the necessary strength to do what 
‘ they prescribe.” 

‘Qh, what a holy man! but what a tormenter ! — thought 
‘ Don Abbondio ;—he doesn’t even spare himself: that I should 
* examine, interfere with, criticise, and accuse even himself !— 
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‘ He then said aloud: “ Oh, my lord, you are joking with me! 
‘ Who does not know the fortitude of mind, the intrepid zeal of 
‘ your illustrious Lordship?” And in his heart he added— 
‘ Even too much so. 

‘«T did not ask you for praise, which makes me tremble,” 
‘ said Federigo ; “ for God knows my failings, and what I know 
‘of them myself is enough to confound me; but I wished that 
‘ we should humble ourselves together before Him, that we might 
‘ depend upon Him together.” ’ 

The scene of the general flight, on the approach of the Ger- 
man army, to the castle of the Unnamed, maintains the character 
of Don Abbondio perfectly. He is so disgusted at the crowds 
that join them, especially as they do not leave their goods behind 
to stay the march of the German soldiers; he having taken good 
care to bring every article of his own. 

‘ « Every body is hiding, every body carries off his things! 
‘ nothing’s left in the houses: so they'll think there must be some 
‘treasures up here. They'll surely come! Oh poor me! What 
‘have I embarked in?” 

‘ «© What should they have to come here for?” said Perpetua: 
‘“ they are obliged to go straight on their way. And besides, 
‘ I’ve always heard say, that it’s better to be a large party when 
‘ there’s any danger.” 

«« A large party? a large party?” replied Don Abbondio. 
** Foolish woman! Don’t you know that a single German 
‘soldier could devour a hundred of such as they? And then, 
‘if they should take it into their heads to play any pranks, it 
‘ would be a fine thing, wouldn’t it, to find ourselves in the midst 
‘of a battle? Oh poor me! It would have been less dangerous 
‘ to have gone to the mountains. Why should every body choose 
‘to go to one place? .... Tiresome folks!” muttered he in a 
‘ still lower voice. ‘ All here: still coming, coming, coming ; 
‘ one after the other, like sheep that have no sense.” ’ 

Agnese, the mother of Lucia, is thoroughly well drawn, with 
her innocent maternal trickery and simple-minded casuistry, 
which Father Cristoforo has to check, and which she abandons 
at the slightest bidding, and resumes the next moment. The 
relish with which she enters into a scheme, and takes the manage- 
ment of it into her hands, and begins to count resources, and 
puts aside difficulties, and has always an answer ready for Lucia, 
as soon as ever the latter begins to have conscientious scruples, 
are highly amusing. “ Ah, yes, the Friars; but you know the 
Friars are obliged to say those things.” Then enter Cristoforo, 
and she has to eat her words again. She thus contrives, by 
gentle oscillations, to get tolerably her own way often; and also 
to be the most jovetel and humble servant of the Friars at the 
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same time. The scheme of the surprise, where the two lovers 
take Don Abbondio by storm, and attempt to force his ocular 
testimony to a de facto marriage, brings her out exuberantly ; and 
her detention of Perpetua, and full command of gossip, by which 
she keeps the vigilant housekeeper out of the way at the time, is 
managed in the first style of diplomacy. ; 

Renzo is a regular Italian peasant, quick as fire, exceedingly 
sentimental, loving, and furious. The most rapid alternation of 
ideas colours his flight to Monza from Don Rodrigo’s insolent 
tyranny. He devotes Don Rodrigo a dozen times to death, anda 
dozen times recants as he kneels before the next image of the 
Virgin on the road. At Milan, in addition to his riotous pro- 
ceedings, the author plays very free with the character of his 
hero. He makes him do many exceedingly questionable things, 
and, among the rest, drink, one night, far too much wine for poor 
Renzo’s head. Renzo gets tipsy. But Italian tipsiness on native 
wine is different from English on beer. An English novelist 
who chose a hero from humble life, however bold he might be 
with him, would never picture him in a public-house exhibiting 
the results of several cans of strong ale. The reader’s interest 
in him would be considerably deadened by the display. Manzoni 
throws poor Renzo about like a shuttlecock: he is sure to pitch 
right at last, though he goes fifty summersets in the air first. 
The Italian peasant is a light, elegant form of the peasant cha- 
racter, and Renzo comes out of the scene with an airy, easy leap, 
which shakes off the association immediately. The wine elicits 
a more exuberant and excited sentimentality, and an effervescence 
of native poetry. A curious shrewdness accompanies Renzo’s 
vagaries, and springs up constantly from we know not what 
corner of his mind. And his sentiments about Lucia’s vow to 
the Virgin are most characteristic. He does not at all relish 
being sent off in such a sudden, off-hand way. He thought the 
Madonna was a person that did kind things, and came to people’s 
succour when they were in scrapes, and did not get people into 
them. Lucia throws him off with that peculiar swing of devo- 
tional spirit which regards persons as nothing; and, when she 
thinks of what she must give up to please the Virgin, her 
betrothed occurs to her simply under the aspect of a possession 
of hers; and she renounces her ‘ unfortunate betrothed’ as if he 
were a thing: a notion which Renzo cannot enter into or appre- 
ciate the least. 

Lucia is a character of great loveliness and sweetness; but 
she does not rise above her class. We think of her as a 
peasant girl throughout, and as a peasant’s betrothed; and her 
sweetness has not those individual lines, and that deep dramatic 
stamp about it, which fixes or absorbs us. She is a class- 
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character, and hardly an individual one. ‘There are all shades 
and degrees of the interesting, and beauty of character may 
exist in the more soft diffusive stage, or may be refined and 
intensified indefinitely. Lucia does not profess to be of—we mean 
the author does not intend her to be of—the very high dramatic 
mould ; and we must be allowed, therefore, to say, that the scenes 
which she goes through are almost too highly wrought for the 
standard assigned to the person herself. She is hardly equal, 
intrinsically, to the interest which is thrown upon her from 
without; and we seem to have a latent inconsistency in the case 
somewhere. The scenes of anguish and terror which she goes 
through, would have created a more intense absorbing kind of 
pity in the reader, if she had belonged to the upper region of 
character. When the height, and grace, and refinement that we 
have there, come into contact with pain, there is an exquisite- 
ness in the suffering, and an exquisiteness of pity in consequence, 
which cuts the mind like Damascus steel. And the affection of 
pity has, in its higher stage, not so much the greatness and 
external amount of the infliction itself, as the acute realization 
in the mind of the sufferer; that feels the pain the more in conse- 
quence of its own loftiness and refinement. The pity that goes 
back to the fine internal source, is stronger than the other; and 
this is the pity that the high departments of tragedy appeal to. 
Manzoni leads Lucia through agonizing scenes, that require a 
regular heroine to suit them; and the consequence is, we are not 
quite prepared with those feelings which should be ready to 
start out at such occasions. A regular heroine is a person, 
according to the high tragic rule, of which the reader should 
have such an impression, that anything which happens to 
her strikes home instantly, and appeals to a devotional and 
transcendental pity. Her feelings are those of a higher order of 
being, and therefore her wrongs have the more bitterness. We 
have benevolent interest in Lucia, as a most sweet person; but 
she is a peasant girl after all, and her simplicity appeals to a 
more ordinary species of sympathy. She is caught and carried 
off by ruffians, and faints with fright; and the interior of the castle 
of the Innominato, with its bravoes, almost kills her with horror ; 
and her suppliant appeals have all the eloquence of nature in 
them. This is a case which appeals strongly enough to common 
pity, but it does not excite a higher sympathy than that; 
though it seems to be the author’s intention that it should. 
And the consequence is something like disappointment, the 
reader finding, on comparing notes, that he has taken a less 
deep interest in the scenes than their agonizing character 
seemed to claim from him. 

We havea lady, however, in the book who could have been 
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a heroine. The Signora in the convent at Monza has the natural 
rudiments of the character about her strongly. The descrip- 
tions of her state of mind, and struggles under the long course 
of parental tyranny, which at last made her a reluctant, dis- 
tracted, and incongenial inmate of a convent, display almost 
greater nicety and refinement of drawing than any others in the 
book. The picture succeeds in creating most intense pity for 
her; nor does all the Signora’s pride and rebellion wholly efface 
the first impression which she makes upon us. She is a victim 
from the first, and never wholly loses the interest which her 
fate throws over her. 

But we must bring our remarks to a conclusion, and one or 
two general criticisms shall soon dismiss our readers. Manzoni’s 
success and power, it will be apparent to almost any reader, lies 
in his scenes and characters, and not in his plot. His scenes are 
wonderfully vivid and stirring, come to « high climax, and 
bring a number of movements, and all kinds of by-play, into 
one field. We may instance the night of the surprise of Don 
Abbondio by the lovers; when that, and the attempt on Lucia 
having been going on at the two ends of the village at once, 
Don Abbondio rings the church bells, and all the medley of the 
scene at once breaks out in astorm. His scenes are most able— 
not so his plot. The plot of the book is weak. He has not the 
plastic power over his materials that Scott has, and he wants 
that centralizing, comprehensive faculty—that perspective of 
mind, that can draw its invisible line of narrative, and carry it 
through the mixed and varying crowd of incidents, persons, 
and characters that fill the area of the story, gathering them up 
as it goes along, and drawing them into form and texture. Scott 
has this power in a remarkable degree, and he shows it by the 
freedom and boldness with which he can leap into a fresh field 
whenever he pleases, and place the reader down anywhere at a 
moment’s notice. A new chapter begins, and we are miles from 
where we were the instant before: we are in a scene where we 
hear people talking, and have gradually to find out what they 
are talking about, and guess at its relation to the story, take in 
hint and allusion, and follow the unwinding purpose till we are 
arrived at a junction with the main road. It is not saying at all 
too much, that this is a great faculty to possess. The power of 
moulding and of putting materials into form, giving them their 
place, working them up, and making a whole of them, is a great 
gift. It is real power: it is government, control, and mastery. 
There is a confidence created in the reader’s mind, when he feels 
himself under such direction as this; as if all was sure to be 
right at last, and every step that he took in the story had its 
connexion with the distant climax. Every thing tells doubly 
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with this presentiment upon the mind. Every spot of ground 
is oracular, and speaks of more than itself. The mind stretches 
towards a horizon, and sees a gathering cloud, or brightning sun, 
in each passing movement, and extends the interest of the final 
issue. over every stage. Connexion and relation have this multi- 
plying exaggerating power over their materials of interest, and 
invest the story’s climax with a sort of overshadowing ubiquity, 
by their perpetual preparation for it. System is power. Unity 
is strength in a story, as well as in other things. Converging 
incidents, ramifications that join the parent stem, connexion 
and form, are the charm of a story as such. 

The novelist particularly wants this power, to produce illusion. 
Illusion is a great ingredient of success in his work. The state 
of mind, however it is to be described, which enters into a series 
of incidents as if they had really happened, suffers itself to be 
consciously duped, and deepens the painted surface into solid 
space reality and life, is an important one to gain. It makes a 
real difference to us in reading a work of fiction whether we 
have it or not. There is a decided pleasure which attends the 
mind’s hallucination, the magical transparency, the artificial 
reality, of a tale of fiction. It is a pleasure of a different kind 
from that produced by the beauty of the characters ; but it is a 
pleasure, and an important one. The latter is the beauty of a 
moral image, and remains, of course, just the same whether we 
fancy a real moving person before us, or only view it as a 
thought of the author’s mind. The pleasure of illusion comes in 
over and above, spreads an air of actual matter of fact over the 
scene, and makes the whole story, while we read it, look as if it 
was actually taking place. A defective plot is a great hindrance 
to this impression. We detect intuitively the artificial intro- 
duction of any person or occurrence, and say at once to our- 
selves, This is not real; this is not taking place; this is only 
writing. We see the author’s pen going, and the illusion falls. 
A scene hooked on, a character appearing simply because the 
author chooses it, and not because the story itself brings it in, 
spoils this particular effect. Unity and connexion, wholeness— 
a good plot is the historical life of a story. A good plot is not 
a technicality: itis a reality. It acts bond fide upon the mind, 
puts it into a peculiar state, touches it with a wand, magnetizes 
and mesmerizes it. It is a total mistake to undervalue a plot, 
and think good characters will do as well without it. They 
will not. good plot shows them to much greater advantage 
than a bad one. 

Manzoni’s plot, as we said, is not good. He introduces cha- 
racters in a, forced way, and without connecting them at all 
adequately with the story. The Signora comes in on purpose 
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to be described, and for no other visible purpose on earth that 
we can discover. The connexion of Lucia with her is obviously 
a mere sham one, and not wanted in the least. The Signora’s 
whole history is simply tacked on, and stuck on to the side, 
without anything like an incorporation into the main body. In 
the same way the Innominato himself comes on the scene on 
purpose to be described. There is no order of events which 
naturally brings him on the field. The author wants to describe 
him, and we are suddenly introduced to a new powerful friend 
of Don Rodrigo, who at Don Rodrigo’s instigation sends bravoes 
to capture Lucia. Not a hint is given of him before he is 
brought all alive, his castle and all about him, on the stage, for 
us to look at him. Such an important character as he is, ought 
not to have been suddenly introduced at the beginning of the 
second volume. He wants full as much incorporation into the 
story as Don Rodrigo has, and should have had his place in it 
from the first. The description of the plague at Milan is 
awkwardly introduced, and its length converts it into a separate 
book within a book, instead of a mere background and prelude 
of unfolding incident, as such a description should legitimately 
be. In this way characters and scenes, most beautiful in them- 
selves, are brought in without proper connexion, and stand at 
the side of the plot, and not in it. This does not of course 
interfere the least with their intrinsic beauty as moral images 
and reflections of the author’s mind, but the living persons are 
converted into pictures by it. The Innominato, called up as he © 
is instantaneously by the author's nod, is a sort of grand personi- 
fication of penitence, and does not excite those personal individual 
sympathies that we should have for him, if he were more of a 
solid personage in the story, and less of a ghost from the shades. 

And this leads us to make another remark, rather connected 
with what we are saying. It is the most difficult thing evi- 
dently for an author, ~ a he gets into the upper region of 
characters, not to make personifications of them. We ought, by 
rights, to have persons and not personifications; and we often 
only get the latter. Southey’s heroes are personifications, and 
so are Fouqué’s. Neither of these two intends his characters 
to be any thing more, and therefore we do not criticise them for 
it: we only observe the fact. It is of course a very trying point 
in the flight upwards, not to lose the exact balance which keeps 
our character one of human and kindred flesh and mind. 
Inferior characters of comic or ordinary life, are sure to have 
personality enough in them; but not the higher ones. There the 
ideas and metaphysical forms of the abstract, the virtuous 
essences and etherial glows, enclose a being, who does not 
produce and possess them, so much as simply act as their loca- 
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lity, and who wears them as a flag or pennon wears its colours. 
As soon as we rise to a height, we lose our hold of the substantial 
and personal, and mingle with the abstract. Shakspeare keeps 
the personal firmly, and never allows himself to be lifted off his 
legs. He never ioione the substantial human ground, the per- 
sonal individual soul. He is the poet of man. He puts him 
before us; the being of flesh and blood, whom we feel to be one 
of ourselves: he derives the magnificence and richness of moral 
life out of the human being himself, and makes the genuine sub- 
stantial soil produce its own fruits. His pen ploughs the 
terra firma of aman. The man makes the character, and not 
the character the man; and the solid substratum of a human 
heart unlocks its living stores to us. We mean, that whatever 
character he describes, we feel that it is a real person that is 
before us, and not a personification. By what art and mystery 
he contrives this we do not stop to inquire: it is surprising often 
what minute lines and touches a great effect, such as this, may 
often depend on; and we might analyze a play over and over 
again, before we caught the real strokes which did it in each 
ease. But this great effect he does produce; and not only his 
common world, but the very highest world of character, has the 
real and absolute human substance in it. The genuine man is 
felt, and operates on us like a touchstone. We bring in the 
instance of Shakspeare simply to explain what we mean. We 
think Manzoni’s great Innominato wants some touches here and 
there,—zhere we do not say or know, but somewhere,—to make 
him more living and human than he is. A very little, a few 
delicate strokes, might have done it perhaps; but as it is, there 
is a defect in this head. And with a strong admiration for so 
grand a phenomenon, we could have wished him less of a ghost 
and a personification than he is. 

These remarks of course do not affect the great splendour of 
Manzoni’s characters as drawings; and in noticing either the 
want of plot or the other defect, we only mean to give either 
the place they cover. Manzoni’s characters are images that 
cannot easily Tans the mind that has once gazed on them. A 
true Catholic genius develops itself in ‘I Promessi Sposi.” We 
breathe an air in it we do not get elsewhere. There Poetry 
leaves its old sphere of nature, and enters into that of grace. 
Catholic feeling, and the affections of regenerate nature, Chris- 
tian heroism, Gospel love, the inspired graces of the new dis- 
pensation, are impersonated there, as the virtues of nature are in 
ordinary poetry. The spiritual is Manzoni’s field; and he brings 
out man’s spiritual powers and gifts, and makes them the subject 
matter of poetry, as heathen poetry celebrates natural heroism. 
He writes as a Christian, and puts his whole mind, not only as 
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nature, but as Christianity has endowed it, into his work. 
Christians have a way of separating themselves into two parts 
when they write; and they are Christians, and write from mere 
natural genius. Books come out into the world, and from noble 
minds too, and there is really nothing in them to make us say, 
A Christian must have written this. There may be very much 
splendid feeling in what they write, but there is nothing to 
> in them the distinct positive element which Christianity 
has brought out in our nature: there is nothing to show the 
Christian type underneath. The fundamental forms of feeling 
in them are not distinctively Christian; their beauty does not go 
through the particular mould which Christianity has made. It 
has been even doubted whether the spiritual is poetical, and 
whether, as soon as ever we get into the sphere of grace, we do 
not thereby leave that of poetry. Manzoni has given a bold 
answer to such a theory, and has directly and distinctly adopted 
the moral type of the new law, the impress of grace. Love and 
penitence are absolutely impersonated in Borromeo and the Un- 
named. He has made that particular mould and image of cha- 
racter, which is the last gift of revelation to us, and the true 
development of man, his pattern; and has taken the Church for 
his guide and inspirer, his genius, and muse. 
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Art.IV.—Parochialia; or, Church, School,and Parish. The Church 
System and Services practically considered. By Joun SANDFORD, 
M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, &c. London: Longman & Co. 1845. 


Ir it be true that almost every part of man is the subject of 
some directly systematic and scientific treatment, the most 
important part of him, his soul, ought certainly not to be the 
only exception. ‘The soul requires a systematic and scientific 
treatment, but does our present parochial system furnish such ? 
We shall attempt a few remarks on this subject in the present 
aper. 

“ it there is one thing more difficult than another, it is, 
perhaps, the knowledge of human character, the way to deal 
with it, the mode of drawing it out, and applying discipline 
to it; and yet this most important and difficult work is com- 
mitted to men who, very often professedly, have less ability 
than other members of their own family; and who look on the 
care of souls as a kind of sinecure, because the necessary work 
which it involves in the eyes of the world is so small. 

The Priestly office is the one which, of all others, has most con- 
nexion with the real things of man. All other intercourse which 
men have with each other is comparatively trifling ;—it concerns 
their estates or their bodily condition. The Priest’s intercourse 
is with the deepest things of man—the state of his soul and 
the direction of his character. It is his work to draw out 
feelings which, placed in him by God for holy objects, often lie 
dormant and unused till death, unless exercised by God’s Priest. 
It is his work to teach men to ‘ know themselves’—the hardest 
of all knowledge—to apply discipline, and to discriminate in 
the cases where encouragement should be given and where 
it should be withheld. The very mode of carrying on this 
intercourse is as difficult and exalted as the knowledge required 
for it—the highest consistency of life, the greatest retirement 
from the world, study, and self-denial. And, to fill a position 
like this, who do we find are the men sent forth? Sometimes, 
as we have said, men of the least ability and the most undisci- 
plined minds, selected to undertake a work for which they 
are in the lowest degree unqualified. ‘The consequence is, that, 
finding the «hole work infinitely beyond their reach, without an 
effort, they consider the matter hopeless, and settle themselves 
down under the comfortable conclusion, that their highest work 
is to make a dinner-party respectable, or to give a certain tone 
of gravity to scenes of unlicensed gaiety. 

But there are men who go forth to this work infinitely higher 
in ability and holier in purpose than those we have described, 
willing to devote their lives to the task they have undertaken. 
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They feel the want which they are intended to supply, and they are 
willing to sacrifice life to supply it, but they are untrained and 
untaught. They have been bred in no a dee of human cha- 
racter, and they begin systems and leave them off; they work out 
schemes and plans which they find practically insufficient, and 
which leave those over whom they have been exercised worse than 
they were before—the victims of ignorance and irregularity ; 
while other men, seeing the abuse, attempt to avoid it by merely 
attending to the secular business of a parish, and leave the 
wants of men to find their supply from any accidental source 
within their reach. 

The more energetic of those we have described have, in a now 

sing age, been in many cases the offspring of a school, which 
oe done its own good; these, as a school, are now melting 
away, and having been, in their day, the witnesses of reality and 
devotion, call our attention to their mode of teaching. While, 
in many cases, nothing could be more devoted and persevering 
than their efforts in Parochial life, nothing, at the same time, 
can well have been more shallow than their mode of applying 
discipline and instruction, and few men more ignorant of the 
real nature of the work they were called to. Naturally enough 
—for they deny the Apostolic Succession, doubt as to the grace 
and authority of the Priesthood, hesitate about the power of the 
Sacraments, depreciate Baptism by denying Regeneration, and 
the Lord’s Supper by repudiating the doctrine of the Real 
Presence. These facts are enough: of course, they fail in their 
system of operation. They have laid aside the nerves of their 
whole work, and attempt to grapple, unarmed, with difficulties 
which are insuperable, without the arms provided for them by 
God. The consequence is, they feel the want which they 
have themselves helped to perpetuate, and attempt sub- 
stitutions: Preaching takes the rank of Sacraments, constant 
talking on most unfit occasions displaces confession, and efforts 
at popularity are used to fill up the vacuum which the grace 
and authority of the Priesthood was intended to occupy. 
However energetic, of course they fail; and the very con- 
trary result is brought about to what was needed. Preach- 
ing, the substitute for Sacraments, produces excitement, which 
the Holy Sacraments were given to allay; religious talking 
brings on boldness and shamelessness, while delicacy and 
humility were the objects of confession, and the solicited admira- 
tion of parishioners invests them with a power of ‘ Veto’ on all 
that advice and discipline, which the power of the Priest should 
have exercised without a dispute. We do not deny their zeal, 
ut it is their very zeal which has tended to perpetuate the evils 
of their system. They are impelled by right desires, and seek 
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right objects, but they seek them by false means, and when they 
have missed their true object they are not prepared to see their 
error. They feel strongly that the salvation of souls is the 
work of God’s Priest; that the constant wiles of Satan, and the 
deceitfulness of man’s heart, make it needful for them to be con- 
tinually and unceasingly working a counteracting influence. 
They feel that they are willing, and that it is their duty, to 
devote their whole soul and body to carry out this work ; conse- 
quently they are never satisfied unless they are bringing 
themselves personally into contact with it. Their teaching 
becomes a continual thrusting forward directly of certain truths. 
They have not had the advantage of seeing the right system of the 
Church in operation, and they do not understand how it can 
achieve its work. Without using or understanding her system, 
they imagine that they, individually, and at their own discretion, 
are to achieve that which only the Church’s machinery can 
perform. They have been taught to suspect all systems, and 
the Church system in particular. They have been led to view 
the work of the cure of souls as one very much of individual exer- 
tion. The whole tendency of low schools is to individualize, to 

ut forward the individual, to produce individual consciousness. 

his is the view they take; and of course, the work being one 
which only the Church with all her machinery could perform, 
they fail. They have attempted what is beyond their strength, 
and to aid them in which they cannot expect God’s grace to act 


miraculously. They place themselves in the room of Sacraments, 
of the a of daily a in public, and of formalized con- 


fession. They feel that when these are in use, the individual 
minister is nearly lost sight of. ‘True, as a man he is; but that 
is exactly what the Church aims at; and surely, thank God, it 
is the most merciful protection which the Church can give against 
the pride and conceit of our hearts. 

In attacking their system we shall be pe age in the minds 
of many, the most candid and fair of their school, to be levelling a 
blow at all zeal in the spiritual part of a parochial life, and they 
will consider the attack one which is intended to be made against 
all devotion and earnestness. It is peculiarly their inclination 
to attach all reality in religion to certain ways of talking and 
modes of action, and they so bind them together that they make 
the line of their own peculiarity the barrier between truth and 
falsehood, religion and worldliness. There is some excuse for 
them. They were once attacked by schools which were hollow 
* and unreal, and which offered nothing in the place of what the 

condemned, which could deserve the name of truth or oe | 
Naturally enough, the attacked party looked on themselves as 
martyrs, and, with the modes proposed by their enemies, they 
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mentally associated, as inseparable, the laxity of the actual 
working of the opposite system, and the looseness of the lives 
of those who in theory adopted it. But that state of things 
has passed away. We renounce as cordially as they can the 
cold, lax school of the ‘ High-churchmen’ of fifty years ago. 


We speak of them as a school. There was a hidden stream of 


theology throughout those times, to which we owe much, and 
which we gladly recognize. 

But while we dediie sympathy with this class of High- 
churchmen, we are boldly prepared to condemn the mode of 
carrying on the spiritual cure of their flocks, adopted by the 
Low-churchmen of this day; and though in doing so we seem to 
join in common cause with their and our enemies, we must run 
the risk, trusting to our own sincerity. 

What is the history of parochial work? God has given man 
a moral nature which requires guidance, diseipline, and instruc- 
tion. The world we are in is one suited to keep us in a state of 
probation, and certain broad rules of religion would be gathered 
from the general teaching of the state of things in which we are 
placed. But this is not enough; we want something more. God 
has given us means of grace, and direct instruction and dis- 
cipline, and He has given these to the keeping and dispensing of 
the Church. She, then, through her ministers, becomes the con- 
troller and guide of our moral nature. Of course, a work so vast 
soon began to need systematizing and defining, and this state of 
things brings before us the parochial and diocesan systems. 
But it is plain from this that whatever divisions of her labour 
she might make, the zhole of her general system of discipline 
was to be brought to bear through each line she had struck out 
to reach the wants of man. Here was a perfect system, the 
system which alone could do the work, though broken up and 
divided in its operation. The first division was into dioceses. 
This was the most ancient and apostolic arrangement for bring- 
ing the system of the Church to bear on man. The diocese 
was arranged according to the civil division of the Roman Em- 
pire. For the first three centuries parishes and dioceses were of 
the same importance, denoting not what we now call a parish, but 
a city with its adjacent country region and towns. The decrees 
of the council of Arles, held in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, writing to the Bishop of Rome, say, that he ‘ Majores Diaceses 
tenere,’ which refers to the parishes in his diocese. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries we find both names promiscuously given as 


well to country parishes as episcopal or city churches. The . 


lesser divisions of dioceses began to be called ‘paracia,’ dis- 
tinctively at the time of the Council of Chalcedon, which decreed 
that in every church such country parishes, dypoixuKat mapor- 
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«iat, a8 belonged to any bishop of old time, should continue 
in his possession without molestation. And in the council of 
Vaison, 442, a decree was made that country parishes should 
have presbyters ‘ to preach in them as well as the city churches ; 
‘and so the word “ parochia” is often used by St. Jerome and 
Theodoret. So on the other hand ‘parish churches’ are some- 
times called, ‘ diaceses.’ ‘These churches were a kind of smaller 
dioceses, and were afterwards called ‘ diocesan churches,’ and 
the presbyters residing in them were called ‘country presbyters.’ 
Parish churches were called ‘ Zituli,’ in distinction to the 
Bishop’s Church, being such churches as had particular pres- 
byters and deacons assigned them, who, on this account, are 
said to have ‘a title.’ ‘This brings us to the origin of parish 
churches. They were of necessity established for the conveni- 
ence of celebrating Christian offices and holding Christian com- 
munion with greater ease; and when the multitude of believers 
increased in large and populous cities so much, that one church 
could not contain them, there was a necessity for dividing the 
assembly, and erecting other churches, where the solemnities of 
Christian worship, and the usual offices of divine service, might 
be performed, as well as in the mother church, in order to answer 
the apostolic ordinance of holding Christian communion one 
with another, which was according to what we read, Acts ii., 
that ‘men should continue steadfastly in the apostolic doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers.’ We 
find in very early writings that several of the Roman ‘ 7i- 
tuli,” or parish churches, were erected for the ‘ conveniency of 
‘ baptizing great multitudes that were converted from paganism, 
‘and for burying the martyrs.’ Now the necessity of parishes 
and parish churches for these things will surely imply the neces- 
sity of them for all other spiritual uses; for in those days the 
whole body of the Christian church was used to communicate 
weekly at least; and it being impossible that one church 
should suffice in large cities for this purpose, there was a 
necessity for building more, that Christians might live in com- 
munion with one another; so parish churches were exactly 
coincident with the increased spiritual wants, and the application 
of spiritual supply to the people. Indeed there is high pro- 
bability that in some cities there were several churches, even 
from the days of the apostles; and this is to be gathered from 
many passages in the Acts and in St. Paul’s Epistles. Before 
the end of the third century there were more than thirty churches 
in Rome. Some smaller cities had country parishes attached to 
them; and there are many instances on record of such country 
regions having churches of their own, and presbyters and 
deacons residing in them. Thus parish churches had their 
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origin in city and country, as the wants of the people required 
it,—of which the Bishop was always the proper and fit judge. 
We find country parishes spoken of in France in the beginning 
of the fifth century. In England we have not so early an 
account of them; the records which we have remaining of the 
ancient British Church have no mention of parishes; and after 
the Saxon conversions began, it was some time before our 
dioceses were divided into parishes ; and longer still before they 
had appropriated incomes settled upon them. The division into 
parishes in England seems to have taken place in the archbishop- 
ric of Theodore, A.D. 673. 

Ina, king of the West Saxons, in the council of Beccancelde 
settled the arrangement into parishes, by building churches and 
fixing presbyters in them, and settling incomes on them. 
These parish churches were served not by particular priests, 
but by the Clergy of the Bishop’s church.. They were sent 
out from the cathedral church for the day and returned. 
Settled presbyters were fixed in country churches much earlier 
than in town churches. The being settled in a parish, how- 
ever, did not immediately entitle a presbyter to the income 
arising from his cure, whether in tithes, or oblations, or in any 
other kind; for anciently all Church incomes were delivered 
into the common stock of the Bishop’s church, whence, by the 
direction and approbation of the Bishop, who was the chief 
administrator of the incomes of his diocese, a monthly or annual 
division was made among the Clergy under his jurisdiction. In 
the Western Church, until the sixth century, the Bishops and 
city Clergy had still all their incomes from a common fund, which 
was divided into four parts,—one for the Bishop, another for 
the Clergy, a third for the fabric and lights of the church, a 
fourth for the relief of the poor, to be dispensed by the Arch- 
deacon, with the Bishop’s approbation. Very soon after this 
the revenues of country churches were appropriated solely to 
themselves, with only an honorary acknowledgment to the Bishop. 

To St. Augustine of Canterbury, desiring directions from Gre- 
gory the Great how the bishops ought to manage themselves with 
respect to their clergy, and particularly what distribution ought 
to be made of the effects and revenues of the Church, the Pope 
returns this answer,—That they were to be divided into four por- 
tions, one of which was to be distributed for the maintenance of 
the inferior clergy ; who, as it appears from Bede, lived together 
with the bishop at the cathedral church. The bishops and 
clergy living in this manner in common was the custom of the 
Scotch clergy, no less than of the Roman; and thus, Aidan, 
bishop of the Northumbrians, lived with his clergy. 

To these churches the converts, who lived remote from the 
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cathedral, repaired, and made their offerings. ‘Those who were 
sent by the bishop to preach in the remoter parts of the diocese, 
were obliged, at their return, to bring the offerings made at the 
auxiliary churches, and put them into the bishop’s hands; for at 
this time, as we have said, there were none but itinerant 
preachers, or priests, sent by the bishop from the cathedral, to 
administer the offices of religion in the country churches. These 
priests, when they had executed their commission, returned to the 
bishop, who sent others to perform the same functions when he 
thought it convenient. That the Church was thus governed, 
and the instruction of the people thus provided for, towards the 
latter end of the seventh century, is sufficiently evident from 
Bede, who tells us that, when a clergyman happened to come 
into a village, the people gathered about him immediately, to 
hear him preach: for, as this historian goes on, the clergy had 
no other business for travelling to any village excepting to 
preach and baptize, and discharge the functions of their cha- 
racter. And that the same custom was practised, at least in 
the northern dioceses of England, in the beginning of the eighth 
century, is plain from several places of the historian above- 
mentioned. 

Thus we see the bishops had then their clergy about them, 
whom they sent abroad, as they saw cause, to those places where 
they had the best prospect of success ; but as yet there was no such 
thing as fixed cures or titles, all the first titles being nothing else 
than an entry of the clergy upon the bishop’s register ; and when 
the priest stood upon the record, and the relation was thus fixed, 
he had not the liberty of discharging himself, and removing to 
another diocese, without the bishop’s consent. 

The rural churches in England were not thrown into any 
parochial distinction for some time, but served only for the con- 
venience of the neighbouring converts, who lived at too great 
a distance from the cathedral. To speak strictly, therefore, 
these country churches were no more than chapels-of-ease to the 
cathedral church. We may observe, further, that, in the first 
foundations of bishoprics among the Saxons, the dioceses, 
excepting in Kent, had the same limits with the kingdoms. 
As kings founded cathedrals for the benefit of their whole do- 
minions, so, afterwards, great men founded parochial churches 
for the convenience of themselves and their dependents; for at 
that time the great men held large proportions in the country, 
within the compass of which the bulk of the people were little 
better than their servants. Upon the spreading of Christianity, 
therefore, many laymen of great estates provided for the constant 
residence of some priest among them; that, by this means, the 
devotion of the neighbourhood might be encouraged, and them- 
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selves and their tenants assisted. ‘To this purpose chapels and 
churches were erected, and a maintenance settled for the incum- 
bent ; the bounds of the parochial division being commonly the 
same with those of the founder’s jurisdiction. Some founda- 
tions of this kind were as early as Justinian. They are like- 
wise mentioned by Bede about the year 700. The distinction 
of parishes, as they now stand, appears to have been settled 
before the Norman conquest; for, in several charters of the 
latter Saxon kings, the villages of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Lincolnshire, &c., are set down under the same names 
by which they go at present, in Doomsday Book. 

This historical sketch of parishes and their arrangements will, 
perhaps, show this fact, that the whole parochial arrangement 
was made simply to expedite the intercourse of the Bishop or 
Priest with the people; that as this became difficult, from the 
spread of the Church, or the increased population of dioceses, 
parishes were formed; and that where parishes were not formed 
till later, it was only because the people were still in connexion 
with the Bishop and a cathedral church. This was the case in 
England until a very late date, as we find that for very long in 
this country, the Bishop’s cathedral was the only church in a 
diocese, from whence itinerant preachers were sent to convert 
the country people, who, for some time resorted to the cathedral 
for divine worship. Private oratories were first built for the 
conveniency of those who could not reach the cathedral; but 
these were within parish bounds. 

All this brings before us strongly the fact, that the position of 
a Priest placed in a parish, with respect to the Catholic Church, is 
that of one who has a mission to carry out effectually the spiritual 
discipline of the Church ; that the parochial arrangement is 
merely one accidentally resorted to by the Church to effect more 
easily this discipline, and that the secular business of parishes, 
in which Priests become often wholly absorbed, is not their 
high and paramount duty; and that when they view them- 
selves in the light of men chiefly called to make secular arrange- 
ments, they are untrue to their high and holy office, and un- 
faithful to the call and commission of the Church, whose 
Priests they are. Many now-a-days really seem to look at 
the position of a Priest in a parish as that of a man who is to 
attend and manage a parish vestry, and that his highest office 
lies in being a sharp ready chairman of various committees and 
institutions. How little is it remembered, that the application 
of the discipline of the Church, calling men to confession 
and preparation for Holy Communion, are the works to which 
the Priest is called, and for which the parochial arrangement 
was made; in fact, the carrying out, by a certain number of 
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individuals, the arrangement and discipline of the Church uni- 
versal. The fact is, that now men either wholly lose sight of 
the strictly spiritual calling of the Priesthood in a parish, or 
they seek to fulfil it by means which are uncatholic and untrue ; 
while, still more perversely, others consider their highest 
spiritual calling to be to men beyond the limits of their flock, 
and while the very smallest number which may be committed 
to their parochial charge are, alas! too many for them to find 
time and strength to subdue to the full teaching and treat- 
ment of the Church; satisfied with having given them a dry 
statement of doctrine, they seek on some distant platform or 
pulpit, to bring the same hollow system to bear on others. 
All this is bad. Man has a moral nature, which requires a 
close and intricate management. ‘The discipline and treatment 
of that nature is the work which the Church is commissioned to 
undertake, and she has willingly done so. For ease and con- 
venience she has appointed her people to different shepherds, 
and this work to which she has called and ordained them is the 
work of their lives—the one absorbing point and object of their 
existence. There are wants in man which her system can meet; 
wants which are known to exist by any Clergyman who watches 
with the slightest degree of interest the people committed to 
his charge: but men will adopt systems of their own, and not 
that of the Church,—and the wants are not supplied. 

A Clergyman enters on a parish, and finds a number of souls 
gathered into a community employed in different worksand trades, 
and he sees too plainly that though baptized and instructed to a 
certain degree in religious truth, they are forgetful, and are 
living for this world, and, in some respects, are leading lives as 
careless as heathens. He sees it with pain. It isa fearful state 
of things. He feels that he is the shepherd to whom their souls 
are committed, and that he must give account of their state; 
that he is responsible for their condition to a great degree, or at 
least that he is bound to do his best to bring them out of it. 
What is to be done ? He begins the work perhaps by preaching 
earnest and lively sermons to arouse them: at first the work 
seems to succeed, and numbers come to listen. But it does not 
tell in the end. The novelty wears away. The same spirit of 
worldliness exists; and, by degrees, he finds that those who fall 
under the constant influence of this mode of teaching, are not 
those who require rousing. What is to be done? He resorts 
to individual teaching, to reading, and direct instruction in high 
and holy truths, equally for those who are inclined for it, as 
for those who are not,—and presses these means continuall 
upon them,—by the mere force of repetition calling bac 
forgotten truths, and striving to arouse the almost dgad con- 
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science, by repeated and earnest appeals. Of course it fails; nay, 
more, it does positive harm: men get callous. The constantly 
reminding them of known truths gives those truths the feeling of 
an oft-told tale, which soon loses its point, and the conscience 
being constantly stirred, at length, to save itself trouble, is 
satisfied to expect external stimulants without making any effort 
itself, and, by degrees, dies out. Men cannot bear the treatment; 
they are not so made: it is not true to their nature. They 
were made to do much for themselves; and, in the nature of 
things, if everything is done for them, the object will not be 
gained. In men who adopt this plan, it is a sincere intention 
which leads them on, but a mistaken judgment. 

The system to which the Church would lead us is wholly dif- 
ferent. She deals in an entirely different manner with her 
perme : she leaves them to their own hearts ; she has nothing to 

o with them, until they seek her for themselves. Nay, more, she 
rather forbids them—makes them feel that full communion with 
her is a privilege so high, that she imparts it but with care 
and caution. Still she sees the need men have of being re- 
minded, and she meets it. She calls them to daily prayer; 
she will not let them be forgetful of their souls for one 
season, morning or evening. But the mode of reminding them 
is not direct, it is general. The individual conscience is left to 
its own work and to itself; it is reminded, but not relieved, of 
individual responsibility. It is roused, alarmed, and stirred up, 
but not taken off its own energies and resources. It is kept 
in a keen, living state; and the man is made to feel that there 
is something terrible in his situation, from the fact of being 
passed by and cut off from present communion. 

There is a power in goodness to compel men, who will 
most scoff at it, still to fear it, and to long after its appro- 
bation. There is always a struggle in a bad man’s mind 
with respect to good external to himself. He must either 
repress it, and compel it to yield, or he must get its approval. If 
he cannot succeed in either of these, he is unhappy. The fact of 
constantly pressing truths on men directly gives the object of the 
attack a feeling of superiority. It is inherent in the nature of things 
that it should be so, and this is one great reason of the inefficacy 
of modes of teaching such as we have described. If men would 
but see that there is sufficient strength in truth itself,—that 
there is sufficient life in the conscience of the baptized person, to 

o after and respect that truth—if men have but the patience 
and faith to believe and wait for this, much more would be done 
than we usually find is accomplished, and the Church would have 
a fairer scope for working her system. She carries on her work 
in a high and independent sphere of action, in the consciousness of 
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perfect rectitude and truth; and her witness in a parish, through 
the facts of Daily service and often Communion, do more to 
remind men of truth, than the most direct appeals to the in- 
dividual conscience could ever do. 

There is another feeling with which a man may haye to 
struggle on entering on his spiritual connexion with his people. 
He feels an earnest desire to devote his own time and life to 
the cause to which he is called ; and this system of reserve which 
we have described may seem to give him but little opportunity, 
apparently, for such devotion. We may say two things in answer 
to this. Let a man work out the Church system thoroughly ; 
let him allow her to do the work we have described, through 
him her minister; let him use Daily service and often Com- 
munion, and he will find abundant opportunity for the devotion 
of life and soul; and he will at length feel that he is fulfilling 
his calling in a higher and more independent manner, than 
he ever could do by a more importunate personal intercourse. 
Again: this mode of treatment shows him the force of his own 
example, and compels him to lead a life more high and holy than 
those who are around him. We do not say it unkindly; but it 
is true, that very often a life of energy seems to be con- 
sidered as a compensation and excuse for a less holy and strict 
private walk. Let a man feel that he is to make his own life 
the standard for his people; that he is to go before them in 
every work of self-denial and devotion, and he will find quite 
sufficient on which to devote the most ardent zeal and energy 
which he can possess. 

The ministers of the Church have far too much lost sight of 
the efficacy and duty that lies in their own mode of living.—To 
feel that the highest part of their office is to order their lives for 
their people’s example, is itself irksome and awful to many. 
It is much easier and much more satisfactory to most men 
to lead a life of untiring energy and activity, than one of 
self-denial and holiness. Men prefer the former, and they adopt 
it. We cannot wonder at this state of things; it is a part of 
the spirit of the age we live in—activity in everything; rest- 
lessness and energy are the moving powers of the moral as well 
as of the physical world; but when applied to what we have 
been speaking of, all this is very sad. Holiness of life in the 
Minister being the especial part of his office, is to most men, 
as a theory, too trifling and easy, and in practice, far too high 
and severe: men try to despise it, and to think that it under- 
rates the ministerial life to say that raising a daily example to 
the people is its highest work; they affect to despise this, they 
do not really. ‘The want of scope for the devotion of zeal and 
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energy in the life of reserve is supplied, then, by the abundant 
work enjoined by the Church in carrying out her system, and in 
the severity of the holy life of denial. 

But we have spoken of the parochial life with reference to the 
great mass of the careless: the earnest-minded, the devoted and 
real among our people are a still more interesting and important 
part of parochial cure. Of course the size of this class will vary, 
but there will always be some belonging to it, and its constituents 
will be of every shade and degree of character. They require 
management, they need the most systematic teaching; the 
smallest number of them are too much for the energies and 
devotion of any Priest. How slightly and carelessly, lon un- 
systematically is the work done! no distinction made of character ! 
all classed and treated together! Men of the most different 
stages and degrees of holiness—the most contrary traits of 
character—are all treated with the same method, and have the 
same medicine adininistered, although what is life to the one is 
positive poison to another; and all this is done with a reckless- 
ness and an inconsiderateness of which the meanest empiric in 
the lowest grade of human science would be ashamed. And 
here is a subject-matter which unquestionably and undeniably is 
the very highest and most difficult to which scientific arrange- 
ment can be applied—the moral nature of man! ‘The plan 
frequently adopted is, to preach one style of sermons which 
only suit one class out of the fifty who are present, and that class, 
perhaps, the smallest, to whose ‘experience’ the sermons are 
addressed. But feeling this to be inadequate to all that is wanted, 
the next step taken, in default of any better, is to collect persons 
of this description to a cottage-meeting, where the same indis- 
criminate system is carried on, by which means presumption 
takes the place of shame, and vain-confidence rules where dis- 
trust alone is fitting. The same system is pursued in visits to a 
cottage, where the deep and inmost feelings of the soul, which 
should never be allowed an exit, save under rigid and syste- 
matic rule, are made the subjects of familiar and general conver- 
sation; nay, to so monstrous a degree has this system crept on, 
that we have seen annals of parish teaching put forth by men 
of eminence in a certain school, which unblushingly recommend 
the encouragement of letters of advice being written from the 
members of the flock to their spiritual pastor, as to the way in 
which he should pass his life and instruct his people: in which 
letters every species of self-commendation and obtrusion of 
personal feeling is encouraged. What must be the result of this 
system? A perfect chaos must be produced where the traits of 
character and natural disposition are unheeded; and every 
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tendency of nature, however various and contradictory, cut by 
one rule and judged by one standard. 
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What system would the Church recommend in place of this ? 

The want which this system is intended to remedy is a real 
one—the effort to remedy that want is right. But what is the 
true remedy? Be it remembered, we are but saying now that 
the means used are false— not the object aimed at. True, men of 
earnestness and reality do want more than the external means of 
grace. There is a duty which the Priest has to fulfil to them, 
which a close personal intercourse on his part alone cando. He 
feels aright when he feels uneasy at knowing nothing of them, 
beyond his sight of them at church. He judges right when he 
feels he will have to answer for having no closer knowledge: 
and that they will suffer for the neglect. Some shape or other 
of Confession is the only true remedy for this want, and that 
in immediate connexion with Holy Communion, as our Church 
contemplates. In opening the heart, traits of character and 
disposition of course come out, and the advice of the Priest 
can be given exactly proportioned to the case requiring it. 
Severity can be used where it is needed—encouragement need 
not be misplaced—difficulties may be removed and answered. 
It is not needful to dwell on what must be manifest to all— 
the infinite advantage this mode of intercourse must give to 
the minister with his people. Here and almost here alone 
he can fully realize his position of spiritual Pastor of his 
people. He is the shepherd of each individual of his flock, 
and is able to discover and discriminate exactly for each case 
which comes before him. He emphatically knows his people. 
We do not now speak of the other advantages of this habit. 
The object that this intercourse offers to strong inward yearn- 
ings, which will have their way, and which will vent them- 
selves on bad objects if we do not give them true ones; the 
assistance it gives to self-examination and self-knowledge, 
which cannot be thoroughly gained without it; the calling 
out feelings of shame and compunction for sin ;— all these 
and many others are advantages of confession we are not speak- 
ing of here; we simply speak of it as being the proper and ap- 
propriate way of such systematic intercourse between the Priest 
and his people, as will tend to prevent their reverent and un- 
certain 5 ane a and display of religious feelings and truths 
on all occasions; a habit fallen into very naturally, and formed 
by the wish to fulfil what is really a duty—the closer inter- 
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course with our people, and their intimate recognition of the 
Priest as their spiritual pastor. 

But not to pursue this subject, the desire for closer and more 
personal intercourse with our people is satisfied by attention to 
other systematic plans of the Church, which men too much 
neglect. Why should not ministers make more point of seeing 
and preparing communicants for Holy Communion ?—a line 
plainly suggested by our own Church. What a constant in- 
tercourse this would give with our people, and that of the most 
useful nature! and from the fact of the Holy Communion being 
a definite ostensible point, the danger of irreverence which indefi- 
nite intercourse produces would be avoided. The same work might 
be carried on, and the same point gained by the preparation of 
sponsors for Holy Baptism, thus heightening the reverence for 
the Sacrament itself—clearing away the very false notions men 
have about sponsorship, and at the samte time increasing our 
knowledge of souls individually. These modes, which are 
surely the modes the Church would herself suggest, and in 
the purest spirit of Catholicity, would prevent the uncertain, 
indefinite intercourse we have spoken of above. They would 
be systematic: ‘they would come with all the weight of law 
and system, working independently of the man who uses them, 
and would give men what they so much aim at—a closer personal 
knowledge of their people. 

There is an untold power in system. Many would shrink from 
these methods merely because they are systematic. There is, in 
some men, a dread of system in things to do with religion. 
When each thing has its own proper place and time, the work 
itself seems curtailed, and the apparent necessity of neither 
doing more nor less than their system, leads men to imagine 
that their usefulness is impaired. The pover of action does not 
seem commensurate with the action marked out, when men see 
the one unmeasured by the other. As long as they do not see 
them measured by settled rule, they think (and they are too 
willing to think it) that their powers are infinite, and the scenery 
of action illimitable—a great mistake! Such men really do 
infinitely less. It is proverbial that none find so much time to 
do things as those who have most to do, simply because they 
probably work by system. The dread of system is chiefly 
founded on the curb it seems to give to the unknown powers 
of a man; “a man cannot do more than he can,” and to know 
how much he can do, does not limit or enfeeble that power to do it. 
In apap matters, some especially feel this; they feel their 
work is infinite in importance: so it is. They feel that to 


define their labour is almost to narrow the importance of the 
truth itself, and too much to narrow their responsibility. But 
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let them try system. They little know how much they will do 
under it; and what an expanded degree of knowledge of men’s 
souls, and intercourse with them, the working of the Church’s 
plans will give them, as contrasted with the most indefinite and 
seemingly infinite exertions of their own. It is strange how 
easily men shut their eyes to the failure of unsystematic work. 
They think these very failures are the result of an unbounded 
energy; that they are matters of praise rather than blame, 
whereas they never see that the man who is working on system is 
doing the very same things they are doing, and much more besides. 

But again. Most men set over a parish must feel the diffi- 
culties thrown in their way by the utter ignorance of the adults 
of a certain age among their people. The fact which Lord 
Ashley brought forward lately, as existing in many of the 
manufacturing districts, is but too true of many of our own 
people in the most secluded agricultural parishes, where every 
attention is paid to the people, and every facility given to the 
exertions of the Priest. Many of our older people could scarce 
tell the name of the Saviour Who has redeemed them. It is a 
startling, but true case. The knowledge of the great prin- 
ciples of our faith—the Articles of the Creed—the rules 
of Christian practice, are truths of which a large proportion 
of our adult population are in utter ignorance. Very few could 
bear the slightest questioning on the points of the Christian 
faith; and this is the case in parishes where the most devoted 
men not only are, but have been at work for years. The 
existence of the Catholic Church—the meaning of Communion 
of Saints—the mode of the Forgiveness of Sins—the need of the 
life-giving Spirit—are points on which they are in as utter igno- 
rance as the heathen themselves. The reason of this dearth of 
deep knowledge in holy'things, is not the want of zeal and devo- 
tion in the Clergy—not the want of earnest-minded men in the 
coldest day. ‘There were many such when the aged adults, to 
whom we refer, were themselves the children of their time. The 
fault lay in the system; the uncatholic custom, and inefficacious 
system which the religious men of the day used, and which has 
more or less been in use since the Reformation; viz. the system 
of teaching by exhortation—the merely telling and reminding 
men of truths—the giving up and disuse of the catechetical 
mode of instruction. The catechetical method is the method 


of the Church; it is the only method which is philosophically 
sound for instructing men. It draws out a man’s own powers, 
and teaches him to rely on them and exert them. Other systems 
save him trouble, and every one will be saved trouble if he can. 
We are so made, that our powers are strengthened and forced 
into play when we are compelled to exert them. 
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The Church of Rome, with her usual wisdom, has learnt this 
lesson, and works on it. She adopts the catechetical system ; 
and the very poorest, most ignorant, unlettered peasant among 
her children, could give a better account of the faith that is in 
him, than many of the so-called enlightened men of our own 
middling classes. It is matter of fact and experience. The 

oorest peasant in Ireland, under the teaching of the Church of 
Sonn will tell you what he believes as a Christian—will have 
a definite idea of his duties—and of the Christian life, as far 
as he has been taught it; and will give decided proof that 
he is not a heathen. There is something real in his profession. 
Amongst us, we may say it safely, there would be many, 
between whom and the heathen it would be hard to distin- 
guish ; nay more, who scarcely distinguish it themselves. There 
is a want of reality about our system—a want of character and 
depth. We do not lay hold of our people> they are not ours ; 
all we can say is, they belong to no one else. Our system is 
unreal. We have no system. Of course, we have not spoken 
of anything beyond the system adopted by Rome. We say 
nothing of the truths which members of that communion hold, 
considered in themselves ; as far as they know, they have a clear, 
definite idea of what they hold, and what they are; our people 
generally have not. Their system is one which shows their 
people not only as not heathen and not Mahomedans, but as 
Catholics ; ours may suffice to show they are not the former, 
but would leave men in considerable doubt about the latter. 
It is a negative method only. More than half the points which 
Anglicans are conversant with are held controversially, and relate 
to other Christians whom they are not to agree with. 

How is a Priest to prevent this difficulty? He naturally 
longs to do so; it stares him in the face. He goes to a man of 
fifty, who is sick, and finds him unable to give a clear answer 
to one question as to the faith that isin him. What is to be 
done? He feels that if this is the case in a small agricultural 
population where he may be, what is the fearful responsibility 
which the ministry are incurring! Of course, the first thing to do, 
is to work on the children and the young; instruct them cateche- 
tically, and thoroughly bring them up as Catholics and as Chris- 
tians. This is clear. But what shall be done with the adults? 

And this reminds us of another point which bears strongly 
on what we have said. We have found fault with the teaching 
of the last few years; but we find occasionally some among 
our own flocks who are relics of a long past day of education 
—men who benefited by the instruction of schools anterior to 
the low tone which sprung up sixty years since; and who still 
had a tinge, or rather had not lost a tone, however faint, of 
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Catholicity. We find such persons among many of our aged 
people, still loving the Church’s lessons, and minding her holy 
days; this shows us how much more the system they were 
brought up under laid hold of them, than the superficial instruc- 
tion of later days has of the generation which has come under 
its influence. 

The best course to adopt with adults, surely, in this state 
of things, is to bring religious truths as much as possible 
before their minds. Actual instruction seems, at their age, 
nearly hopeless. But, surely, Daily-service will for such persons 
do the work of the Church. It will bring constantly before 
them great truths, the expression of which will be put into 
their own lips. It will place before them daily the Articles of 
the Christian faith; and there is a tendency in deep religious 
truths to sink into the mind—to lay hold of the understanding 
and affections by their repetition. Perhaps this would be the 
most effectual means we could suggest for remedying the almost 
heathen darkness in which many Englishmen are living, while 
brought up in the midst of unnumbered blessings and privi- 
leges. Mere exhortation and announcement of truth will not 
do. The remedy just suggested, to a certain degree, compels a 
man to act for himself, and draws out his own powers and ener- 
gies. He himself confesses and enunciates truth. 

Of course, to lead men to Holy Communion still more effects 
this purpose. But while we find it difficult to remedy so deep- 
rooted an evil in the minds of adults who have suffered from a 
lax and superficial method of teaching, our great care should 
be over children, that their instruction may be real and cate- 
chetical, founded on the basis of Catholic and dogmatic truth 
with which that mode of teaching is peculiarly bound up. It is 
not our work now to discuss the question of methods of teaching, 
and their minute details. Much, indeed, might be said, but it 
is a matter of its own. 

Another sadly-neglected line of parish work, already alluded 
to, is the preparation of sponsors, and the manner in which holy 
Baptism is administered. So lax have been the customs in many 
parishes with respect to these points, that the poor constantly 
consider it a hardship if they may not stand as sponsors to their 
own children; or, if they do not, they will bring persons of 
really infamous character to answer for them. We shall often 
find that a child will be brought to church, with its two parents 
offering themselves for sureties, and some one for the third whom 
they have met in the road as they came along, and whom they 
have persuaded to do a neighbourly act by standing for the 
child, or perhaps for no higher motive than that he will have 
something to drink after service. What a fearful contrast this 
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shows with the intention and order of the Church, that only 
communicants shall stand in the place of sponsors; and yet it is 
to be feared that the practice we have referred to is very com- 
mon, tending, as it must, to bring the holy Sacrament itself 
into disrepute, and destroy the respect for it which the tendency 
of schools in the last century has been considerably to lessen. 
How much this actual evil would be remedied if attention to 
sponsors, and preparation of them for their office, were made a 
regular part of parochial work! Besides the good done in the 
case itself, it would, as we have said, afford opportunity for a 
closer intercourse with a large number of our people on matters 
of high and holy moment, carried on under the rule of system, 
and in a truly Catholic manner. The mere fact of erroneous 
conception, as to the office itself, makes this important. Many 
wholly mistake the work to which they are called. It is a 
very common thing to find that the surety thinks himself respon- 
sible for the sins of the child; or views the whole as a formal 
arrangement, without meaning or intention at all. These and 
many kindred errors would be cleared away by making the 
preparation of sponsors a part of parochial work. 

But another important benefit arising from all these modes of 
carrying into effect parochial training, is the line which they 
tend to draw between the good and bad in a parish:—the line 
is marked distinctly and decidedly, and yet indirectly. Men are 
left to draw their own conclusions, and discover themselves to 
be what they are, from their own conviction, rather than from 
direct announcement of the fact. As we have said before, the 
more men are left to themselves the better: and, perhaps, one 
great benefit of a Priest’s residence among his people is the fact 
that his life and example lead them to form certain conclusions 
with regard to themselves, although he may be doing nothing else 
towards personal intercourse with them. 

By carrying out plans such as we have referred to, the distinc- 
tion of character must become more and more definite. Thus, the 
Priest, in his frequent intercourse with the communicants of his 
flock, and not with others, makes a separation. Again, he 
repels certain men when they offer themselves for the office of 
sponsors, while he always accepts others—this tends still more to 
make the division wide; and men by degrees feel themselves 
cut off from all such offices, which, even the worst, have suf- 
ficient moral sense left to know and feel are the signs of good- 
ness, and sufficient conscience, perhaps, left to approve and 
desire to fill. Daily service has the same effect. It tends to stir 
men up. When they see others going on quietly and regularly 
attending to a religious duty of this kind, to which the world is 
compelled to give way ; when employments which they have looked 
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upon as of paramount importance, are made to yield to an arrange- 
ment which they affect to despise, then the very regularity and, 
independence of Daily service must, against their will, compel 
them to feel their own neglect. Its mere repetition forms a 
constant witness against them in the parish where they reside. 
By close attention to systems of this kind a strength of indirect 
reproof is brought to act upon the careless and lax living, which 
no direct reproof can equal in the effect produced. 

And this reminds us of another point in the parochial life : 
that amount of visiting the poor at their own homes, which is 
plainly a duty, but which is very difficult to arrange well, so as 
to avoid abuse. Indiscriminate visiting, and the use of indis- 
criminate instruction in such visits, has been already con- 
demned, and the remedy suggested. But there is still a high 
duty connected with it. The Clergyman should, without doubt, 
be well known in the houses of his people; the sick and bed- 
ridden are, manifestly, the cases which most require this atten- 
tion, and with these it should be in a more systematic way of 
duty than we generally find in use. If the Visitation Service 
were regularly used, it would tend to give great point and 
system to this branch of parochial visiting: another assistance 
towards regularity in this duty would be the stated administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper to those communicants who are 
necessarily confined to their homes. The use of the Visitation 
Service, the practice of administering the Holy Communion 
regularly to the old and infirm, the due preparation of such 
for it, and reading to them at other times—all these things would 
very much define and extend the rounds of parochial teaching, 
and bring it under strict system. But still, after this, a large 
number of persons will be left, who will not fall under these 
heads; for instance, those in health, whose characters are good, 
and of whose daily lives we are unwilling to be ignorant; of 
course anything like a system of instruction in the main points 
of religion, carried on at their houses, will involve all the harm 
of which we have been speaking; it will, to their eyes, become a 
substitute for attendance at church and other ordinances of para- 
mount importance. This is the result, and always has been 
found to be so, of this mode of instruction. We need not stop 
to blame it. Perhaps, if any advice could be given on this 
point, it would be, that such visiting should be more for the 
purpose of seeing after their temporal estate, or giving them an 
opportunity of gaining advice on any point which they may 
need, and from which they may be cut off through any other 
channel. But no doubt this branch of visiting must be left, in 
a great degree, to the discretion of the individual minister; and 
must, to a certain point, be determined by circumstances, for 
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which no general rules can be given: but in the case of men 
of careless, or decidedly irregular lives, the difficulty is greater. 

It has been too common a practice to pay frequent visits to 
persons of this description, for the purpose of reproving them, 
and urging them to some duty. As we have shown, this must do 
harm; it weakens the power of conscience by saving it trouble, 
and by preventing its being called into practice ; it ms fe religion 
an oft-told tale to an unheeding ear, and blunts the edge of truth, 
so as to prevent its being felt when the mind would be open to 
its force ; it produces irreverence of feeling towards it, and leads 
men to imagine that holy things are at their disposal. 

We are so made that the mere fact of being obliged to seek 
a benefit and finding it hard of access, tends to increase our 
respect, and gives us a higher estimation for it; and so it will 
be especially with the things of God and the soul. Having 
them placed within our reach when we aré in an unfit state for 
them, makes us slight them. Besides this, be the effect what it 
may, it is wrong in itself. The holy things of God are deep 
mysteries, hidden save to the earnest seeker. It is a sin to 
treat them easily. We might say more on all these, but we 
forbear at present. We have no reason to expect God will 
work miracles for us, and if we will not use the means placed 
in our way, and conform ourselves to His moral system over 
men, whatever latent power there may be in the letter of 
Scripture, or in the grace of Ordination, we have no right to 
expect they will work on us so as to arouse our slothful energies 
and dead consciences, if we, by sinful neglect, have let them 
fall asleep. With such persons, the manifest course is invariably 
to pass them by in going our parish rounds,—to make a point 
systematically of visiting the well-regulated, and always passing 
by the doors of the bad. The doing this regularly, and on 
system, so that they cannot mistake the fact of our intentional 
omission, will do more than anything else to arouse their con- 
sciences and to make them feel rebuked. The systematic 
neglect will do more than the most persevering open reproof 
or advice: the latter they think they may repel and despise 
if they will; the other they know to be a marked censure in- 
directly given, at which every man, even the most depraved, 
will be stung. The fact is, they are left to judge themselves 
and to condemn themselves; they are not saved the trouble by 
its being done for them, and the energy which would be spent in 
throwing off a direct reproof, is now spent in feeling the indirect 
one. There is always a desire in every man for superiority, and 
one of the first feelings in many on meeting another is to get the 
better of him. When aman is passed by, and no opportunity 
given for the struggle, the mere silent neglect implies the inward 
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consciousness of superiority in the other party—other feelings and 
powers are called into play. Of course, such a system as this 
requires much on the part of the Priest: he must himself be 
regular in his plan, even to the smallest minutiz of conduct; he 
must keep up with the utmost exactness the merest shell of his 
parochial plans; he must have a particular definite scheme of 
operation for the very smallest point of his parochial manage- 
ment; he must be as strict in not visiting too much as in not 
doing it too little; he must visit those who less need it (and 
that with a carefulness of judgment which is wearisome) in 
order to have effect on those he does not visit; in fact, he must 
visit as much for the sake of those he is willing to see, as for those 
he will not see. The least deviation or error in judgment may be 
most fatal in its effects: he will be obliged to make much of what 
seems the most trivial conversation of three minutes with any 
of his people: he must suit each word and sentence to indi- 
vidual character, disposition, and circumstance. His life and 
conversation will be one of constant effort of judgment and 
discrimination ; but he is called to it, and sufficient grace is 
given. Nothing is trifling which a Clergyman does—nothing is 
indifferent; every word and each action must be weighed, as 
they are all closely watched, and he is called to bring them all 
into subjection to his holy calling. 

He may seem to be doing little, while, in fact, he is doing 
much, since the very things he does not do are of hidden yet 
more real effect, and are taking their part in his general scheme 
of operation. His omissions must be intentional, and his very 
silence ought to have a depth of meaning, of which only himself 
is conscious, and others are left to guess at. Judgment—plan— 
system—due observation—discrimination of character,—these 
are the points he should aim at rather than activity or zeal, 
which lie on the surface. Of course, first and foremost, personal 
holiness and instant prayer. No opinion must be expressed at 
hazard, even on minutest points. Everything said and done 
must form part of his Parochial system. ‘This is not easy. 
What are called activity and zeal are easier, and have more 
tangible, ostensible compensation. ‘The one leaves men very 
much to work out their own inward sense of right and wrong— 
the other saves them trouble; the former may seem to give less 
to the Priest to do—but we have shown how false this is; it 
makes every action of consequence, and his continual presence 
among his people needful, to act on their minds and consciences. 

Of course, this is a long subject to enter on, and we could find 
much to say. We want some authoritative guidance in the 
matter, and we have next tonone. What light the Professor of 
Pastoral Divinity may throw on it, we have yet to see. The in- 
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stitution of the Professorship was evidently the desire to fill up 
a want which all must see exists; but whether that institution 
will in any considerable degree meet it, remains to be proved: we 
have our doubts. It wants a more thorough authoritative gui- 
dance than a Professor is able to give, half of whose life has 
been spent in the university, and only the remainder in the new 
and strange scenery of Parochial life. How is he to understand 
the working of human nature among our agricultural and manu- 
facturing poor ; and to dive into the depths of a science, the most 
intricate and difficult; from the subject-matter of which he has 
been cut off during the greater part of his life? There is no science 
so high, no subject-matter so important, as that of human nature 
and human character, and yet men are sent out to work on them 
utterly uninstructed; and to spend their whole lives in a sphere 
of labour without ever having discovered that they were called 
to that work at all. It is fearful to think that a common saying, 
however trite, is yet true, that the weakest in mind and general 
capacity are sent forth to the high and holy task we have referred 
to. Of course, fearful consequences are the result. The priestly 
office is but too often debased to the grade of the merest secu- 
larity ; and the position of an agreeable companion or entertaining 
guest becomes the highest post occupied in a parish by the Priest 
of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, who is commissioned with the 
souls of Christ’s redeemed, for which awful trust he must give 


account at a day which is near at hand. Where are the energies of . 
the Church? Where are the powers she once exercised? Where 
the voice of the rulers to whom she has delegated authority ? 
Why are her teachers unheeded? Why are not sinners still ex- 
communicated? Why are the Priests of the Church stolen from 
her by the world, and looked upon as the instruments of paro- 
chial secularities, instead of the channels of ro esac 


Grace ?—her Catholicity merged in her establishment? her 
sprituality forgotten in her temporal estate ? Why are not yearn- 
ing hearts satisfied, by being admitted to confession of some kind 
or other, and impenitent sinners made to feel that they must seek 
with earnest prayer and tears to hold communion with Christ’s 
people and Christ’s commissioned ministers ?_ Why do not the 
ministers of the Church move through the earth, ina sphere far 
beyond the breath of worldliness, with an independence which 
must at last compel all other powers to yield ; a firmness and zeal 
in the cause of Christ which will meet death without shrinking, 
and endure life without impatience? Why does not the Church 
approve herself the only immovable thing existing in the change- 
able structure of society, unchanged amid the shocks of political 
revolutions and national convulsions, a bar of iron running 
through a hill of sand,—a type and resemblance of the sameness 
of eternity ? 
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Ir is a trite thought, but whatever the subject be, we seem 
afraid of facts. Facts, says the proverb, are stubborn things,— 
hard to get over, hard to get at, but hardest of all to use. Even 
they whose chief avowed pursuit is the discovery of facts, the 
physical philosophers, have now and then been biassed in their 
selection by the irresistible influences of some theory, to the very 
existence of which they would be loath to plead; some theory 
which, like other secret enchantresses, is powerful in proportion 
to its concealment. But, in moral subjects, to know how to use 
facts fairly, is the very rarest of gifts. Indeed it does require 
superhuman coolness not to suppress those little, awkward, 
knotty, unmanageable, incompressible, irreducible facts, which 
spoil a whole induction,—which break the line of a whole array 
of precedents, and distort the symmetry of an analogy. Nor is 
this all: even though we do not warp and wrench facts to suit 
the private pet theory, yet truths turn up multiform—they are 
so polygonal—that, ‘Tike the spider’s eyes, which are said to be 
cut into a thousand planes, we do not know their real and inten- 
tional aspect when we first come across them. The present 
difficulty about rubrical matters in the Church of England seems 
an especial example of the unmanageableness of a fact. ‘There 
is no school or party among us-—and their name is legion—who 
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will quite agree as to the peculiar value and bearing of the fact 
—not the causes, or the remedies, or the right, or the wrong of it, 
but the fact itself—of a dislocated and unauthoritative, and if so 
be, illegal ceremonial, or absence of ceremonial, whichever way 
it is viewed. None of us seem to know what to make of the 
present state of things; it will not fit in and dovetail correctly, 
as far as we see, with any of the sensible, precise, definite, cut- 
and-dry theories, and lines, which are in vogue. And thus we 
all seem disposed to bend the fact, and gloss it over, to meet 
some preconceived theory, rather than consent to let the various 
abstract views yield to the irresistible and inflexible fact. 

The great fact, then, that we ought steadily to keep in sight, 
meet it manfully, and admit it, is this :— 

That admitting that the Church of England has authority and 
‘ power to decree rites and ceremonies ;’ that it has so decreed ; 
that it has availed itself, on more than one occasion, of the civil 
power to enforce uniformity in such things, and this with a view, 
of course, to spiritual edification; and all this apart from any 
consideration of the abstract nature of the things, which are 
owned to be in themselves indifferent, but solely as a symbol of 
authority, and a test of obedience, in matters to refuse which is 
to ‘ offend against the common order of the Church, and hurt the 
authority of the [spiritual] magistrate ;’ that it has fenced this 
test of obedience by canons, by rubrics, by oaths at ordination, 
institution, and induction; that, in the most stringent way, it 
has claimed by every sanction of law, ecclesiastical and civil, as 
well as by moral obligation, the most strict and literal compliance 
with such ceremonial, order, and external uniformity; yet still 
that at no period of our history has the Church of England ever 
exacted, or if exacted, compelled, anything like such uniformity. 

This, we say, is the stern invincible fact. On the one hand 
the writers of that most remarkable compilation, the Hierurgia 
Anglicana, neither prove, nor pretend to prove, that compliance 
with the literal laws of the Church ever was universal; they 
might find it hard to show that it was ever general: nor, on the 
other hand, can Mr. Robertson, and writers of his class, show 
that the Church ever attempted to forego the right, or, in theory, 
ever seemed to doubt the propriety, of enjoining and aiming 
at such obedience. On the contrary rather, on each occasion 
that it did synodically speak, the Church seems to have re- 
doubled its anxiety on this very point; never did it seem to relax 
one hair’s breadth: even in the most licentious times a cere- 
monial and orderly form of religion was its aim and expressed 
spirit. 

And there are various ways in which this fact must be esti- 
mated. Some claim this undeniable discrepancy, now of three 
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centuries’ standing, between profession and practice, as a strong 
argument against the reality of the avowed principles. Never 
could the Church of England, it is said, have meant much, if any 
thing, by the high-sounding averment of authority in indifferent 
things; or care would have been taken to enforce obedience. And 
to such a view ritual nonconformity is made to bear a stron 
evidence to the awkward impression, that the Church of England 
is only a voluntary and human association, in which authority 
neither resided, nor was affected to reside. And we are not 
sure that this is not a tolerably natural use of the fact. Let it 
not be thought, however, that all who would acquiesce in this 
as the moral value of the fact, are at all agreed in their estimate 
of its propriety. .Some—we must abstain from particularizing 
lines of thought by individual names—in this practical abey- 
ance of authority, would with sorrow discover the most convinc- 
ing proof that ours was only a Church in name: Such ought not 
to be in a true Church, they would say, but such has been, 
and is, in the Anglican communion; and—but the inference is 
obvious. Others, again, would cheerfully recognise, in the very 
same admitted fact, a clear proof of the practical embodiment in 
the de facto Anglican system of the common Protestant and 
voluntary notion of a Church being only an accidental congeries 
of individuals held together by the tie of accidental and fluctu- 
ating agreement in teaching; a body, that is, in which external 
order was unessential and not enjoined. 

Either way, these opposite conclusions would be alike un- 
palatable to the rigid and technical school of High Churchmen. 
It is no wonder, then, that from them emanated, and in them 
have been most conspicuous and persevering, the attempts to 
compel what has been called ‘ Chinese exactness’ in ritual. 
With them the question was one of life or death. Laud’s line, 
the most inflexibly and consistently Anglican among us, was 
most strongly developed in this particular direction, and reason- 
ably so. The true eta media ceases to be such at the very slight- 
est deflection; that is, if in any real and intelligible sense it 
becomes a kind of Lesbian rule, collapsing from, or protruding 
against, opposite assaults or tendencies. Hence it comes naturally 
that the most formal school among us lays much stress upon the 
present rubrical controversy. Minds which can conceive nothing 
more perfect than the abstract Anglican theory, which surrender 
themselves implicitly to the stern repulsive teaching of the 
early canons in the code of 1604,—which will admit and con- 
ceive neither development nor variation from the compound 
system of Prayer-book and Articles and Homilies, reconciled 
into one consistent whole,—regard, and consistently enough, in 
ceremonial uniformity the most indisputable triumph of their 
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theory. To say, therefore, that the rubricians are Popishly dis- 
posed, is to show the most complete ignorance, both of men and 
principles. If any one struggle can be more Anti-Roman than 
another, it is that embarked in by the Bishop of Exeter. 

Again, apart from all these consistent schools, and in various 
ways there is a compact consistency belonging to them all, re- 
mains another body of thinkers, who claim some indulgence, and 
a more candid estimate than they seem likely to receive; and as 
we desire to treat this subject historically, and at the same time 
tentatively, it is but fair to give as unbiassed a view of the various 
parties in our present divisions as is possible. We preclude 
ourselves from settling claims: it will be useful rather to state 
the more hidden sources of action. Such are the men who cannot’ 
live upon abstract principles, and who desire something more 
congenial to daily and present duties than inapplicable theories. 
It is not all men that can see what ought to be in what is. In- 
ferior to none in devotion, and allegiance, and reverence to the 
Catholic Ideal, still such cannot help feeling that their duties 
are with the tangled and dislocated Present, not with the 
glorious Past, or with the solemn vision of a still more glorious 
Future. Ours, they would say, is to take the Church, not to 
make it; still less is it our duty to pretend to see in the Church 
that which it is not. For first, say what we will,—account for it 
as we can,—still the Church, is not the Nation, of England; the 
two rules are no longer harmonious expressions under opposite 
relations of one and the same Heavenly Government. Every 
hour is snapping thread after thread, which tied Church and 
State together. Each seems drawing back into its original 
attitude of mutual distrust. Under such a condition of society 
it does seem little short of mockery to act as though that formal 
and technical Elizabethan system had life in any sense. Take 
for example, ‘ Every parishioner sHALL communicate at the 
least three times in the year, of which Easter to be one:’ or if 
not, then the whole round of presentation, excommunication, and 
the rest. Now let any person of the commonest sense take but 
this one single rubric, and all the consequences that flow from it, 
and if the favourite phrases of ‘carrying out the Church system,’ 
and ‘ obeying the Prayer-book,’ have a meaning, to what tre- 
mendous conflicts and duties do they tie us all!’ It is not that 
they disparage ceremonial religion,—the very opposite; it is not 
again that they undervalue the great blessing of external uni- 
formity as a most engaging help towards spiritual unity; this is 
not the difficulty which many feel; but it is because such uni- 
formity seems unreal, as things are, that such cannot sympa- 
thize with those excellent persons who lay so much stress upon it. 
As things are, we repeat ;—as they ought to be, as the Church 
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assumes throughout her services, as in a healthy state of things 
they would be,—these are not our present conditions of duty and 
judgment; but, as things are, what would come of universal rubri- 
cal uniformity, even if it were practicable? Would the most 
accurate obedience to the letter of the service-book make Eng- 
land that which, for whatever reason, and under whatever com- 
pulsion, it was, or perhaps assumed to be, three hundred years 
ago, when every man and woman went, or were supposed to 
go, to their parish Church every Sunday, and to communion 
duly at Easter? It is from a strong feeling of the inconsistency 
between promise and performance,—between undeniable facts 
and a somewhat visionary abstraction, —that many, whose views 
we are trying to bring out, doubt whether canonical uniformity, 
were it possible, should be our present primary aim. 

Again, they look at the past in some such way as this: 
Ritual observances they deem but the formal exponents of the 
hidden mind of the Church; and chiefly the visible shape in 
which actual doctrine approves itself before God and to man. In 
the English Church of the last three centuries history shows the 
existence of at least two main elements,—the Catholic and Pro- 
testant,—each with its strong points, its partial successes, its 
symbolical standards. And from the fact of the varying and 
constant collisions between these opposite principles, they can 
account for the very discordant way in which ritual has practi- 
cally, among us, displayed itself. Unable to assent to the dog- 
matizing proofs of such writers as Wheatly, that there can be 
but one unvarying type of the Anglican ceremonial, and for 
the most part careless of such praiseworthy, but unsuccessful, 
attempts to reduce facts into anything like historical unity and 
harmony, they expect to find much variety. They can account 
for such varieties as the legitimate results of our chequered 
doctrine. It seems just as natural that some should have differed 
in excess, as that some should differ in defect from the Anglican 
ritual. It is quite in keeping, it may be argued, that we should 
find as much above as below the letter of the rubrical law. 
Knowing what our doctrine and grasp of antiquity and Catholic 
truth has been at different periods, they find no difficulty in admit- 
ting that Andrewes used incense, and the tricanale for the mixed 
chalice, and adoration to the altar, and that Laud employed exor- 
cism at consecrations, and that Overall transposed the prayers in 
the communion office: all this on the one hand, and on the other 
that Hooper scrupled at the surplice; that fonts have been super- 
seded by white basins, and that a picture exists in which a priest, 
ministering at the altar, is vested in a black gown. Upon such 
a view the existence of stone altars, which whether the Church 
prescribes or permits—and we hold a very strong opinion that 
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they are permitted by the Church—it is unquestionable that the 
diffused temper of the Church has been against, is not a whit 
less or more remarkable than the absence of copes, which it is 
equally undeniable the law of the Church has enjoined. Rubri- 
cal inconsistency, whether above or below the written orders, is 
exactly what we should expect in a fluctuating and unsettled 
state of doctrine. The form aptly expresses the spirit. And 
until the most important and paramount matters of doctrinal 
unity is secured, they think it hopeless, if not impolitic, to seek 
for a general measure of ceremonial uniformity. ‘Till the Church 
has settled the doctrine of the sacraments, albe or surplice seems 
but an unprofitable speculation. Before episcopal authority is 
defined, it seems a waste of time to settle the terms of a Pontifi- 
cal; and while there is an uncertain voice about such funda- 
mentals of the Christian life as justification and regeneration, 
some variety may be looked for in candlesticks, and giving out 
the Psalms. It may be borne with, as one burden among many; 
submitted to, and endured, rather than welcomed and approved: 
to say which is by no means to disparage the intrinsic importance 
of such inquiries. It is their relative, not their positive value, 
about which doubts are felt. 

Once more: supposing that the whole Church of England, in 
its fifteen thousand Churches, could, by any possibility, return 
to the strict Anglican ceremonial in all its details, with the 
most unyielding and uncompromising identity, what could be 
the positive gain? Would it not be something grotesque, almost 
to absurdity, for those who deny the Real Presence, to figure in 
chasuble and tunicle? and for those who confine the Bread 
of Life to sermons upon Ultra-Lutheran justification, to be forced 
to offer the daily Matins and Evensong? It does seem something 
akin to whitening dead men’s sepulchres in external splendour 
and decency, before we have cleansed the bones and rottenness 
within. ‘To be Catholic in vesture and guise before we are 
Catholic in spirit and teaching, ought not to be wished for. So, 
at least, many, and those not the least earnest, argue. 

All this, however, it must be observed, only addresses itself 
to the general question—viz., how far, under present circum- 
stances, it is desirable to wish for a sweeping measure which shall 
compel a general return, in every parish of England, to the 
ascertained or ascertainable laws of the Church—the written 
laws, that is,—making no allowance for the actual spirit and tem- 
per of the Church at the present day. At this stage of the 
argument we may pass over what that law is, and the conflicting 
claims of positive engagements on the part of the clergy, and 
what practically is said to amount to a tacit dispensation from 
canonical yows on the part of the ordinary authority. And here 
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certainly the results of the Exeter Injunctionsare most noticeable. 
That they have, in a sense, failed, is precisely what some, and 
they anything but Puritans, must have wished: because, by 
compliance with them, the Church would have assumed a most 
unreal appearance. 

A very different inquiry remains as to the duty of an indi- 
vidual clergyman, in reviving or retaining the lapsed observances. 
On this point we shall say something in the sequel. Whether 
he is bound scrupulously to follow the letter of the Prayer-book, 
under every possible condition of his congregation, and with such 
degree of historical knowledge on every disputed point as falls 
to the lot of an ordinary parish priest, must, as it seems, depend 
very much upon the individual conscience. If we are ignorant 
of a law, we cannot be said, except by an abuse of terms, to 
violate its legal obligations: technically, we may err and offend 
the law, but, morally, we do no sin. This distinction must 
go far to exonerate the past generation. To us, fresh from the 
study of Articles of Inquiry, Injunctions, Canons, Rubrics, 
Advertisements, Conferences, and Collations, it may be quite 
incredible that our fathers knew nothing of these things. Yet 
the fact remains that they were ignorant of them, and, for what- 
ever cause being ignorant, we are loath to charge them with 
wilful, that is, sinful disobedience to Church authority. It is 
a very serious thing to lay against the whole Church of a cen- 
tury and a half, the accusation of deliberate treachery to their 
solemn oaths. The State in all cases of written law, cannot, it 
is true, entertain the question of positive and total ignorance of 
its enactments: it is compelled to assume that every man, wo- 
man, and child, in England, is acquainted with the whole body 
of the Statutes at Large: it is forced never to recognise the 
plea of ignorance. But the Church is not bound by this rigid 
canon of punishment. In moral questions, invincible ignorance 
is a fair extenuation for neglect. Of course, it is quite true 
that the state of the Church must have been debased in the 
extreme, when ignorance of its positive laws was so general: we 
are not apologizing for such a condition of things. But still it 
was a fact. We will venture to state it as an incontrovertible 
truth that there was not one clergyman in a thousand, twenty 
years ago, who ever dreamed that it was his duty to say, daily 
and without intermission, the offices of Matins and Evensong : 
or that, by his ordination vows, he had tied himself to this pal- 
pable obligation. And much may be urged in extenuation 
of the existence of such ignorance; though this is not our 
present inquiry. 

Now, however, the case is altered: ignorance no longer exists ; 
the conscience is enlightened; the law has made its formal appeal 
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and claim for obedience. Every clergyman now knows his legal 
responsibilities: can he, any longer, refuse compliance? Cer- 
tainly not on the plea of ignorance, nor on the absence of a 
legitimate injunction from the proper authority. It must be 
admitted that when the Bishops have once solemnly declared, 
‘ that we are no more at liberty to vary the mode of performing 
‘ any part of public worship, than we are to preach doctrines at 
‘ variance with the Articles of Religion,’ a very serious re- 
sponsibility indeed is laid upon our consciences. With an 
interpretation so strict, it seems, at first, that the abatements of 
time, and prudence, and measure, are quite beside the question. 
Ritual nonconformity and heresy are placed in the very same 
category. To disobey a rubric is announced to be of the same 
nature as a deadly sin. If this be so, we have no sympathy 
whatever with Mr. Benson, who deplores the waste of ‘ time, 
‘the study, the legal inquiries, and antiquarian researches, 
‘ which the rubrical controversy entails upon the whole body of 
‘the Clergy.’ In a subject of such vast importance there is no 
expenditure of industry which is not a positive duty. Either 
then the alternative is not so fatal to the individual conscience, 
or the Church is bound, now that it has spoken, to compel 
instant and complete obedience. 

At the very first announcement of this strict duty of unswerv- 
ing obedience, however, certain limitations were announced, 
which, to most minds, must have neutralized its apparent harsh- 
ness; or, indeed, must have done more, must have left things 
exactly where they stood. ‘The question was put on grounds of 
policy rather than obedience; it moved out of the region of 
passionless law into that of practical expediency. The voice of 
the law to convicted offenders is,—You are a thief, but I cannot 
ask you to eradicate evil habits by a course of moral training. 
I will not prescribe to you to cure drunkenness by gradual forbear- 
ance, but I must act once and for all. I must punish for the 
past, and for the very first slip, however trifling, I must punish 
again. Rubrical obedience might have been enforced by similar 
sanctions. The Bishops might have instituted proceedings for 
the most minute variation in ritual. Every one will apres that 
it is very well that they did not. But, certainly, by adopting a 
more Christian and politic line of duty, the question is no longer 
one of positive obedience. To combine policy with strict obedi- 
ence abates much of the austere duty towards the latter. 

As soon as the Bishop of London coupled with the former 
assertion of a strict principle, the ‘ duty in particular cases of 
‘ exercising a sound discretion as to the time and mode of bringing 
‘about an entire conformity to the strict letter of the law;’ 
directly the Bishop of Exeter admitted that the cope was the 
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proper legal vestment for the sermon, (we are not assenting 
to this dictum,) and yet on grounds of policy enjoined the sur- 
plice, the dispute was practically at an end, as regarded legal 
and formal obligation. Henceforth it must range upon a lower 
base, and must involve more perplexing personal responsibilities ; 
just as questions of casuistry are more difficult than those of 
statutory prohibitions. There can, we think, be little doubt, 
that for all practical purposes, the rubrical dispute cannot be 
argued out to a decision upon any broad and general principles : 
each case of difficulty must be settled upon its own contingent 
merits. It does not seem that they all have a common subject- 
matter. Or if any individual clergyman is prepared to rest 
his accurate conformity, in this instance, upon the other and 
higher motive, let him bear in mind to what he ties himself, 
by announcing and acceding to this duty of inflexible obedience 
to written Church-law. He cannot stand still with rubrical 
obedience. Acting upon this line he must ascertain, if he 
can, in the most minute particulars the law of the Church in 
every thing: in doctrine, in discipline, in its various relations 
to his brethren, to the State, to himself, to other Churches, and 
soon. Unless he is prepared to do this consistently and 
thoroughly, it seems almost nugatory to profess legal obedience 
in one class of duties, and to refuse its claims equally stringent 
in another. 

This thought will account for the general success which at 
first attended the raising of the question of ceremonial con- 
formity. Like all other principles, that of obedience to positive 
law was very taking when promulgated, as it would be, boldly 
and definitely. It seemed so simple; it cut through a world of 
conflicting doubts and hesitations, and reluctances, and scruples. 
It was grand and striking from its massive plainness; it stood 
out clear and sharp in outline against the clouds and fogs of in- 
decision, and wavering, and compromise. It was a good answer 
to silence awkward objections. Say that a clergyman found it 
needful to revive this or that observance; such, for example, as 
making the oblation of the sacramental elements himself. What 
reply so easy to the charge of innovation as ‘ “ To the law and to 
the testimony.” I act upon rubric and vows?’—‘ Then apply 
this to every other obligation,’ was the natural rejoinder.—‘ So 
I will,’ adds the clergyman. Hence the confident appeal to 
authority, which is not to be violated nor exceeded, neither 
added to nor diminished in the slightest particular. 

Now, God forbid that we should seek to disparage, or to cast 
a slight upon this high moral tone. We have lived so long 
without any recognition of conscience and duty, and the sacred- 
ness of law, and the awful majesty of authority, and the duty of 
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individual obedience at whatever cost of peace and popularity, 
that we cannot but augur well from the bare enunciation of a 
principle so lofty, if we will but be true to it. Men cannot 
assume this dignity without rising in the scale of morality; that 
is, if we be sincere in declaring our earnest conviction of such a 
duty as obedience like this. Ceremonial conformity is not quite 
the sort of subject, however, to which, could we have ruled the 
matter, we should, in the first instance, have wished a reference 
to be made to the great abstract duty of ecclesiastical obedience; 
ritual being in its own nature indifferent, and only binding be- 
cause of positive and variable injunction, we should have Tiked 
the first appeal to obedience in matters of eternal and immutable 
obligation—the sacred truths, and higher mysteries, and great 
Catholic dogmas and verities of the Faith. Besides, in many 
cases this appeal to authority looks rather like a make-weight and 
second thought. Love of imposing and solemn formalities for 
their own sake—skill in archeological inquiries—taste in pro- 
priety and order,—these may have been the first, though not 
avowed, motives, to which succeeded the perilous invocation of 
authority on all matters of prescription. 

We must not be misunderstood: personally, we hold very 
strong views, indeed, of the value of ritual observances; but, in 
treating their attempted revival as, what it also is, a question of 
history, we are bound to examine the latent causes which have 
checked it. What the Church of England wants is a revival of 
spiritual authority; unquestionably. Rubrical uniformity is a 
subject of authority,—it is no indifferent thing because en- 
joined,— we admit this to the full. The problem then, the 
thing to be done, is to compel obedience to such authority. 
Was the ritual question the most likely ground upon which to 
enforce a successful claim ? We own our doubts; not because 
the experiment has failed ; not because one great event in our 
own history, the Caroline struggle, clouded the prospect with 
an inauspicious precedent; but from the nature of the thing 
itself. It seems like beginning at the wrong end to prefer ex- 
ternal uniformity to internal unity. Truly the Church should 
be arrayed ‘in raiment of needlework, in a vesture of gold 
wrought about with divers colours,’ but she must first be ‘all 
glorious within.’ Purity of doctrine is a condition and pre- 
requisite of external symmetry. If we could hazard, under 
present circumstances, to take our stand on the instant duty of 
reclaiming any treasure once committed to us, which we had lost, 
or buried unprofitably, we should, in the spirit of faith, have 
counted upon success, if a Bishop had announced his formal in- 
junctions to compel the doctrine of baptismal regeneration to be 
preached, rather than a surplice to be worn, in every pulpit of 
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his diocese. Not that we would venture to cast the slightest 
reflection on the high-minded Bishop of Exeter,—the single 
fact that he took the synodical advice and judgment of his 
Chapter before issuing his advertisements, alone is an undying 
testimony to the soundness of his judgment, and the vigour of 
his principles;—but it is the application of authority to this 
particular subject of difference that we hold to have been pre- 
mature. The people of England have been tried: in the words 
of Mr. Henry Drummond— 

‘It was known that the Evangelical clergy had departed 
* from much truth, which had survived the shock of the Retorma- 
‘ tion, and had adopted the errors of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
* pendents; but the attempt by the Tractarians to return to 
‘ Church principles has been the cause of showing into what a 
‘mass of error the English clergy have fallen, denying the 
* foundation of the Church, priesthood, Sacraments, and every 
‘ holy rite, as things ordained by God, and resolving the whole 
‘ into a question of the extent that each one in his own private 
‘ judgment considers to be appropriate; so that Bishops counsel 
‘ the Clergy to practise things, not according to what is right, 
‘ but according to what the Laity will tolerate. This witness 
‘is probably the last, for now the Laity have risen up in a body 
‘ against their Clergy and Bishops; and, as is seen in Devonshire, 
‘ whilst, on the one hand, with hypocritical mockery, they peti- 
‘ tion the Bishops to settle the questions which they cannot com- 
‘ prehend—such as a black or white gown to preach in, a stone 
* or wooden altar or table, a weekly or monthly collection for 
‘ the poor,—they peremptorily refuse on the other to be ruled 
‘by their Bishop, who, with infinite pains and ability, has 
‘ analyzed all these topics for them... . No sooner had the 
‘ Bishop of Exeter done so, than their asserted deference for 
‘ episcopal regulation was proved to be a false pretence, and the 
‘ soi-disant zealous churchmen were shown to have as fixed a 
‘ contempt for a Bishop's decision as the most acrimonious dis- 
‘senter. Thus an irrefragable proof has been afforded that the 
* Church of England, as a system ruled by Bishops, is at an end: 
‘an anonymous newspaper has more weight with any Church 
‘of England congregation than both their pastor and Bishop 
‘ together: the congregation judge and excommunicate their mi- 
‘nister and Bishop; raise a riot in God’s house, as indecent as 
‘when Cromwell stabled his horses there, and create a mob in 
‘the streets to insult their pastor ... . The more trivial the 
‘ occasion, the more fully does it establish the point here con- 
‘tended for, which is, that obedience to authority, the first 
‘ element of corporate existence, has departed from the Church 
‘ of England, and that it has become, in essence, though not in 
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‘name, merely a congeries of mob-ruled independencies.’— 
Abstract Principles of Revealed Religion, pp. 339, 344. 

It was exactly because the circumstance was in itself appa- 
rently trivial that we regret its issue being staked on the high 
and commanding ground of authority: we would have reserved 
such an appeal for an occasion more dignified and vital. Such 
would not have failed to present itself. As it is, the game was 
scarcely worth its candles. Not that we are disposed to acqui- 
esce in Mr. Drummond’s gloomy view of the actual results of the 
late contest. As we have claimed some sympathy for the judicial 
blindness which obscured plain duty to the Clergy of a past day, 
so we think considerable allowance must be made for the laity of 
our own generation. ‘To use the words of a recent sermon— 


‘I do very deeply sympathize with the perplexities which are occa- 
sioned by changes in modes of worship. Abating from the present 
tumult all that is merely venal and worldly ; making allowance for 
those who swell the cry only because they, consistently enough, hate 
whatever, assuming even to aim at a religious walk, casts reflection upon 
their own corrupt and selfish lives ; deducting all the mass of Secta- 
rians and infidels, who are now admitted, by the cheap accident of 
being inhabitant householders, to have a voice in dictating the mode of 
conducting the Holy Christian Mysteries,—I say, separating off all 
these most miserable elements in the present popular outbreak, there yet 
remains, I am glad to think, somewhat, and I would hope, much, of 
real religious earnestness in those, my brethren of the laity, who look 
back, when they see the storm lowering, to days which were at least 
peaceful, and to practices which, at least, caused no dissension. I gladly 
admit that I sympathize, which is more than to make allowances ; 
because, as I have said, I know the force of early associations and 
habits. Besides, the practice of our lives, short as they are, becomes a 
religious tradition to us: and this surely cannot be otherwise than a 
sacred thing to an earnest mind. If we have never known any other 
than a debased mode of conducting public worship, and if we have 
neither a call, nor leisure, nor other helps, to institute an historical 
inquiry, and to weigh the force of conflicting evidence, then, whatever 
the mode of Service to which we have been accustomed in itself is, still 
its change must, and ought to, excite our suspicions, The length of 
time for which any given practice has obtained is, in fact, unimportant. 
Anything looks, and must look, like an innovation if it is new to us. 
And, practically, it is of little use going into a detailed proof, that all 
that is called innovation is, in truth, but restoration ; because the ma- 
jority of people are governed, and, in a sense, properly, rather by tem- 
per than by elaborate proof. 

‘I own, then, that there is a strong antecedent objection and preju- 
dice to the revival of obedience to the laws of the Church ; because any 
change must look like innovation ; and, as far as it goes, this really is a 
Christian and Church-like feeling.’—Scott’s Sermon, pp. 27, 28. 


Taking, then, the present outbreak at the very worst, what 
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does it amount to? A convincing proof that the laity of the 
Church of England, as a body—that is to say, the mass of people 
who attend such and such a church, without receiving the sacra- 
ments, and unly as a piece of once-a-week decency—are ignorant 
of the first principles of the Christian religion; and that such 
among them as are in earnest are rabid fanatics. It has come 
out that ignorance and false doctrine make up the mass of so- 
called religion in most of the congregations of our parishes, 
suburban alike and rural. Well: supposing all this proved—no 
sensible person ever doubted it; none, that is, but that very 
unwise class who are in the habit of talking about apostolical 
succession after dinner, and preaching glibly of the spread of 
Church principles, because they can get an antependium em- 
broidered, or because old Goody Jones, at the Curate’s earnest 
solicitations, has cut the meeting-house: very good results these, 
in their way, both the frontal and the old‘dame’s conformity, 
but still absurdly unfair tests of the tremendous amount of sin 
and evil festering and corrupting and blistering the proud, 
hard hearts of those who, by a frightful energy of language, are 
known as ‘the masses.’ Could we doubt that, as a country, 
England was apostate; that, as a Church, spiritual authority 
and obedience only existed in books, and regrets, and in young 
men’s dreams ? We are not at all of those who could never 
have foreseen the events of December 1844: to say the truth, 
we are not much surprised that the Clergy are hunted, and that 
even a cathedral city yells from all its alleys upon a provocation 
so trumpery as the sight of a surplice in the pulpit. Somehow 
the national conscience began to suspect that a vigorous assault was 
making in some direction on the national character; and it was 
right. The Church and the world must come into direct conflict 
sooner or later ; and the little accidents and wapepya of a system, 
which offertories and surplices, rating them at the highest, are, 
present precisely the salient points upon which to fasten a vigor- 
ous complaint of Popish innovations. It is the very cry which 
has always found the readiest echo in an English breast ; on the 
odisse quem ignoras principle. Now surplices and offertories 
every body can understand—segnius irritant, &c.—and ever 

body can make a grievance of; prudence, therefore, we think 
would have reserved these things; at least, would not have enjoined 
them as general observances. It was hardly worth while to 
raise the storm on such a subject; it was assaulting England in 
its tenderest point; it was telling the people that they had been 
miserably selfish and miserably ignorant for the last century. 
Now, however true such a charge may be, it is by no means 
pleasant for an irreligious man to be told that he is irreligious; 
for a mean, covetous man to be told that he has been grasping 
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and self-indulgent all his life. And that England is irreligious, 
and that this charge was the meaning of the proposed weekly 
offertory and amended ritual, there can be no question. ‘ What, 
am I to be told openly that I never said my prayers properly ?’ 
is the indignant question of ‘the father of a family.’ ‘ Any- 
how, I’llshow these Puseyites that I won’t say my prayers their 
way. Iam not sure that I'll say them at all; just to spite the 
parson.’ But this feeling is so well expressed by a bystander, 
a clever infidel writer of the present day—for it would be a 
slander upon Mr. W. J. Fox to call him even a Socinian—that we 
avail ourselves of a most brilliant sketch of the actual state of 
practical Church-of-Englandism. 


‘ John Bull is occasionally apt to forget that he is a Churchman in 
the recollection that he is an Englishman ; upholding the feelings of his 
nature and the tendencies of habit, in opposition to his religious profes- 
sion. When alterations are made in the form of worship to which he 
is accustomed, and especially the introduction, though it may be in fact 
only the revival, of such a custom as the offertory,—yet as it becomes a 
money-question, it is the very thing to rouse his antagonism. At sight 
of the Clergyman in his surplice, and the churchwardens with their 
basins, coming to each pew to collect money, his blood is immediately 
up. No; he will not stand that sort of thing. He resents the affront 
to his dignity, and the design upon his pocket. Why should he be 
taxed in this way? It is true, he is easily caught, as the man who held 
the plate at Marylebone church the other day well knew, putting three 
sovereigns into the plate (intending to take two of them back again after 
the collection), as decoy-ducks to draw larger contributions from those 
who went out. Resistance to forced alms-deeds is a principle of John 
Bull’s nature ; * * * attempt to get money from him by compulsion, 
and he instantly buttons his breeches pocket and says he will not be 
humbugged. Nay, he declares (the language has been literally used) 
‘that not only will he not give, but none of his family shall ; no, not any 
person connected with his household: he will search his wife and 
daughters before they go to church, and take care that they have not a 
sixpence about them to contribute to this abominable offertory. He 
will have a placard posted on his pew door, “ No alms given here!” 
The Clergyman puts on a surplice ; why, a parson in a gown preached 
to his father ; most respectable people have been admonished in gowns ; 
and if a gown was good enough for his father’s Clergyman, it is good 
enough for his own Clergyman. He will not be lectured in white—not 
he—when he and his ancestors have always been used to black. The 
“ communion-table” was a table in his father’s time, and it shall not be 
an altar in his days. And, then, as to catechising or baptizing chil- 
dren during service-time, that is “too bad.” He does his duty in 
going to church ; he sets an example to the parish ; he calls himself a 
“ miserable sinner” with the rest of his neighbours ; it is quite sufficient 
for him to do that : he is not going to listen, in addition, to the crying 
of sprinkled infants, or to hear all those dirty children repeat the ten 
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commandments. Is his dinner to be kept back for that? Not it, in- 
deed. So as soon as anything of the sort is going forward, out he 
marches in the offended dignity of Anglican Protestantism, goes home, 
and there sits sulky, “nursing his wrath, to keep it warm,” by reading 
the correspondence of the Z’imes newspaper. Nay, more ; he positively 
writes to the editor himself: you may know him at once by his style. 
Here is a letter which the Times only yesterday put into its large 
type :— 
‘ “ To the Editor of the Times. 


«« ¢ How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, every one of 
you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath 
an interpretation. —1 Cor. xiv. 26. 

‘ “Sir,—It is too clear that the above is the unhappy representation 
of the two dioceses of London and Exeter. I shall not trouble you 
much. Is this to be borne by the people of England generally? My 
own opinion, and that of many others with whom I have conversed, is, 
that the two bishops, the authors of these mischiefs, ought to retire, or, 
infallibly, episcopacy will have received its death-blow from their hands. 
What conscientious parent will suffer either of them to confirm their 
children? None. There is, therefore, an end of one of the indispensable 
offices of our Church in those dioceses. They now, I perceive, pretend 
to permit those of the Clergy whose consciences will allow them to with- 
draw the obnoxious innovations. Sir, did they consult or ask the 
Clergy anything about their consciences when they ‘ enjoined,’ ‘ authori- 
tatively commanded,’ the innovations? Are they not, then, as powerful 


to command a return to the old practice as to command the violation of 
it? Eh? 
‘ «Sir, the people of England expect their retirement. 
‘“T am, Sir, &c. 
‘ « VINDICATOR. 


9 


Lectures to the Working Classes, by W. J. Fox. Lect. viii. 120—122. 


Indeed, the mistake, if such it be, seems to have been this: 
Ritual and ceremonial are aids to devotion; they are sacramental, 
it is said; they are means to grace, they are helps for men to be- 
come religious. Quite true; they are so; but only to those who 
are already religious in some degree. In themselves, besides 
their use to our edification, they are for God’s glory: they are of 
the nature of a sacrifice; they are rather part of the Church’s 
offering and incense to Heaven; they are her reverent voice 
and lowly gesture to her Lord, the anointing of His sacred feet 
and the wiping of them with all that we hold beautiful and pre- 
cious. If, therefore, it was supposed that England could be 
converted by generally restoring rubrical observances, this 
thought, wherever it exists, shows a fundamental ignorance of 
the final cause of worship, especially in its richer and more splen- 
did development. For such as the majority of our congrega- 
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tions even to be present at the celebration of the mysteries is 
unspeakably dangerous ; and if to bring out the symbolical and 
more sacred idea of all our services were the object of the revival 
and restoration of neglected beauty and forgotten propriety, then, 
in proportion as they assumed a sacramental bearing, and taught 
with a sacramental purpose, did they become unfitted for such 
as we have about us. Ve mittatis margaritas vestras ante porcos ; 
but surely, if the pearls are already dim, and dull and defiled, the 
irreverence is not so dangerous in trampling upon them, as when 
displayed in their full lustre; then the danger of causing offences 
may be infinitely increased. When, therefore, we said that the 
revival was premature, we might have added that it was incom- 
plete ; that is, as a general measure. All along we are speaking 
of a compulsory restoration, not of the value of ritual in par- 
ticular congregations. It was incomplete, because other things 
ought to have accompanied it. Ifthe Bishops and Clergy were 
prepared at one blow to forbid one-half of our congregations ab 
ingressu Ecclesiw ; if they were ready to preach in the very 
streets a crusade and never-ceasing appeal against all our popu- 
lar sins; if they were prepared with a measure for carrying 
out a system of confession and discipline ; if they were equally 
earnest to restore the canonical election of Bishops, and, with a 
compulsory restoration of ritual, were as zealous for a compulsory 
restoration of Catholic doctrine, then no rubrical conformity 
would be too strict for a Church so reformed; no ritual would 
be too precise or dignified for such as would then remain the 
Church’s elect children, the sons ever with her. 

Indeed, as a Church, we may as well make the confession 
openly; we have no right whatever to liturgical development, 
for me some among us seem so anxious; nor yet for a cere- 
monial ritual as such, to a great, or even to a moderate degree 
of dignity ; nor can we have a right, ¢.¢. as a Church, whatever 
individual congregations may claim, to that modicum of beauty 
and significant grace which even the laws of our own Church 
prescribe or permit. Let us take these things as parts of our 
burden. For an isolated Church, a solitary speech and a con- 
fined range of thought and expression, seem not only most natural, 
but most becoming. For a national Church which makes but a 
faint appeal against general national corruption, surely other 
than soiled garments and an unjewelled front would be scarcely 
fitting. And for a divided Church—split into factions, and burn- 
ing with suspicions and hatred, as well as actually uncertain about 
its own laws and authoritative witness,—what so significant with 
a melancholy appropriateness as the fact of a Prayer-book in so 
many Churches mangled and distorted to suit prevailing here- 
tical fancies and faithlessness? No: let us be assured that we 
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shall have the one Voice when we have recovered the one Faith: 
we shall be one in attitude when we are one in heart. All these 
things are part of our calamity; or rather, the one calamity of 
our state of separation reproducing itself under various forms. 
It seems but pettish to quarrel with this or that particular link, 
while we are rather proud than otherwise of the whole chain. 
Finally, if it be said, that the whole Church has an undoubted 
right to reappropriate in its integrity whatever of sacred pomp 
and holy forms the convulsion of the sixteenth century spared, 
we apply the same parallel case of doctrine to this argument. 
It may be quite true, that we can cull from the history of the 
Reformed Church many noble and beautiful relics of symbolism 
and hierurgical splendour. But as things have been since the 
Reformation, these things are but scattered and fragmentary : 
they have never occurred in unison: they have never combined 
into one perfect and consistent whole. It is just like the different 
cathedral services of the present day: each one perhaps possesses 
its own characteristic propriety ; together they might form a 
grand whole, but singly they are very ineffective. If we could 
take from one cathedral its Litany chanted by two Priests; 
from another its custom of bowing to the altar; from another 
its processions; from another its separation of Matins, Litany, 
and Communion; from Durham its copes; the intonation of the 
Gloria in Ezcelsis, from one; a lectern from this; sedilia from 
another ; plate and hangings from another; it would be quite 
true that all these separate Catholic practices in combination 
would form a cathedral service Catholic in tone, and dig- 
nified in details,—one which the Church of Reformation never 
has witnessed. So is it with the parish churches: altar can- 
dlesticks may be found at S. Mary-le-Strand and Allhallows 
Barking ; tapestry hangings may remain at Merton Chapel; 
wafer bread might have been consecrated, more or Jess, up to the 
time of the Rebellion; Andrewes and Laud might have used 
water for washing the hands before consecration; incense might 
have been burned; and yet we cannot say that these things 
were other than exceptions to a very much more debased and 
slovenly ritual aspect of the general Church. And these things 
no more fully express the ordinary bearing of the Church than 
was its ordinary doctrine adequately represented by the teaching 
of Andrewes, Montague, Thorndike, Bramhall, Cosin, and John- 
son, or its ordinary sanctity by Hammond and Ferrar. The 
real value of the testimonies which, with so much diligence, have 
been collected, as to the fact of certain observances not having 
been forbidden—but rather, used—by the greatest divines among 
us, is more in the way of protection for individuals who think 
proper, on private responsibility, to revive them, than of general 
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imitation for the whole Church of England. While we cannot 
rebut the fact, that high Catholic doctrine has rather been the 
exception than the rule, we may well admit that we have, as a 
Church, fallen short of the rule of external obedience to pre- 
scribed laws in exact proportion to our general unfaithfulness 
to the spirit of our service-books. It is a matter of prayer to 
recover both; but facts go far to show that we have been a 
Church of individual, not of corporate, life; and if this seem 
contradictory, it will better express an anomaly. 

We turn now to the duty of individuals ; —_ suggested 
hitherto cautions as to the right, to say nothing of the expe- 
diency, of general and stringent rules about rubrical conformity, 
as emanating from Episcopal authority, in the actual state of 
the Church of England, and this, we trust, with due respect to 
such rule. 

At the first view of the question it seems that nothing short 
of the most accurate compliance with the Rubric can satisfy an 
enlightened conscience. There are, as has been said, the vows 
at ordination and at institution, and these publicly repeated at 
reading-in: there are the State enactments. From all these 
obligations there is no attainable dispensation, at least, none is 
sought for from the ordinary, though it is questionable whether 
even he can formally dispense with them. Whether the Bishop 
fails in, or discharges, his duty in not enforcing compliance 
seems hardly to affect the real question; and the excuse of the 
tacit consent of the whole Church, which is a much stronger 
reason for irregularity, no longer exists, when compliance or 
non-compliance is debated in every parish with acuteness almost 
amounting to ferocity. Few people can now say: they never 
heard of rubrical obedience. Nor has the Church appended an 
Epinomis to the Prayer-book or Canons for the benefit of 
tender consciences, after the fashion of that very curious docu- 
ment, of most significantly perplexed Latinity, which is sub- 
joined to the Oxford Corpus Statutorum. We have already said 
that this view of strict compliance upon positive and legal re- 
sponsibilities found favour in many quarters, because it offers 
the readiest solution of acknowledged and pressing difficulties. 
It is the symbol of a very large and, we believe, growing body, 
especially among High Churchmen of a precise and pear Se 
defined type. Mr. Benson, though of a different school, admits 
it to the very full; nay, he seems to take something like a mali- 
cious delight in exaggerating the force, and in tightening the 
stringency, of the bonds of individual clerical conformity to the 
whole Book of Common Prayer. The Master of the Temple 
has an aim in all this; the tighter he can pull the knots, the 
greater chance of the cord bursting; if the patient’s eyes begin 
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to start, his struggles may crack the bowstring ; ‘and, as Mr. 
Benson’s curious object is to get rid of all conformity to the 
Prayer-book, perhaps he is a witness, not altogether unpre- 
judiced, as to the force of its existing necessity. His conclu- 
sion is— 

‘It consequently follows, that every individual member of that body— 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon—is bourid to a compliance, not only in the 
fullest extent, but from the very day in which the declaration required 
of him by the statute is made. He is bound to this in point of con- 
science, as well as law; and from the duty,—as it respects his con- 
science, and as he understood it when he entered into the promise,—no 
official interference can release him, so long as the Common Prayer- 
book remains sanctioned by law. The conclusion of the whole matter 
is, that the immediate observance of all the Rubrics is both a legal and 
a moral obligation. — Rubrics and Canons, &c. considered, p. 17. 


‘ Not only,’ says Mr. Benson, with a sly chuckle, ‘not only 
‘are you bound to comply, to the very letter, but you must 
‘ begin to-morrow morning, if you ever mean to sleep on an 
‘ easy pillow again.’ The Church, as the successor of Hooker 
thinks proper to draw it, is a very Jew in Venice: its, or rather 
his, language is— 

* An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice—I stay here on my bond.’ 


Whether Mr. Benson himself recognises, and acts upon, this 
extreme view of moral obligation, flowing from his ‘ sacred and 
voluntary promise,’ we are not aware. If he does not, it might 
be worth a little pains to discover why he is so anxjous and stiff 
about the matter. Mr. Benson, perhaps, has a real though con- 
cealed dislike of this view of moral obligation ; and:it may be he 
thinks that the surest way to get it into discredit is to take it 
up himself; whether he is right.or not we are not called upon 
to say. 

- But we are not aware that we have seen this view of moral 
obligation in the individual conscience fairly grappled with. 
Mr. Oakeley, for example, by far the cleverest writer against 
universal conformity to the Rubric, in a well-known letter 
published in the ‘ English Churchman,’ (No. 104,) does not meet 
it. Why we cannot say, unless it be that by assuming the im- 
ponens of the obligation to exist in the de facto ‘executive of the 
existing Church,’ 7. ¢. ‘his own Bishop,’ to each individual 
Clergyman, he thought that he had sufficiently obviated the 
difficulty flowing from personal responsibility. 
~ Now we own that we can by no means follow this statement ; 
the obligation to ritual observances does not reside in) the fact 
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that we have made a promise to an individual Bishop. If it did, 
the circumstance of his not enjoining compliance with his own 
imposition of duty would go far, though not completely, to 
exonerate one who had incurred such an obligation. But the 
Bishop’s power is neither discretionary, nor, as 1t seems, dispens- 
ing, but only ministrative and interpretative-in doubtful points ; 
and here, as his interpretation may be wrong, his decision seems 
liable to be remodelled by subsequent information, and perhaps by 
the ecclesiastical law courts. For example, were the doubt about 
the gown and surplice referred to the Bishop of Exeter, and he 
were to decide in favour of the surplice, and under the same cir- 
cumstances were the Bishop of Worcester to decide in favour of 
the gown, we conceive that there exists authority somewhere in 
the Church of England to set aside one of these conflicting 
judgments. This practical difficulty leads us to conclude that the 
imponens of individual clerical obligation is not the single Bishop; 
whether, therefore, he withholds sanction or inhibition of par- 
ticular observances, his silence does not lessen the strictness of 
personal obligation, if that obligation, as we argue, arises from a 
different. source. That source we think to be the mind of the 
Convocation which imposed uniformity ; and that mind is to be 
ascertained by the courts in Doctors’ Commons, like all other 
ecclesiastical questions of fact among us. The existing Church; 
it is true, as administered by the Bishop of the diocese, does 
carry on, and concur with, and exhibit, and present to the indi- 
vidual clergyman the original obligation, but the Bishop does not 
himself originate it. If he did, the question would be a very 
simple one; each Bishop would be the measure of obligation, 
and when he did not enforce compliance, it might be reasonably 
enough assumed that he dispensed with it. 

But, by throwing back the authority to a more distant func- 
tionary, we may perhaps arrive at something like Mr. Oakeley’s 
conclusion, though upon separate grounds; that is, we may ven- 
ture to construe with some liberality the alleged duty of compli- 
ance as it affects a single conscience. The object of the Church 
in prescribing strict obedience to positive directions was to “ 
uniformity,—a point supposed to be already adequately secured, 
—not to gain it. Now, however, owing to an obvious change in 
the circumstances of the Church;—no longer commensurate and 
coincident with the whole people,—a double duty is laid upon 
its ministers: as before to maintain uniformity, which was then 
its only object, but now, in addition to this, to win back apo- 
states and doubtful members. Formerly its office was simply 
edification for an individual flock; now it has a missionary office 
also,.and this, miserable as such a state is, to its own nominal 
members. If, therefore, there be any clergyman who is s0 
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enamoured of the old theory of the Church of England, as in any 
real sense to believe that his whole flock are de facto, as well as 
de jure, good and consistent Churchmen, in such a case, his dut 
is most plain, to follow out the Rubric fully and unconditionally ; 
no other source is left open to him; he has no call to look to 
other duties than edification of his own, and those, in every 
sense, the Church’s own: their edification will be best consulted 
by complete obedience. But if, on the contrary, a clergyman 
finds that a majority of his flock are in truth members of the 
Church only by a falsification of terms, the final cause of ritual 
conformity scarcely exists to him, and his obligations to dis- 
charge it are very materially lessened, if not impaired. His 
office is almost reduced to a missionary function; and whether 
strict ceremonial compliance with the directions of the Prayer- 
book is the best means to this a totally new end, must be 
settled upon different grounds. It is certain that to convert 
souls is a different object from retaining them: to win obedience 
to authority is not the same thing as to assert it. The Church, 
it is true, still recognises its first purpose, that of the sanctuary 
ministrations being confined to the faithful; but when this pur- 
pose is clearly unattainable, we must attribute so much to the 
implied and inherent faith of the Church as to believe that had 
the present state of things been foreseen, it would have modified 
its system to meet such an emergency. 

Some, indeed, may for the most part, accept this statement; 
and will argue that even for purposes of conversion—for to this 
it comes practically—full and unvarying compliance with the 
written laws of the Church is, after all, the best means. In 
such a line we cannot concur. Modest reserve and the rules of 
the Church will teach us the duty, under certain circumstances, 
of keeping back truths, and if truths then their practical 
expression in ritual and ceremonial, from those who are not fit 
for them. ‘There is a deep and chary economy by which the 
Church must adapt her teaching to those whom she has to 
instruct. With the holy she will be holy; but with the 
froward she must stoop to learn frowardness. If men declare 
themselves unfit for blessings they must not be forced upon an 
unwilling acceptance. While volenti non fit injuria is a received 
maxim of the law, nolenti viz fit jus seems equally true. 
Privileges are in no sense withheld when men obstinately refuse 
them. To illustrate this, suppose that a clergyman has ascer- 
tained that the law of the Church is to caltieeate a weekly 
offertory: shall he persist in this when his flock, one and all, 
refuse to give of their substance? We think not: he will but 
be following the mind and primary purpose of the Church, 
which connected with the offer of this privilege, ‘the willing 
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mind,’ by foregoing its offer. It is the people who are in fault, 
not the pastor; and his conscience need not be harassed by the 
fears of neglecting an obligation which his people, for whose 
use, not for whose destruction, it was imposed, will not suffer him 
to fulfil. So, too, of preaching in the surplice: this, in prin- 
ciple, is also a privilege: it presupposes that those to whom the 
sermon so delivered is addressed are faithful men. If, by their 
abhorrence and rejection of this privilege, they own themselves 
unworthy of it, should it, much to its degradation and insult, be 
forced upon them? Under such circumstances, we would 
suggest, that a clergyman should apply to his Bishop for licence 
to deliver his sermon after the Litany, and then in a black 
gown, or in no gown, asa simple missionary to the obstinate 
and self-excommunicated. Then the difficulty would be ob- 
viated of preaching in the most solemn service to those who 
despised it, and of using reproofs by no means suitable to the 
Christian mysteries. And yet more, the dangers of their 
spiritual state would be most forcibly realized to the congre- 
gation; admitting themselves to be unfit for the vestments of 
the faith, they should also be excluded from the chief service of 
the faith. And though a sermon is ordered in the communion 
office, this does not preclude the delivery of one of a totally 
different character at another time: as the practice unsanctioned 
by Rubric, of delivering a sermon after evensong clearly shows. 
In this way, the rejection of the surplice would prove that the 
people were wilfully incurring a loss. This distinction of 
sermons, and exclusion of the irreligious and unthankful from 
any part of the communion, would be a great step towards 
reviving discipline. Losing one sermon, they would voluntarily 
choose another much more fitted to their peculiar needs. 

To take another, and less painful, case. Suppose that a 
congregation is more or less divided. Some, with a glad heart, 
value and claim the full and more perfect services of the 
Church: others disparage and reject them. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we can quite understand that a pastor’s first duty is 
towards those who are the Church’s ‘joy and crown:’ for the 
sake of the unfaithful we must not deprive the children of their 
heritage. If the better portion of his congregation—better not 
so much in numbers, as in the practical fruits of the Christian 
walk—demand their portion of meat in due season, their good 
must be first concluded. Though, even in this case, some such 
division of the services as we have suggested, and, perhaps, an 
early celebration of the Eucharist, might enable a judicious 
clergyman to provide for, and to meet, the opposite necessities of 
the two classes. 

Rising yet higher,—for Christian prudence, we think, would 
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decide each case on its own separate and varying grounds of 
expediency, thus ‘ becoming all things to all men,’—we can quite 
understand that there may be, we know that there are, congre- 
gations in which no such cases. of conscientious difficulty arise. 
These are in which the original purpose of the Church in pre- 
scribing exact compliance with its laws, still has ample room for 
its fulfilment. Such we mean in which all, or by far the largest 
number of the people, are still in full communion with the 
Church, and walking in all its ordinances, prize them to their 
souls’ health ; who value its Creeds and doctrines, and see in its 
more perfect ceremonial only their due and legitimate expression. 
Here no difficulty can be entertained, for no objections are 
urged. And as it will be the pleasure, so it must be the 
bounden duty of a clergyman under such happier circumstances 
to make ‘ full proof of his ministry ;’? to withhold nothing from 
those who desire all that the Church can give’; to be precise in 
ritual, to be full in the proffer of all the means of grace; to be 
unshrinking and unhesitating in doctrine ; careless altogether of 
the cavils and objections of those who are without, and who can 
have no experience of the blessedness of a system which they 
refuse to try. And it will be obvious, that such cases deserve 
what, indeed, we are glad to think that they receive, from 
our rulers, not a mere cold permission to go on in ‘the more 
excellent way,’ but hearty protection and a zealous and frank 
cooperation and sympathy. Of the remarkable value in present 
difficulties, of some churches where a solemn and ceremonial 
religion is observed in the services, as a. bar against solicitations 
and leanings Romewards, it is superfluous to speak. 

Much that we have been arguing for may. be comprised in a 
statement like this.x—We do not ask for the imposition of a fixed 
and unvarying standard of ritual observances, which cannot be 
suited for every case. As the Church of England is at present con- 
stituted, it would be highly injurious to recall it at one bound to a 
standard for which it is undeniable its members are by no means 
sufficiently prepared; it would be unspeakably dreadful again, on 
the other hand, to commit all its congregations to a debased rule in 
ritual matters. We cannot afford to accept, still less to invite, 
a synodical decision—were it now practicable, which, perhaps, 
happily it is not—which should forbid services, and observances, 
and ornaments, which have been either enjoined or sanctioned 
or permitted at various periods since the Reformation. Either 
way, we advocate no force. We ask neither to be screwed up nor 
to be let down. Weare quite content with present freedom and 
flexibility. What we want is a forbearance, varying according 
to varying emergencies, and a candid and large estimate of 
present facts: the day of abstract theories, all must admit, is 
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gone by, and we ought to be most concerned with pressing and 
immediate duties. Particular cases, however, must be of con- 
stant occurrence, which do not at once fall under the loose and 
popular classes which we have sketched. Such are those 
Churches in which the changes are introduced, without any or 
much opposition or reluctance at the time. Here we think the 
observances ought at all hazards to be retained. The laity can- 
not, without gross hypocrisy, plead religious scruples about 
matters to which they have once assented: the old tradition is 
already effaced. When recent disputes encourage the noisy and 
irreligious to clamour, and when even quiet persons are carried 
away by the torrent, it is the duty of a pastor to resist this 
spitit, a most irreligious and anarchical one, to the very.death. 
The question resolves itself into one of simple authority. ‘Is the 
Church to be ruled by a self-elected conclave of lay elders, or by 
him who is the shepherd of the flock? Is his commission to feed 
the sheep, or to suffer them to feed or starve themselves? Here 
the path of duty is so plain, that it would be a waste of words to 
enlarge upon it. However difficult it may be to form a right 
judgment as to the duty or expediency of introducing an improved 
order of public service, we can scarcely anticipate a case in which 
it shall be right to abandon it. 

Indeed, if anything could make us utterly despair of the 
Church of England—if the most convincing proof were required 
that it is a tree which God has not planted, such would be 
found in the miserably insufficient—the utterly immoral—the . 
paltry and contemptible grounds upon which observances are 
now relinquishedgby many who found or made no difficulty in 
adopting them. Because there is a riot in Exeter, I will anti- 
cipate the storm. I will bow before the tempest breaks in 
London. ‘I will not even wait for clamour. 1 will not even 
try whether the changes will be attended with edification. I 
will prove that I adopted them from .caprice, rather than prin- 
ciple. I will abandon them for fear of contingent difficulties. 
I will show that my only rule of action is to sail with the 
stream, to secure pew-rents, and to please the newspapers, We 
cannot translate into more decorous language certain facts which 
are too palpable to be misunderstood, or misinterpreted ; com- 
ments on them would be superfluous. We can only express our 
bitter regret that the improved services were ever adopted in 
‘quarters where so little of heart and stability were embarked in 
‘the matter. Such temporary adhesion to the order of the 
Prayer-book has done infinitely more harm to the Church, and 
to religion itself, than would a consistent, explicit, and intel- 
ligible opposition from the first. The one course would have 
showed a principle—we believe a bad, certainly a mistaken, one ; 
the other proves the utter absence of all principlé. 
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Indeed, view it as we will, the present is a most awful junc- 
ture for the Church. We have already expressed sentiments 
which will be, in many ‘ High-Church’ quarters, unpalatable, 
as to the original propriety of making so strenuous a point of 
rubrical conformity: we have taken the liberty to doubt whe- 
ther to force it were our first duty. But this matter is already 
settled. We cannot undo what has been done: and done too, 
with, generally speaking, a good intention. We yield, how- 
ever, to none in fears of the ultimate issue to the Church of the 
growing success which seems to attend parochial opposition to 
the ‘ innovations,’ as they are called. As things are managed, 
there is not a single religious element in such opposition. ‘The 
victory will be that of mob agitation: the defeat will be that of 
authority, however injudiciously claimed. The contest is strictly 
between the world and the Church, and the Church is beaten 
back throughout its whole line. Indeed, the more respectable of 
the Low-Church writers admit the fatal effects of that successful 
— which they themselves were the first to evoke against the 

ubricians. Chancellor Raikes was ready enough to appeal to 
the Churchwardens, by way of a blow at Tractarianism: but 
we trust that even that most injudicious person has the decency 
to be annoyed, when his mischievous little pamphlet is sent by 
the post as a challenge to the sectarians and infidels of a whole 
parish to rise in open rebellion against the minister who is ‘set 
over them in the Lord.’ The ‘ Christian Observer,’ with that 
honesty which is generally to be found in the better principled 
Evangelicals, owns— 


‘ A document meets our eyes, which we have perused, with much 
pain and alarm, when we consider all that it involves. We allude to 
the letter of the Rev. J. Symonds, Curate of Falmouth, to the Church- 
wardens of his parish, dated Feb. 20. The Churchwardens say that 
“ Mr. Symonds, under the authority of the Rector, has ceded every point 
stipulated for by us in our official capacity.” This is very remarkable 
language. The Churchwardens “ stipulate,” the Rector and his Curate 
“ cede :” and they “cede every point stipulated for.” And what are these 
points? Mr.Symonds says, “ I purpose to discontinue (1) the chanting 
of the Psalms ; (2) the turning towards the Communion-table by the 
Priest whilst the Creed is being read ; (3) the use of the surplice in the 
pulpit ; (4) the omission of the Collect and the Lord’s Prayer imme- 
diately before the sermon ; (5) and the reading of the Prayers of the* 
Communion Service when there is no Communion.” Here are five points 
“stipulated for,” and “ceded.” Is this what any Clergyman—any Church- 
man—can think a good stateof things? There is not one of these “ceded” 
points which is contrary to the doctrines or discipline of the Church ot 





* We find, however, that the Bishop of Exeter has expressly commanded this 
* ceding’ Curate not to relinquish this Prayer for the Church Militant, when there is 
no communion : and with a tolerably significant hint as to this cession,— Ed. C. R. 
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England, except turning to the east, and that only tacitly ; and being 
an old custom, and by many persons esteemed decent, we cannot see 
that one man has a right to interfere with another's personal liberty 
in the matter. —Christian Observer, March, pp. 190, 191. 


This is all very well, this palinode, but if the ‘ Christian Ob- 
server’ will bear in mind that the clergy of Islington were the 
first to set this example of an appeal to the ignorance of the 
laity, the party must not be alarmed at a Frankenstein of their 
own creation. It is but the old story of Vortigern inviting the 
Saxons; and this the Evangelicals are beginning to find out: 
the wishes of the parishioners are much too wide for Calvinism. 
Some affect to think that Mr. Daniel Wilson and his curates 
must be a very learned and formidable body, if such results have 
attended any course of action which they thought proper to 
pursue. But where a theological air-pump has been at work for 
a good many years, the Church of England, especially in such 
places as Islington, is like an exhausted receiver, in which the 
guinea and the feather have precisely the same momentum and 
weight. It is not that this clerical body has the slightest in- 
trinsic force: but levity itself becomes an important agent, when 
the resisting medium of sound doctrine is completely sucked out. 

Now that the question is to be settled by popular clamour,* 
we can look the thing fairly in the face. And there is one aspect 
of the struggle which must present it under very encouraging 
auspices. it is just simple folly now, to believe that there is the 
slightest religious spirit in the present opponents of rubrics and 
surplices. The better part of the Evangelicals own that they 
have called up a devil which is not to be laid by their puny 
Establishmentism. And this state of things of course has its 
bright side. It cannot but be cheering that the enemies of the 
Church, under any form, are showing what they are. It is well 
for peers who write pamphlets such as, * Revise the Liturgy,’ to 
display themselves. Their aim is not the ‘services to which 
their fathers were accustomed,’ but no services at all. We like 
the Closes and the Raikeses better under their pure character as 
undisguised Puritans and fanatics. Puritans! it is an insult to 
the memory of the Prynnes and Cartwrights and Baxters of 
history, to class their gaunt, starched, amiable absurdities, their 
folio polemics, and early exercises three hours long, with the 
unutterable meanness of those who, in these days of unreality, 
caricature them. These men railed against the bigotry of the 
Church, only to instal the bigotry of the Conventicle—fierce to 





* The most absurd instance of ‘ religious scruples’ occurs, characteristically, 
in Ireland, where among those who express their opinion of ‘ alarming changes in 
the mode of conducting divine service at Hillsborough,’ we find two ‘ Presbyterian 
Ministers.’ Surely Churchmen must see whose game they are playing. 
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the death against the Pope, they were equally rancorous for that 
holy man John Calvin: there was something earnest and true 
in all this; there was religion in it: bad, false religion; but still 
a sense of responsibility and judgment to come:. they made sacri- 
fices and-endured the cross for what they believed to be the. 
truth, When their time came to harry the parsons, they harried 
them with a smack of triumph: but they lost their own. ears, 
and neyer blenched at the branding-iron, and bore the scoff and 
contumely right cheerfully, when they were the losing side. But 
now we find religious men, ministers of the Gospel, monopolists 
of evangelical teaching, calling upon churchwardens and vestries 
—and this with a peculiar official knowledge of what English 
churchwardens and vestries, especially in large towns, have come 
to be—to vindicate the rights of the laity, by refusing to collect 
alms for the poor! As soon as we are told that ‘the ends of 
‘ charity are more directly moved by a faithful exhibition of the 
‘ Gospel, than by a continued exhortation to the duty,’ (Chan- 
cellor Raikes)—a statement of the most practical Antinomian 
bearing—we can quite understand how far this person is respon- 
sible for the vestry meetings at St. George’s in the East and 
Shoreditch. If the rights of the laity mean that they will not 
give money for the relief of the poor, and that they think the 
daily service antichristian, and that they much prefer hearing 
about faith to being told to practise it—be it so! Only let this 
be called by some other name than religious scruples. 

In a word: Whatever difficulties we may have felt about 
stirring this rubrical question, as to the propriety of conformity 
on a general scale, however much we may regret that the great 
Church revival has taken this merely external form, we cannot 
but think that the very deadliest blow which has yet -happened 
to the Church of England will be the probable fact, that not one 
of its ministers can bear up against the civium ardor prava ju- 
bentium.. Surely they who introduced these changes, are bound 
to show that they are not mere formalists; that they had a real 
religious object at heart; that they did feel that these things 
were truths without which they had found their sermons an 
other teaching powerless, and mutilated and halting: and this 
they can only jo by consistency; by firmness tempered with 


discretion, but still by consistency. Every possible reason for 
abstaining from improved ritual observances we could haye 
acquiesced in before the tumults of Exeter: but now we canno 
accept a single apology for yielding. # 


It may be expected of us to’ say something about the specific 
ints which are now subjects of dispute. It is an inquiry 
which does not, as we have shown, especially intérest us; for 
we think the question rather moral than historical, and, if we 
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are so to call it, ecclesiological : yet we have formed opinions— 
decided opinions—upon the controverted matters of Rubric, and 
we may as well relieve a disquisition which has hitherto only 
touched upon abstract views of duty with some facts. 

1. As:to the prayer for the Church Militant when there is no 
communion. It really does puzzle us how any person of com- 
mon sense can doubt what the directions of our Prayer-book are 
on the subject. Whether it is right, and whether it has the 
slightest sanction of primitive antiquity, to collect alms from 
those who are not communicants, some of whom have, perhaps, 
not been baptized, and some of whom are most probably schis- 
matics and heretics, every Sunday, and to dedicate such alms 
from such persons upon the altar, and to offer them with the 
oblation of bread and wine, those more skilled than ourselves in 
the Canons of the Church must decide. We own to having a 
very strong opinion on this point. But that the Church of 
England does require this practice, and does enjoin this prayer 
of oblation to be read every Sunday, we make no doubt. Mr. 
Benson—and his bias would certainly not be in this direction—has 
taken, as we think, superfluous pains to clear this question; and 
when we cannot recall any higher literary authority for the 
opposite interpretation than the Bishop of Worcester, we do 
think an elaborate statement upon it thrown away. We think 
it right, however, to extract Mr. Benson's most convincing proof, 
because it applies so clearly to a pamphlet mentioned in our 
heading, by Mr. Wickham. 


‘But the Bishop of Worcester* asserts that “upon this point the 
Rubrics are certainly inconsistent.” This opinion has been readily 
embraced by many individuals, in their anxiety to get rid of a part of 
the Communion service, which has, in some places, proved so offensive 
to the Laity, both in its own nature, and, still more; because of the 
illegal mode in which the collections then made were employed. I 
confess, however, that I cannot, upon mature consideration, satisfy 
my own mind that any real inconsistency is to be found. Let us 
consider the four Rubrics which relate to this subject. The first of 
these immediately precedes the Offertory sentences in the Communion 
service, and directs that, after the sermon, “then shall the Priest return 
to the Lord’s Table, and begin the Offertory, saying one or more of the 
sentences following.” 

‘The second immediately follows the Offertory sentences, and says: 
“Whilst these sentences are in reading, the Churchwardens 

shall receive the alms for the poor, and other devotions of the 
people in a decent bason and reverently bring it-to the Priest, 
who shall humbly present and place it upon the holy Table.” 

‘ Hence it is clear, that every Sunday, after the sermon, some of the 





* See his Charge to Candidates, 1844, p. 9. 
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sentences are to be read, alms to be collected, and the product of the 
collection in due form to be placed upon the Communion Table. 

‘The third Rubric is consecutive to the last-mentioned, and is ex- 
pressed in these terms: “ And when there is a Communion, the Priest 
shall then place upon the Table so much bread and wine as he shall 
think sufficient. After which done, the Priest shall say” the prayer 
for the Church Militant. 

‘Taking this last injunction into consideration in connexion with 
the two former ones, and with those alone, the conclusion would 
naturally be, that as the bread and wine are to be placed on the holy 
Table only when there is a Communion, so, only when there is a Com- 
munion is the prayer for the Church Militant to be read. But I have 
said that there is a fourth Rubric relating to this matter. It is placed 
at the very end of the Communion service, because it refers not only to 
the Offertory, but also to the concluding Collects of that service. It 
runs thus: “Upon the Sundays and other Holydays, if there be no 
Communion, shall be said all that is appointed at the Communion, 
until the end of the general prayer (for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church Militant here in earth), together with one or more of these 
Collects last before rehearsed, concluding with the Blessing.” 

‘ From this it is as evident as words can make it, that the prayer for 
the Church Militant, as well as some of the Offertory sentences, is to be 
read on Sundays, even “when there is no Communion.” But how is 
this to be reconciled with the former Rubric, which seems to require 
the prayer to be read only when there is a Communion? Simply and 
easily, by first saying, and then showing, that it only seems to require 
this, there being in fact no real inconsistency between the two. For 
the Rubric, which I have placed the third in order, does not merely 
specify that, after the alms have been collected and placed upon the 
Table, the Priest shall, when there is a Communion, read the prayer for 
the Church Militant. Had it said no more than this, I admit that 
it would have been hard to reconcile it with the language of the fourth 
Rubric. But it says more than this. It enjoins that after the alms 
have been placed on the Table, “then the Priest shall, when there is a 
Communion, place upon the Table so much bread and wine as he shall 
think sufficient. After which done,” and consequently not until then, 
he is to go on and say the accustomed Prayer for the Church Militant. 
Let us, then, keep this remark in view, and changing, for the sake 
of illustrating the argument, the order in which these two Rubrics 
stand in the Communion service, see whether they may not be made 
most entirely to harmonize. The one, which I have numbered as 
the 4th, requires the Offertory sentences and Prayer for the Church 
Militant to be read on Sundays, though there be no Communion. This 
being admitted, then comes the other, which I have numbered the 3rd, 
and tells the Minister what he would not otherwise have known, and 
that is, at what time, when there is a Communion, he is to put the 
necessary bread and wine on the Table,—namely, before he reads the 
above-mentioned prayer. The objects of the two Rubrics are in fact 
different, and had they been placed together in our Prayer-book, as I 
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have placed them here, had that which requires the Church Militant 
prayer to be read on Sundays, though there be no Communion, stood 
the first in order, and then that which instructs us as to the time of 
putting the bread and wine on the Table, no one would ever have been 
betrayed into a supposition of their being irreconcilable with each other. 

‘From what has been said, it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that, every Sunday morning, after the sermon, the Rubric requires the 
Offertory sentences and the Prayer for the Church Militant to be read. 
This may be an unwelcome conclusion to many, but I firmly believe it 
to be inevitable and incontrovertible. —Rubrics and Canons of the 
Church of England considered, pp. 50—52. 


2. The surplice question is by no means so easy; and it was, 
doubtless, with especial reference to it, that the Archbishop 
alluded when he spoke of the difficulty of ‘determining the 
intention of the Church with absolute certainty from the records 
of early practice.’ There is one consideration—the preliminary 
one—to which we have not seen due weight attributed. It is 
this :— 

The reason that many things are not clearly defined in our 
present Rubric is, because, in framing technical and -formal 
directions for the external conduct of Divine worship, the re- 
visers of the services had both in their minds and before their 
eyes, a practical system already at work: much of this, as they 
acknowledge, they intended to preserve. Many things, therefore, 
they called no attention to, because they foresaw no doubt nor 
difficulty in the matter. They supposed that all things would 
go on much in their existing course, except where they ordered 
a change ; and this on the unbroken strength of the old tradition. 
The reformed Rubrics naturally assumed many things as too plain 
and too palpable to require formal injunctions and directions. 
Where the old principles and practices required no change, they 
thought it superfluous to re-enact them. The revisers of the 
services in Edward's time did not foresee the Puritan opposition. 
The only danger which they contemplated was on the ultra- 
ceremonial side. With these feelings, they were called upon only 
to prescribe in those cases where they wished a change, and this, 
of course, in the less formal direction. Nothing, therefore, can 
be argued from the silence of the Rubrics, any more than it can— 
we desire the parallel to be taken with reverence—from the 
silence of Scripture. In either case an existing practice is pre- 
supposed and assumed. Orders are given where doubts might 
be anticipated: but, on matters ih presented no difficulty, 
enactment seems superfluous. Let us illustrate this. 

It is quite conceivable that the first Book of Edward VI. 
might have remained in use without the miserable interferences 
of Bucer: there can be no question,—we assume this for the sake 
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of the morality of the parties concerned,—that the compilers of 
the Book of 1549 intended it to remain in use, at least when 
they put it forth. Now in this book there is no direction what- 
ever for the covering of the altar; not a word is there about 
white linen, or carpet, or silk, or anything else. Now would any 

rson in his senses, knowing what the then practice of the 

hurch in 1549 was, say that because the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. said nothing about the white linen cloth, therefore 
it was prohibited by that book? Other circumstances occurred; 
the Book was revised; and then this linen cloth was mentioned. 
But it is quite conceivable that the first Book might have come 
down unchanged to the present day, without one single word 
about this white cloth; because the compilers of the service 
never anticipated perplexity or hesitation about it. They found 
the white cloth in use; they intended it to remain in use; and 
therefore they said nothing about it. : 

Take another case, the bearing of which shall be the other 
way, but in which the force of the argument, from the silence of 
the Rubric, or the absence of direct orders, is equally strong. 
In the second Book of Edward VI., (1552,) the recitation of the 
Decalogue, with the responses in the Communion office, was first 
introduced. As at present, the Lord’s Prayer and Collect were 
ordered to be said by ‘the priest standing at the north side of 
the Table,’ (1552); but no position is ordered for the saying of 
the Ten Commandments. The present Rubric, ‘ turning to the 
people,’ for the Decalogue, was added at 1662; and the subse- 
quent one, prefixed to the prayer for the King, ‘standing as 
before,’ 7. e. at the north side, was also added at 1662. But in 
the book of 1552 this latter Rubric was, ‘ the Priest standing up 
and saying.’ No position whatever, in the interval between 
1552 and 1662, was enjained for the ‘distinct rehearsing’ of the 
Ten Commandments, only the Priest was ordered to ‘stand up’ 
after it. Supposing, from this remarkable omission, and for the 
equally superfluous direction to ‘stand up’ at the Collect for the 
King, that some precisian was to have argued, that as the Rubric 
said nothing about ‘standing up’ at the Decalogue, it was to be 
rehearsed kneeling. How.would common sense have answered 
this, but by appealing to the fact that the Lessons were ordered 
to be said standing, and turning to the people, and that, the 
Decalogue, being of the nature of a lesson, must follow this 
universal practice and custom 2? 

Both these are cases in which the silence of the Rubric proves 
no inhibition, although express directions were subsequently: 
introduced; because, in either. case; the implied tradition was 
supposed to be sufficiently strong to rule the order. Unless, in- 
deed, any of those who are to a so much of the silence of the 
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Rubrics are prepared to argue that, for the three years before 
1552, there was no white cloth upon the altar; and forthe 110 

ears before the. Restoration the Decalogue .was said by the 
Priest kneeling. 

Again, until 1662, there was no direction about the number 
of godfathers and. godmothers for a single child. ‘The Rubric 
only speaks of ‘ children’ to be baptized, in the plural, and 
therefore of “godfathers and godmothers.’ From the entire 
absence of any prescribed number of sponsors, before the Restor- 
ation, with what show of justice might it have been argued, 
from the silence or ambiguity of the Rubric, that one godfather 
for a male, or. one godmother for a female, would have been 
deemed sufficient before 1662? 

Nothing, therefore, can be concluded from .the silence of 
Rubrics, especially when the custom was supposed to. be suffi- 
ciently settled from the practice of the unreformed Church with- 
out a specific direction. Some things, therefore, have descended 
to us by unbroken tradition without any rubrical authority; such 
as the thanksgiving atthe Gospel. Some things were at the first 
revision assumed ‘to be ‘sufficiently fixed, which afterwards were 
expressly. ordered, when the Puritan controversy had caused 
them to be partly.abandoned-; such as the bowing at the name 
of Jesus, by-the canons of 1604, and the oblation of the elements 
to be made by the Priest himself, and the covering of the con- 
secrated bread and wine with the veil, by the Rubrics of 1662, 
And some things we know to have been practised after 1552, 
and which have been more or Jess preseryed or lost, but which 
were neither enjoined nor forbidden by. the Rubrics, but solely 
on the unwritten law of the Chureh’s custom descending from 
the’ ante-reformation Church by ‘tradition only;- such as the 
custom, of. washing the hands before consecration, the mixed 
chalice, bowing to the altar, rood-screens, stone-altars,. (aswe: 
believe,) caps, stoles, pictures in churches, and the like. 

And as. the Reformers could not have foreseen all the Puritan 
controversy, and therefore could not have intended virtually to 
forbid whatever they did not expressly enjoin, so neither could 
they have anticipated an interval of twenty years, the period of 
the Great Rebellion and Usurpation, in which the offices of the 
Church were entirely suspended. And we can @pproximate to an 
estimate of how miany-unwritten practices were aetually lost at 
that time, by recalling the fact, that the whole Plain-Song of the 
Church, which’ had-hitherto. existed: simply by. tradition, was with 
the greatest possible difficulty recovered at the Restoration, A 
very brief period of disuse is enough to-obliterate:ceremonies and 
uses for which there is no express form in existence, however 
general and recognised their previous observance, and however. 
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implied their previous permission and authority. Rather than 
draw a general canon by saying that the Church of the Refor- 
mation intended virtually to abrogate whatever it did not enjoin, 
we might with more fairness take its principle to have been to 
permit whatever it did not forbid, provided that the particular 
observance was in general use before its silence in the Reformed 
Service-book. 

A clear grasp of this principle will help us in the surplice 
question; and by adopting it, we shall be led to the practice of 
the ante-reformation Church, as forming, at least, a tolerable 
presumption of the mind and intention of the reformed services. 
Bearing this general rule of order in mind, to be applied as 
occasion offers, we shall ask attention to the distinction of ser- 
mons, which has not been sufficiently attended to. Sermons 
are, and always have been, of two kinds, gd populum, and ad 
fideles—for edification to those in full communion, and for warn- 
ing and conversion to the imperfect members of the body. The 
two classes of sermon differ in theory and in their final cause. 
At the time of the Reformation it was thought that the people 
wanted instruction in the rudiments of the faith; and, conse- 
quently, great encouragement was given to preachers, especially 
as itinerant messengers of a new set of opinions. ‘They were 
sent about from parish to parish, to preach on the week-days, 
and as they could get congregations. Hence the petitions of 
the people for a known preacher to ‘bestow a sermon’ upon 
some place, supposed to be particularly destitute of the Church’s 
prophetical office. Hence the class of ‘licensed preachers,’— 
hence the sermons in market-places, at Paul’s cross, and the 
like; instances of which are too familiar to be quoted. 

But with all this abnormal and merely occasional preaching, 
the Reformers did not altogether deprive the sermon of its other 
and equally, perhaps more, important character. It is true that 
they encouraged even to exaggeration the office of the Doctor, 
but the Priest’s place was still indicated. This class, and it was 
only a class, of preaching resembled in kind what is known as 
a ‘mission’ on the continent. At the time of the Reformation 
its peculiar doctrines were propagated in the same way that 
S. Charles Borromeo reclaimed his diocese, and in which the 
brethren of S. Vincent of Paul and S. Alphonsus Liguori, 
preach in Italian villages,—that true way which we might have 
adopted in the case of Wesley, and of which sectarian revivals 
are the counterfeit. Now this office, though strictly belonging 
to the Church, is not a sacerdotal function in any sense. It is 
the work of an evangelist. The other sermon is the dutyof 
the pastor—when he feeds his flock. And therefore this sermon 
accompanies the highest mysteries of the faith. Originally the 
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sermon* in the public services belonged especially to the Bishop’s 
office ; a trace of which remains in the continental practice of 
the preachers kneeling before the Bishop when present, and 
even among ourselves in the nomination of Lent preachers in 
the diocese of London. Of the various classes of sermons (and 
others might be named) these are the chief:—The missionary 
sermon to the heathen; the missionary sermon to apostate Chris 
tians; both of which might be delivered in the open air, at 
crosses and the like, or at which if preached in the churches the 
heathen might be, as they often were, present; catechetical 
sermons to the candidates for baptism, or the class of hearers ; 
homilies or scriptural exposition to the Church at large; and 
more particularly the sermon during the Liturgy. 

It is obvious that the theory of this latter species of sermon 
is distinct from that of the others. Its object is different and 
higher. Its place is either after the Creed or the Gospel; a 
distinction which, as far as the faithful are concerned, is unim- 
portant, since the Creed is as it were the comment on the 
Gospel, and the sermon is but a continuation of the same 
comment by the voice of Faith. The same gift of the Holy 
Spirit, as the witness to the one faith in the Creed, is appealed 
to in the sermon; and its position in this place was designed to 
bring out this. The Roman custom, as is well known, when a 
sermon is preached during mass, (the exception in practice rather 
the rule,) is to preach it after the Gospel. In the ‘ Rubrice 
Generales,’ tit. vi. § 6, Ritus servandus in celebratione Misse : 


‘Si autem sit preedicandum Concionator finito evangelio predicat, 
et sermone sive concione expleta, dicatur Credo, vel si non sit dicendum, 
cantetur offertorium.’ 


Cardinal Bona, however, states distinctly : 


‘Hic mos nunquam, interrupta serie ab initio ecclesiz, usque ad 
nostra tempora servatus est, ut proxime post evangelium sermo sive 
homilia vel tractatus ad populum habentur.—Rerum Liturg. lib. ii. 7. 
vol. iii. p. 159. 

Our present practice to preach after the Creed has the 
sanction of the Apostolical Constitutions; viii. 4. Mr. Maskell, 
in his recent work, p. 111, reminds us from the same authority 
that, formerly, the Bishop, or rather the Presbyters and 
Bishop, preached in turn on the same occasion; a practice 





* The most systematic treatise on preaching is‘ Ferrarius de ritu sacrarum Ecclesize 
veteris concionum,’ Bingham, whose account of Sermons is very confused, has 
borrowed from it largely. In this work are contained the most curious particulars, 
among other matters, of popular preaching in the early Church: the loud cheers and 
applause, and clapping of hands, and stamping of feet which a favourite orator met 
with, remind us strongly of Exeter-hall. One mode of testifying satisfaction was 
something like the wreaths and bouquets of the Opera House, 
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which seems to have the Apostolic authority of 1 Cor. xiv. 27 ; 
although, since in the early Church, the catechumens and heathen 
were allowed to be present at the sermon and lessons, it must 
be borne in mind that the sermon in that case was before the 
Creed, as ordered in the present Roman Rubric in the Missal. 
It is quite certain that none but the faithful recited the Creed : 
either, then, the sermon must have preceded it, or it was not 
this sermon, viz. the sermon during the Liturgy, (we use the 
word in its strict sense), at which the inferior classes were 
present. 

It is not a little remarkable, then, that the English Reformed 
Church changed the position of the sermon. In the Sarum 
Missal it was ordered after the Gospel ; and Le Brun says that 
it was the custom in England and Germany that the sermon 
should follow the Gospel. So that, if anything were wanted 
especially to bring out the sacred character of that sermon which 
occurs in our present Liturgy, and which alone is ordered in 
divine service, it would be the fact that the Creed, ‘ the further 
‘ test of the orthodoxy of those who remained after the dismissal 
‘ of the catechumens, and infidels, and professed to be faithful,’* 
precedes the sermon among us. 

We arrive, then, at this dilemma: either the Reformers, by 
postponing the sermon to the Creed, did intend to invest the 
sermon with peculiar sanctity, as especially addressed ad fideles, 
or they must have ignorantly run counter to the whole practice 
of Catholic antiquity, ‘by permitting the Constantinopolitan 
Creed to be recited before the profane. We incline to the first 
and most creditable alternative of the difficulty. 

‘The character of this sermon is further evinced by the place 
from which it was delivered. Anciently, when the Bishop 
preached, he delivered his sermon from the steps of the altar, 
or from his throne, sitting. Consequently the ambo, or pulpit, 
was placed on the north, or gospel side of the altar; because 
the sermon, as the Tractatus, or Postil on the Gospel was the 
Church’s authoritative commentary on it. On the Rubric, ‘Si 
‘ autem sit predicandum,’ Gavantus notes: ‘ Hoc loco concionan- 
‘ dum est ex ordine Romano, ut concionator sit quasi interpres 
‘ Evangelii: sed antiquiores post Symbolum concionabantur.’ 
The question as to the right side of the pulpit in parochial 
churches is thus settled by a consideration of this principle. It 
varied, however, in cathedral churches, because there, if the 
Bishop preached, he would preach from his throne; but if any 
other person preached, he would deliver his sermon from the 
pulpit placed opposite the Bishop’s throne, as it is in our English 





* Palmer, Origines Liturgice, chap. iv. § 6, vol. 2, p. 55. 
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cathedrals. This we learn from Prudentius, who, after speaking 
of the Episcopal cathedra, adds— 


‘ Fronte sub adversa gradibus sublime tribunal 
Tollitur, antistes preedicat unde Deum.’ 


In cathedral churches the position of the Bishop's throne rules 
the position of the pulpit in the quire; in parochial churches it 
ought always to be on the Gospel side. The primitive practice 
of preaching from the altar steps is preserved, at least on some 
occasions, in the church of Milan, which has never received the 
Gregorian services, either in their arrangement or in Plain-song. 

There is nothing, we conceive, to prevent the Church of 
England from recurring to this practice; one essentially varying 
from the Roman custom. And we know few things, as we have 
already hinted, which would more satisfactorily dispose of the 
present dispute than for the Liturgical sermon to be delivered 
from the altar in a surplice, and for another sermon to be ordered, 
after the Litany, in the pulpit, which is now generally in the 
nave.* The services would consequently be divided according 
to their original intention; and the Communion Office, with its 
characteristic sermon, would be reserved for the communicants 


only. 

Fons this view of the purpose and place of the Liturgical 
sermon, we are now enabled to understand the question of its 
appropriate vestment. 

Gavantus, on the Roman Rubric, already quoted, remarks,— 

‘ Si celebrans concionari velit sedeat super scamno nudo, in 
‘ cornu evangelii, capite tecto, aut sine casula in pulpito—orator 
‘ Rome non utitur stola super cottam, ob reverentiam Pape qui 
‘extra sacramenta stola utitur.—TZhesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, 
Pars ii, tit. vi. vol. i. p. 130. 

Upon this, Merati’s note is very full :— 
’ gi vero celebrans concionetur ad pulpitum sine casuld ducetur 
‘a ceremonario. Przpositi et alii uae inferiores ut faci- 





** The black gown is not an ecclesiastical, but an academieal vestment. It is 
fit for the preacher or evangelist, but not for the pastor. It is a presumption in any 
one but a member of an University to wear it; and no one who is not. ought to wear 
it any more than he should wear a military or naval uniform. The office of the 
evangelist is to convert men by reasoning with those who have fallen away from their 
baptismal vows, and are no longer obedient to the voice of their pastor. He therefore 
wears the dress of the ductor—the learned reasoner. The pastor, however, addresses 
only those who know the shepherd's voice, and are obedient thereto; and as he speaks 
the voice of the Church to faith, he wears the dress the Church gives him. The dif- 
ference of the dress marks the difference of the thing to be done: but since the 
Clergy now are ignorant of that difference, and under the term “sermon,” confound 
things wholly dissimilar in their nature, it would be extraordinary if they did not 
exhibit a corresponding ignorance respecting the vestment in which it is to be per- 
formed. Verily, the people need the preaching of the gown.’—Henry Drummond. 
Abstract Principles of Revealed Religion, p. 342. 

LL 2 








§12 The Rubrical Question. 


‘ lius audiantur, deposita planet et manipulo, si velint, procedant 
‘ ad pulpitum, et finita concione ea resumant. 

‘ Si vero alius a celebrante concionari debuerit, antequam pul- 
‘ pitum ascendat, si sit clericus, superpelliceo indui debet; et 
‘ cum stola si sit sacerdos (extra urbem tamen, v. 8); si vero con- 
‘ cionator sit regularis remanet indutus solo habitu suo regulari: 
‘ si canonicus vel dignitas cum cappa vel almutia super rochettum : 
‘ sivero sit Episcopus, et non solemniter celebret, habitu ordinario 
‘ indutus, videlicet rochetto et mozzetta, addita stola: qui si so- 
‘lemniter celebret Pontificalibus indumentis cum mitra, &c. 
‘ Si vero Episcopus extra suum Diecesim concionetur, non qui- 
‘dem mozzettam sed mantelletam habebit.’ 

Bauldryus, Manuale Czremoniarumis. Veneti. 1778. 
Caput x. p. 19. 

‘ Sermocinaturus antequam pulpitum agcendat cotta indui 
‘ debet si sit clericus, cum stola si sit sacerdos (extra civitatem 
‘ [sc. Romz] tamen, et si sit consuetudo): si vero regularis’ [ut 
supra, in Gavantus] ‘si canonicus canonicali, et si episcopus 
‘ celebret, canonicus ipse pluviali debet esse paratus. Si epis- 
* copus concionem habeat, et non celebret, rocchetto, mozzetta* et 
‘ stola utitur, aut etiam pluviali, et tunc mitra utitur cum baculo.’ 

Quarti on the Rubric says the same. 

‘ Concionator predicabit si sit clericus superpelliceo indutus, 
et supra cum stola.’ 

And then he observes the distinction about the stole at Rome, 
as a peculiar custom of that Church. 

The conclusion, then, is clear. Our Reformers in this matter, 
according to a principle already laid down at large, adopted, or 
rather preserved, the practice which they found in use, and which 
still, according to these great ritualists, (to whom might be added 
Castaldus, In Praxi Ceremon lib. ii. sect. 2, cap. 6,) is the law 
of the Western Church. If the preacher of the sermon, during 
the Liturgy, be the celebrant he preaches in his eucharistic vest- 
ment, taking off the chasuble, and laying aside the maniple. If 
the preacher be not the celebrant he preaches in the vestment 
which he wears during the celebration. But the Anglican vest- 
ment required for the celebrant is the albe or surplice, and during 
the celebration a vestment (¢. ¢. a chasuble) or cope: therefore 
if an Anglican celebrant preaches, he should lay aside the vest- 
ment or cope, and preach in his albe or surplice: and if one who 
is not the celebrant, ‘a priest or deacon, who is ready to help 
the priest in the ministration,’ preaches, he would be vested 
during the celebration with ‘the vesture appointed for his mini- 





* Mozzetta, Birrus, Lacerna (idem) indicat jurisdictionem: so we find from the 
Index to Gavantus. 
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stration, that is to say, an albe with tunicle:’ consequently he, 
following the same rule, would lay aside his tunicle, and preach 
in the albe, or, as we shall presently show, the surplice. If any 
other clergyman preaches, who is neither the principal minister, 
who still wears his vestment, nor one of those assisting at the 
Communion, who still wear their tunicles, he would preach in that 
vestment which he ordinarily wears in the quire, 7. e. the surplice. 
Of all the writers who in 


‘ The one weak, washy, everlasting flood,’ 


which has been poured out upon this most tiresome subject, the 
vestment proper for the sermon, Mr. Benson is the fairest and 
nearest to the truth. In the others we are bound to say, that 
there has been very little research in the proper quarter; and they 
have repeated each other ad nauseam. ‘The fact may be candidly 
admitted, that whatever the law was, and whatever its intention 
was, the illegal use of the gown, in preaching the sermon during 
the Communion, arose from the encouragement given to the 
licensed and ambulatory preachers, whose proper dress in which to 
preach their sermons was a gown or priest’s cloak. They were 
the cleverest people, and the most in favour with congregations ; 
and so the humble parish priest thought it a useful thing to 
adopt their dress, and, as far as possible, to identify himself with 
them. That they did wear the gown requires no proof; and it 
is for this reason, that they are delivered by preachers, that the 
University sermons are preached in academical gowns; and, 
curiously enough, at the only Cathedral in which the sermon is 
delivered in the black gown, St. Paul's, the morning sermon is 
that which was formerly preached at Paul’s Cross, and the 
preacher is the sole lineal representative of the licensed preacher 
of the Reformation. That the Cathedrals are the standard of 
all other Churches, and that in them the sermon during Commu- 
nion is preached in the surplice, few are prepared to deny. 

One question alone remains; for while Mr. Benson and Mr. 
Robertson, though with considerable reluctance, both admit 
that the Rubrics of Edward the First’s book are still in force, 
it is quite superfluous to go into that argument: yet, as though 
to throw discredit upon the surplice, and by a side-wind to 
attract some favour for the black gown, as being at least not 
less illegal than the surplice, both Mr. Benson and Mr. Robertson 
argue that the albe is the only legal vestment for the sermon. 
The Bishop of Exeter seems to admit this. Mr. Benson, though 
he does not own it, would perhaps think, that if it be admitted 
that the cope is the proper vestment for the celebrant in the 
Communion Service, and also that the sermon is in our service- 
book restricted to the Liturgy, that the sermon ought to be 
preached, if by the celebrant, in a cope. We have shown, by 
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facts, that the cope, or chasuble, is always taken off at the ser- 
mon; and our Rubric, by restricting its use to ‘ ministrations at 
the altar,’ sufficiently excludes it from the pulpit. The sermon 
might be preached in the cope, if it were delivered from the altar, 
but only, we think, in that case. The only question now is, whether 
the surplice and albe are sufficiently identified so as to allow the 
ministers in the Communion Service to use either indifferently. 
Mr. Robertson (‘ How to Conform, &c., 2d edition, p. 105, note,) 
says, ‘ The alternative of a surplice appears to be excluded b 
‘ the fact, that the albe is the under-vesture prescribed for al the 
‘clergy at communion.’ We think that there is not so much an 
alternative given by the Rubric, but an absolute identification of 
them, or if you will, a complete confusion between the surplice 
and albe; or, it may be, a feeling that the two vestments were 
so nearly alike, that it was hardly worth while to make a dis- 
tinction between them. 

Suppose that the Reformers confounded the two, albe and 
surplice, or admitted an alternative: this is not a whit less re- 
markable and strange than that they should have permitted an 
alternative between cope and vestment for the Communion Office, 
—the cope, the most unmanageable, and awkward, and incon- 
venient vestment conceivable for the celebrant; and the vest- 
ment, or chasuble, the very contrary. And yet, by that strange 
perplexity which has attended us, the cope is hardly lost ; and 
of the chasuble there is, we believe, no instance whatever since 
the Reformation. There was no ancient authority whatever for 
the use of the cope by the celebrant: it was exactly that vest- 
ment which he could not wear. The cope is a processional 
vestment, worn by all orders of the clergy; scarcely a sacer- 
dotal dress at all: most properly used in processions, and out of 
doors, as one of its names signifies, pluriale; and as the term 
cope, in coping-stones, has come to mean among us. And yet 
a choice was left between this and the most suitable of all vest- 
ments, the chasuble,* (casu/a or planeta, ) which leaves the arms 
entirely free. Such alternative between vestments so totally 
dissimilar, will reconcile us to a permission being left between 
albe and surplice, where there is very little difference indeed. 
And that there is such an alternative, we argue from the terms 
of the Rubrics. 

‘ The Priest that shall execute the holy ministry shall put upon him 


the vesture appointed for the ministration ; that is to say, a white albe 
plain, [¢. e. without apparels,] with a vestment or cope. 





* If Mr. Palmer is right, (Origines Liturgice,) in assigning a common type, viz, 
the ancient penula, to both chasuble and cope, it is quite clear that the one was 
restricted to, and the other excluded from, the use of the celebrant, on the ground of 
utility. But we are not aware of any authority for a common origin of two vestments, 
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‘Though there be none to communicate with the Priest, yet those 
days, the Priest shall put on him a plain albe on surPLicr, and say all 
things at the altar, (appointed to be said at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper,) until after the Offertory; and then shall add, &c. 

‘ And the same order shall be used all other days, whensoever the 
people be customably assembled to pray, and none disposed to commu- 
nicate with the Priest.’ 

We quite follow Mr. Benson, who argues, p. 44, 

‘Sundays and other holydays are days when “the people be cus- 
tomably assembled to pray.” On those days, therefore, whether there 
be any or “none disposed to communicate with the Priest,” it appears, 
from the two Rubrics taken in conjunction, that the Priest is to “ put 
on him a plain albe or surplice, with a cope,” not only for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper itself, but in order to “say all things at the 
altar, (appointed to be said at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper,) 
until after the Offertory,” which includes the prayer for the Church 
Militant. It seems tolerably clear, that if the sermon be a part of the 
Communion Service, and if the same garb ought to be worn by the 
minister throughout, an albe with a cope is the proper vestment to 
preach in, and not the surplice alone.’ 

In which statement we certainly coincide, with the exception 
of reading ‘an albe or a surplice:’ conceiving that the identifi- 
cation of them in the second rubric governs the interpretation of 
the other, just as the choice is left between the cope, and vest- 
ment or chasuble. 

And that there is, strictly speaking, very little practical dif- 
ference between albe and surplice, is obvious to those who have 
investigated them. ‘The surplice,’ we are told in Mr. Pugin’s 
Glossary, ‘like the rochet and cotta, is a declension from the 
‘albe, which was the original vestment used by all who minis- 
‘tered at the altar.’ ‘ The difference between rochet and sur- 
‘plice is, that the rochet has close sleeves, and sometimes no 
‘sleeves.’ We suspect that the surplice, linea, was the original 
garment from which albe and rochet are alike variations. The 
albe is only the surplice—made as many surplices now are, with 
only an opening to pass over the head, and not open from top to 
bottom—girded with a cingulum, and with sleeves, not fastened 
at the wrist but, free like those of a cassock. Perhaps the worst 
of our vestments is the episcopal rochet, of which the sleeves, 
which should not be full, are generally separate: and the rochet 
itself, instead of being close in front, is fastened up the side. 
There is ancient authority for what our rubric prescribes for the 
bishop’s albe and rochet; which though similar, are not more so 
than the dalmatic* or tunicle, with the chasuble, which are both 





one of which is nothing but a cloak, fastened in front; and the other, an oval vest- 
ment, with a circular aperture to pass over the head. ; 

* Wheatley makes a curious error in calling the tunicle ordered in our rubric, ‘a 
sky-coloured cloak.’ It may be of any colcur, and it resembles a cope with sleeves, 
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episcopal vestments. The most unintelligible vestment is the 
episcopal chimere, as at present made. It was after the Reforma- 
tion scarlet. Mr. Palmer thinks it the same as ‘ mantelletum, a 
‘ sort of cope, with apertures for the arms to pass through.’ If 
so, it answers to what is mentioned in Gavantus, Bauldry, and 
Ducange, as the mozzetta, an episcopal vestment. 

To return for one moment to the supposed difficulty raised by 
Mr. Benson, that the albe or surplice cannot be worn in the 
pulpit, because the ‘communion service and sermon have dif- 
‘ ferent places assigned to them: the one is delivered in the 
‘ pulpit, which stands in the body of the church; the other is 
‘ read at the sacramental board in the chancel.’ Admitting that 
the liturgical sermon is obliged to be delivered in the pulpit, of 
which we have our doubts, the pulpit as a fact is not in the nave 
in cathedrals: nor in such places, many examples of which occur 
in Somersetshire, where the rood-pulpit* remains: and it is 
quite clear that this difficulty did not exist when Edward’s First 
Book was published, when the rood-lofts were not taken down. 
Besides the custom on the continent remains for the preacher 
of the sermon, during mass, to preach in albe and stole, even 
when the pulpit is not in the quire. As to the discovery made 
by writers in the newspapers, that the sermon abroad is often 
preached in other dress than an albe or surplice, this applies 
either to the case of a monk preaching, or when the sermon, as 
is usually the case, is not in the ordinary of the mass. For our 
evening sermon we think the gown the best dress, unless, as in 
some cathedrals, it is introduced after the third collect. 

Our readers will be enabled to connect this vestiary argu- 
ment with the principles of expediency which we laid down in 
the outset. It is one thing to ascertain the law of the Church: 
another to apply it under existing emergencies. Only let us be 
guarded from this imputation, that we are suggesting the imme- 
diate revival of albe, cope and tunicle. Our aim is rather to 
vindicate truth, than to ask a premature development of ceremo- 
nial, for which we are in every way unworthy. 





opened from the bottom at each side. It is also a royal robe, and was correctly made 
for, and worn by, George IV. at his coronation. 

* Mr. Palmer is certainly wrong in supposing that ‘ the Gospel was read from the 
‘ pulpit in various places where there were several clergy. This was also customary 
‘ in the English Church, and it is recognised in the injunctions of Edward VI.,’ ie. if 
he supposes it to be the present pulpit. The passage to which he alludes is, ‘in the 
‘ time of high mass, he that saith or singeth, shall read or cause to be read, the Epistle 
‘and Gospel of that mass in English and not in Latin, in the pulpit.’.—Cardwell’s 
Documentary Annals, i.13. The pulpit—a word meaning any high place—here 
alluded to, is the rood-loft ; which seems very reluctantly to have given way to the 
present pulpit. There are no Elizabethan pulpits: and even Grindal only issues 
injunctions to alter, not to destroy, the rood-lofis. 
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Tue prefixed list of pamphlets and papers is a sufficient 
memento, if any were wanted, of the important and rousing 
character of those attempts of which the ae of Oxford 


has, during the last three months, been the stage. The proposal 
for the abolition of subscription to the Articles in 1834, and the 
censure of Dr. Hampden in 1836, each called forth its body of 
pamphlets: the Hebdomadal Board’s declaration against No. 
XC. in 1841, the Hampden question revived of 1842, the sus- 
pension of Dr. Pusey in 1843, and the Theological Statute of 
1844, all produced their demonstrations: but the commencement 
of the year 1845 has exhibited a vigour in this department, ex- 
traordinary even for Oxford. The promulgation of the New 
Test, and the measures against Mr. Ward, produced a rapid 
and copious stream from the press, which no former occasion 
has equalled. The collective issue of six weeks gives nearly a 
pamphlet or paper per diem, and the pile continued to swell up to 
the very day of Convocation. The withdrawal of the Test 
stopped the line of comments in that direction; but the sudden 
substitution of the attack on No. XC. for the withdrawn mea- 
sure, was responded to instantaneously, and the emergency was 
met in eight or nine pamphlets or papers in the course of the 
week. It is a remarkable circumstance, that nearly all these 
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demonstrations are on one side. We do not mention this in any 
spirit of boasting, but we say that it ought to be observed as a 
fact. It is a very striking and significant fact. Time after 
time have the Hebdomadal Board issued their legislative propo- 
sitions; and there has been plenty of writing against them, and 
hardly any at all for them. The proposition, whatever it may 
be, comes forth, and it is answered by a dozen pens. Answer 
upon answer speaks,—the proposition is dumb: it says nothing; 
it stands quite still, and is answered. The Hebdomadal Board 
rest upon the strength of that prescriptive weight that attaches 
to all Boards and Corporations of long standing as such, and 
which the institution has entirely independent of its members. 
Undoubtedly this is a source of strength which the Board has, 
and of real strength, too, so long as it lasts. But that is the 
point. Prescriptive weight is no eternal, immoveable piece of 
property. It does not support itself; it wants support from 
the expression of surrounding opinion, and, if it does not get it, 
it declines. The authority of that Board and that Corporation 
totters, whose members think the fact, that they see their own 
faces round a table, a pledge of absolute strength and perpetual 
duration. The expression of opinion outside of them has its 
effect. Each tide of publications undermines some old stay, 
effaces some old impression, affixes a colour, creates a point of 
view. A mass of opinion expressed in type has force. It is far 
from being the only element of influence, but it is one, and a 
very important one. It cannot absolutely make no difference to 
a side whether it has it or not. Consequences of some sort or 
other flow from it. And when that opinion is not the opinion 
of one school, or one party only, but a gathering from all quar- 
ters,—when one person for one reason, another for another, but 
nearly the whole of the writing world, for some reason or other, 
objects and censures, the symptom is still more unfavourable. 
A Board may repose upon an old prestige, and may, and doubt- 
less will, be supported by it, so long as that prestige last. But 
the inevitable tendency of such demonstrations as these is to 
undermine its prestige. It is a fact, that the Hebdomadal Board 
are hardly represented in this department, and, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Garbett, we know of no regular champions that they 
have. And now to our subject. 

It is undeniable, that the occurrences of the last few months 
have placed the Oxford Hebdomadal Board ina particular position, 
and a very formal, fixed, and definite one towards the Catholic 
movement in our Church. It has long taken its side; indeed, 
it has had no new position to assume; its line has been clear 
from the first; but the last half year has fully matured, com- 
pleted, and manifested it. It is a remark that any reader of 
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history must make, that every movement, religious or political, 
that takes place in the world, finds the opposition to it, sooner 
or later, centering in some one particular spot. The movement 
creates vague sensations at first, hurried fears and sharp dis- 
gusts ; but these feelings are scattered over a surface, and break 
out unconnectedly and casually. One person objects here, an- 
other there; the feeling spreads over a large field enough, and 
a broad diffused animus expresses itself as it can. This con- 
tinues for some time, and the opposition goes on more as 
irregular appetency, than as actual force. It has no centre, no 
channel, no form, or body. It acts by disjointed efforts and 
ebullitions, and speaks through scattered mouths, and beats the 
air. But, by degrees, this opposition grows into shape, and 
comes to a point. Some knot, that there happens to be some- 
where amid the loose mass, affords a beginning to concentration, 
and acts as a nucleus. It does not much signify what the knot 
is, so long as there is one. It does for a centre. Persons, here 
and there, begin to consider themselves represented by it, and 
to attach themselves and their influence to it. It attracts atten- 
tion, and its operations are watched. People ask one another 
what this knot is doing, and a sort of tacit consent points to it 
as the agent and executive in the cause. In the course of a few 
years, the antagonistic feeling, from being a rambling and dif- 
fused one, has found a local habitation, and we look round, after 
an interval, and find that a particular Board, or knot of some sort, 
is occupying a regular post, and considered to be carrying on 
matters against the opponent. A regular movement, of what- 
ever kind, is sure to evoke, sooner or later, its regular anta- 
gonist; and of the Catholic movement in this country, the Oxford 
movement, or whatever name we give it, the formal antagonist 
that has been evoked is the Oxford Hebdomadal Board. Whe- 
ther or not their functions in the matter will pass, as time goes 
on, into higher hands, and some future stage in the struggle 
elicit some even more formidable centre of opposition, we do not 
now inquire. Weare speaking of the time present. The Hebdo- 
madal Board is the first nucleus which the chances of things have 
brought into action against our Church-revival. It has assumed 
a definite position, and the Church cause knows who its present 
antagonist is. 

The proceedings that have recently taken place, we say, have 
brought out and consummated this feature in the Oxford Heb- 
domadal Board. A signal, formal, and mature theological 
antagonism is certainly given, when one side tries openly to expel 
the other by a Test. This boundary has been crossed. This 
overt act has been taken. ‘The stage of mere controversy is 
over. The Hebdomadal Board stand in the very ultimate atti- 
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tude which opposition can assume. A new test has been posi- 
tively proposed by them, the evident and obvious object of 
which was, the removal of persons of the theological school 
which they oppose from the University. ‘The Board has made 
a distinct attempt, in the direction of actual force; and has aimed 
at getting a power into its hands which would end the struggle 
without appeal, so far as the Oxford field was concerned. 
Without going into details, we only observe this fact at present; 
and we repeat that, whereas the Board has taken a course against 
the Church movement from the first, and shown its feeling time 
after time in definite measures they have proposed to Convo- 
cation; the late project of the New Test has brought this line toa 
climax, and exhibited the Board as that movement’s formal and 
regular antagonist. 

And now, who is this antagonist? we must ask. We sce an 
agent—the next step is to make some inquiries about him. With 
these facts before our eyes, and with this undisguised attitude 
which the Board have taken before us, it becomes a most important 
preliminary point to ask what that Board is. What do we mean 
when we say that the Board does this, and the Board does that? 
What is the Board? When the Board does its work, who is it 
that does it? what is it that does it? What is that influence 
from which these measures have proceeded? What is that 
actual animus which these attempts represent and embody? 
What are the heads at work? What is the real agency to which 
these proceedings are to be attributed? The Hebdomadal 
Board has acted, but who is the Hebdomadal Board ? 

It is quite necessary to have a clear understanding on this 
point, in order to put the real truth and matter-of-fact before 
persons’ eyes. A plain statement of any proceedings, as they 
really are, should include in it some information about the 
agents. The agent is part of the fact itself; as the motive of 
an action is part of an action. We are extremely apt however 
clear any line of proceeding may be, to have mistaken or hazy 
views of. it, till we know from ut quarter it really originates. 
The men are part of the measures; and when a thing is done, it 
is certainly only a fair question to ask who has done it. The 
rule holds good, especially in the present case. Such a prestige 
accompanies—and quite properly so—an old-standing institution 
like the Hebdomadal Board, that, however persons may 
suspect the actual measures which issue from it, they feel it 
diffreult to believe that such a Board can be the opponent of 
Church principles. ‘The imagination is impressed by an array 
of academical dignitaries; and the coalition of High-Church- 
manship and university station has been taken for granted so 
long as a natural and necessary one, that it is difficult now 
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fairly to sever it in our ideas, and to believe that a Board 
of twenty-four Doctors of Divinity can take positively the 
side of Low-Churchmanship and latitudinarianism against a 
Church movement. 

The question is solved without much difficulty. We talk 
about a Board acting, and a body doing things; but the fact is, 
that in every Board, or body of any kind, it is always some one 
or two who do the work; and the Board, when it acts, represents 
their agency. No public board, council, or committee that ever 
existed, ever acted as the genuine aggregate of the members 
which composed it. And to suppose that the resolutions 
which the Hebdomadal Board at Oxford come to, proceed 
in an equal ratio of confluence from every head round the 
table, and are the proportionately-contributed product of the 
opinions and wishes of the twenty-four component mem- 
bers, is about as unreal a view to take of the operations of 
the Board, as to suppose that an act of Parliament repre- 
sented the equally contributed and collective sagacity of the 
568 members of the House of Commons. Nature, when 
anything practical is to be done, dislikes numbers. They stand 
in the way. If they are there, they must be managed; but 
they are so much material of difficulty to be disposed of. 
Twenty-four members of an acting and working Board are 
almost twenty-three too much. Boards, councils, committees, 
are made to be managed: that is their natural destination. 
Their functions are not very much more than those of machinery. 
They are instruments, engines, in the hands of those who can work 
them. They rise up and take their stand on the public field for 
the purpose of giving effect to the aims of some one or two, and 
investing the designs of the sharper heads with the pomp and 
circumstance of authority. Authority is wanted: the con- 
stitution of a Board gives it; and the weight of its sanction 
makes up for cumbrousness of its machinery. We are stating 
nothing new. All the world knows the truth of what we say. 
Boards always have performed this office, and they always will. 
We think it quite proper that they should. We are finding no 
fault. Their utility depends upon this character. It is the 
only aspect in which they can be favourably viewed, and in 
which practical good can be expected from them. If all the 
members of Boards thought for themselves, the result would be 
that they would never act at all. It is quite necessary, upon 
general principles, that somebody should tell them what to do, 
and that they should attend to his suggestions. We are speaking 
of the general principle ; we may lament the result in particular 
cases. The business of the world would be at a stand-still, if 
boards and bodies had not this habit. 
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Now we are only stating what is very well known throughout 
the University, a piece of almost as ordinary intelligence amongst 
Oxford men, as any common political fact in the world at large, 
when we say that Dr. Hawkins, with one or two other members 
of an academical name, have the great directing influence at 
the Oxford Hebdomadal Board. It cannot be imagined that we 
mention this fact out of any feeling against Dr. Hawkins in- 
dividually. He can have no objection to have a point, so credit- 
able to his talents and activity, stated in the simple way in which 
we are now doing; though we have no doubt a sense of polite- 
ness to the Board at large will induce him to deny our compli- 
mentary accusation, should it ever meet his eye. It is, however, 
as perfectly understood that Dr. Hawkins is, to use the common 
expression, at the bottom of much that proceeds from the Heb- 
domadal Board, as that the Board meets on Mondays, and meets 
in the Delegate’s-room. There is a certain class of facts, which 
have no official warrant or judicial evidence connected with 
them, but which are as fully and familiarly known as if they 
had; or more so. This is a fact of this sort. The University 
at large knows it, and it is appealed to in common conversation. 
We must confess ourselves rather surprised that he should retain 
such influence, after the plain mistakes into which he has more 
than once led the Board ; but a clever, acute, argumentative person 
can afford to make mistakes of real policy; his influence depend- 
ing, as it does, not at all on the success of his plans in the trial, 
but on his own skill and readiness in recommending them before 
hand. 

Will those High-Churchmen and others, who have been hurry- 
ing up to Oxford lately to protect the University from the 
influence of new opinions, refresh their memories, and attend to 
some points which seem to show what school, under the idea of 
protecting orthodoxy,they have really and in truth been sup- 
porting: and what influence, and whose call, under the name of 
the Oxford Hebdomadal Board, they have really been obeying ? 

Dr. Hawkins has occupied, we believe, from the very first 
commencement of his theological life, a definite and marked, 
though subordinate, place in a select and distinguished circle, 
of which Dr. Copleston and Dr. Whately in the University, 
and, latterly, Dr. Arnold and the Chevalier Bunsen out of it, were 
the great ornaments; a circle, we may add, from which much of 
our hodiernal latitudinarianism has emanated. One who re- 
members Oxford some years ago, or, if his memory should not 
stretch so far back, the reader of Arnold’s Correspondence, will 
know what theological prospects animated them, and the line which 
they had before them. As the first, and most intellectual Uni- 
versity circle of that particular time, they fully appreciated and 
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felt their position. They seemed to have the world before them, 
and they theorized with all the ease and freedom of minds that 
saw in the English Church no restraining system whatever, but 
simply the image of themselves, and of what they intended to 
make it. They had a latitudinarian"type in their minds which 
they fitted on to the system in which they were, and they 
viewed the whole Church as gradually coming over to them, and 
waited philosophically for its certain development upon their 
standard. The members of this circle, indeed, were far from 
being all of them of the same complexion of liberalism. Dr. 
Arnold held a warm enthusiastic eclecticism, and had a passion 
for comprehension; Dr. Whately and Dr. Hawkins approached 
more to ordinary utilitarians. The residence of Dr. Copleston 
and Dr. Whately at Oxford formed a literary nucleus for the 
time, and dispensed sunshine and patronage to the rising school. 
They left the scene, however, and Dr. Hawkins became the re- 
presentative of their influence in it. 

Throughout the stirring and eventful period which followed, 
Dr. Hawkins sided actively and uniformly with the liberal 
movements in the place. In 1835, the great tide of libetalism 
which had been threatening the country, showed itself in the 
University in the shape of an attempt to abolish subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles at matriculation. The Provost of 
Oriel was the great supporter of that attempt. The Subscrip- 
tion question was followed by the Hampden question. The 
Provost of Oriel was the great supporter of Dr. Hampden. 
Since that time the liberalism of Dr. Heuliies has acted under 
the shelter which an opposition to an unpopular theology 
affords. But with respect to the whole tractarian contro- 
versy, it must be remembered, that Ais opposition to those 
principles, whatever that of others might be, was a liberal one. 
There may have been much to cover, but there has been no- 
thing at all to undo the plain original basis upon which Dr. Haw- 
kins started. The plain, latitudinarian direction of his first 
movements, which every one of his subsequent steps has fol- 
lowed up, must supply the hypothesis to explain Ais course, 
however others may feel that they have opposed upon a different 
one. The revival of the Hampden question six years after the 
act of censure had passed, came in as if on purpose to show the 
continuous liberalism upon which he and his circle had been pro- 
ceeding all along, and let out the secret of their real theological 
direction and scope. This constant recurring connexion with 
Dr. Hampden is a significant feature. Such is the state of the 
case as regards Dr. Hawkins. He has never concealed his 
bias, and line of opinions ; and we are only stating here what he 
himself would be quite willing to allow. His public line has 
NO. XLVIII,—N.S. M M 
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been that of a theological liberal, and this is all that we want to 
say of him. 

Dr. Hawkins, it is well known, has been aiming at some Test 
for a long time. He has been feeling his way to one. He has 
used one—so far as an unauthoritative use of one could be 
made—in his own college for some years; and the candidate 
for the fellowship, the tutorship, the college-living, has been 
made to undergo a previous scrutiny as to his agreement or 
disagreement with No. 90, And he has been the only head of 
a college who has done this. A Test has been his particular 
** hobby ;” if we may call it so. Now comes the more mature 
and open stage of the policy. The Hebdomadal Board has 
been made to adopt it, and propose it to Convocation; and the 
project has left the interior of Oriel, to try its chance on the 
open field of the University. 

We do not think, if the members of the Hebdomadal 
Board, who voted on the occasion of the New Test, had voted 
independently of that influence which encountered them in 
their room of meeting, had voted simply upon the feelings 
which they had as private persons, and given their opinion from 
the privacy of their studies or firesides, and not from the 
Delegates’-room, that they would have promulgated that mea- 
sure. Many would have been prevented from doing so by 
those natural, common feelings of kindness, which pre-eminently 
belong to them in the private sphere of their own colleges, and 
by that indisposition to commotion and stir which men in station 
have, and should have. We are certain that the majority of 
them—their characters, now so familiar to the University, speak 
for the fact—would not of themselves have been inclined to so 
strong and violent a course. But a body of twenty-four heads of 
colleges and halls, is not.exempt from the general laws of corpo- 
rate organization. They fall into a prepared arrangement, they 
yield to those who will take the trouble to get up a plan and 
arguments beforehand. They accept propositions which come 
framed and whole from the inner circle of debate, and which 
present at once the claims of a definite paper existence to their 
eyes. They may feel certain objections, but they cannot state 
them half so readily as the others can answer them. A person 
who can talk connectedly and pointedly must always have great 
power at a Board. It is unpleasant to engage in dispute with 
such an arguer, and persons unconsciously fall back, and allow 
the wedge to make its way. 

Let the plain truth, then, be known. “We come up to 
support the Board,” persons say; and the Board is the shield 
which covers every attempt which proceeds from this quarter 
upon the doctrine of the Church. An academical council, an 
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array of dignitaries, forms an image in men’s minds to which 
they accommodate themselves, and which acts as an impressive 
and satisfying rationale of the case. A vague pictorial notion 
of a Board possesses them. Such persons should know what the 
Board is, and how it acts. If it is a real Board, and not a 
picture of one, it has some real way in which it acts. It moves 
in one fashion or another. Its operations go on upon this 
influence or upon that. Somebody moves it, or somebody does 
not move it. Wherever there is action, there must be a way in 
which it takes place. A man walks; and he walks in some one 
way or other: he stands; and he stands in some one position or 
other. There is no such thing as abstract walking or standing, 
apart from the mode of it: as a board acting, and not having its 
mode and process of acting. Such is the mode and process in 
the present case. Such has been the principium motus, the 
spring of action, from which the Hebdomadal Board’s course 
has proceeded. Dr. Hawkins has been very successful in 
making it express his own theology, adopt his views, and act as 
his organ. As we say, Boards, naturally act as organs, they admit 
some influence or other into them, which becomes predominant, 
and makes them expressions of itself; and the consequence is, a 

articular animus of the Board, as such, distinct from that of its 
individual members, taken separately. Here is the influence, 
here is the animus, in the present case. Let those who are 
satisfied with the feeling that they support established authority, 
be told what influence they are really following, under the 
surface of the Board. In following the latter they are following 
that which moves it ; and that which moves the Board has been 
a direct positive liberalizing influence, intimately connected 
with the school of Dr. Whately and Dr. Hampden, and with 
the regular formed latitudinarianism of the day. 

Our Oxford readers will excuse us for explaining a state of 
things whieh they understand so well, and clearing the view for 
the benefit of those whose distance from the scene makes one 
mixed hazy object of the whole. The cause of the Church and 
of orthodox doctrine has laboured under a disadvantage in the 
opposition in which it has been placed to an old and respectable 

niversity institution; and has acquired, in consequence, 
among a number of quiet persons, a revolutionizing character— 
a character for unsettling Church orthodoxy, instead of main- 
taining and defending that orthodoxy which it is its especial 
vital aim to do. But a view of the real influence at work in 
that Board at once turns the tables on this head, and shows at 
once who are the true representatives of the old spirit in the 
Church and the University, and who are its opposers. 

We turn now to the measures themselves that have proceeded 
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lately in such thick succession from the quarter we are speaking 
of. These are the censure and degradation of Mr. Ward; the 
proposal of the “ New Test ;” and lastly, the attempted censure 
of Mr. Newman and No. 90. The history of these proceedings 
is so fresh in our readers’ minds, that it is hardly necessary for 
us to repeat it; and we shall content ourselves with a general 
comment upon them. 

With respect to the censure and degradation of Mr. Ward, 
the simple remark we have to make is, that it was altogether 
a one-sided and harsh proceeding. It was one-sided to call up 
a Convocation for a censure of his book, when members of the 
University on the other side were allowed to say whatever they 
pleased, and to contradict the Articles of the Creed without a word 
being said. Still more one-sided was the degradation. That was 
a new feature to introduce into University contention. The 
University has censured, indeed, of late, but it has not punished; 
for it is absurd to call the little nominal marks in Dr. Hampden’s 
case a punishment. Dr. Hampden was punished so far as a censure 
itself was a punishment, and no more. The marks attached to 
him were only an indirect mode of expressing the censure. 
But degradation is serious, is positive. That Mr. Ward should 
be degraded while Dr. Hampden sat and looked on in his 

rofessorial chair, is indeed, let him have been ever so much 
in the wrong, an unequal distribution of University justice. 

One important feature of this proceeding should be noticed. 
The House of Convocation, by performing an act of punish- 
ing, claimed the character of a court. Punishment is a judicial 
step, and therefore the act of a court of some kind. Is Con- 
vocation a judicial court? Let us hear a lawyer. ‘ That such 
‘a tribunal,’ says Dr. Sewell, ‘would be a mock tribunal, is 
‘ quite clear; for the House of Convocation is a deliberative 
‘assembly, analogous to the House of Commons. It knows 
‘ neither judge, advocate, code of laws, nor any one requisite of 
‘a court; and if it be not a court, then has it no power to try 
‘ or to condemn ; and, by necessary implication, it can have no 
‘authority to punish one untried and uncondemned ; and this 
‘Mr. Ward must be till declared guilty by the sentence of a 
* competent tribunal.’ As Convocation had. assumed, however, 
the power of punishing, Convocation was obliged to put on, in 
some way or other, the look of a court. It put up Mr. Ward in 
the rostrum, and told him to make a speech and defend himself; 
and he made a speech accordingly. In the total absence of the 
whole constitution, and all the requisites of a court, it was 
obliged to simulate them: it was made to ape the manner 
of a court, and pretend to be what it was not. It was turned 
into a sham court. Before the question, ‘Placet ne,’ &c. 
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is put, the Vice-Chancellor ‘ will give Mr. Ward an opportunity 
of answering,’ &c.; and if this proposition is affirmed before the 
other question, ‘Placet ne,’ &c., is put, the Vice-Chancellor 
‘will give Mr. Ward an opportunity of stating,’ &c. The first 
‘placet ne,’ and then a speech; the second ‘placet ne,’ and then 
another speech—how could this make Convocation a legal 
court, if it was not one? These arrangements had as much 
effect in making Convocation a court of law, as would the device 
of the Vice-Chancellor and the circle of Doctors sitting in 
wigs, with ermine tippets; or of a bedel attending in the 
costume of a sheriff, with twenty-four javelin men after him, 
have had for that purpose. An outside and a surface, which 
simulates the reality, only reminds more completely of its 
absence. The Hebdomadal Board saw that if Convocation 
inflicted punishment, Convocation was or should be a court, 
and that this was or should be a trial. A sort of trial, therefore, 
was extemporized for the occasion; and the twelve hundred 
gentlemen in the theatre were supposed to be jurors, and 
Mr. Ward, as his own counsel, to be addressing them. 
Every body must have seen that a difficulty was confessed, 
and that this was an attempt to meet it; but the attempt 
only showed the confession, and did no more. If the House 
of Commons, upon the fact of a proclamation to instigate 
a Canadian rebellion, from Mr. Roebuck, or of a treasonable 
Chartist manifesto from Mr. Duncombe, called one or other of 
those gentlemen before its bar, and, after telling him to 
defend himself by a speech, proceeded immediately to a sen- 
tence, it would be an assumption the same in kind with that 
made by the late Oxford Convocation. Parliament and Con- 
vocation are deliberative bodies, and not courts of law. It may 
be said that all societies have the power of ridding themselves of 
disobedient members. So they have: but they have it accordin 
to the constitution of the society, and not against it. A an 
expels without judicial form, because it has no judicial basis. 
A university has a judicial system, and must punish by means of 
it. If its judicial system is defective, it should be enlarged by 
means of those powers which are open to the University for 
enlarging it; but the University should not place itself outside 
of its system altogether. 

One remark on the parallel which is drawn between the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Ward and those against Dr. Hampden. 
The former is by no means a similar case with the latter. 
Without mentioning the enormous difference in the respective 
punishments of the two, one of which drives the condemned 

rson from his position in the University, and the other leaves 
im only under a mark of disapprobation, the circumstances of 
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the two cases are plainly different. The one is a 
against an official person, the other against an individual : the one 
against a public, the other against a private man. Dr. Hampden 
was not a mere individual in the University: he was thrust 
upon her as a teacher. He was placed over the faculty of 
theology, and invested with the positive instruction of young 
men of the University, on their way to ordination. The Uni- 
versity, in proceeding against him, was guarding its own public 
teaching. Mr. Ward had no theological professorship: he only 
wrote a book. Has the University been called on to condemn 
all men who have written books of suspicious theology? If a 
book-writer, as such, on the other side, had been condemned, 
that would be an analogous case; but that has not been done. 
With the vast number of such cases that there have been, and 
are continually, on the other side, Mr. Ward’s is the only one of 
which notice has been taken. 4 
. _ We have said only what we think due in common justice to 
Mr. Ward. We do not profess to understand the precise view 
which either he or Mr. Oakeley takes of the English Church. 
We wish we could discern in them some more hearty may 
—we do not even say with the English Church, but with the 
Catholic element in the Church, than wedo. It would be a plea- 
sure to us, if we could see that they really sympathized with the 
Church, so far as she was Catholic. But we hardly see even 
this conditional sympathy with her. Mr. Oakeley, in some of 
his later letters, seems to give up the language of his pamphlet 
two years ago, and to rest the whole evidence of the Catholicity 
of the Church upon the sole consideration of the devotional 
minds he sees within the circle of his own acquaintance. He 
speaks as if the English Church had hardly produced one 
Catholic, one devotional mind since the Reformation. "We do 
not understand a real member of the English Church not liking 
to acknowledge the good that there has been in her. We do 
not say how much or how little it is; we only want it to be 
fairly acknowledged, and allowed where it is. Let a man con- 
demn the bad as much as he will; but let him sympathize with 
good where he sees it. Mr. Oakeley and Mr. Ward do not seem 
to treat the English Church fairly in this respect; to treat her 
with less candour than they would if she were a regular dis- 
senting community. We do not think they do it consciously ; 
but they have written sometimes in a tone, as if they were 80 
much more glad to see any good among Dissenters than they 
were to see it in the Church. Mr. Oakeley writes, ¢. g. as if he 
thought the Puritans, in the struggle two centuries ago, were 
much more right in rejecting Church ceremonial, than the 
Catholic party were in their mode of pressing it upon them; 
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and his sympathies seem to be so far with the Puritan party in 
the contest. Puritan goodness and dissenting goodness are 
allowed with great ease and courtesy ; but not Anglican good- 
ness; and the generosity which concedes much to quarters 
where there is no pretension to be a church, draws in and 
looks cold where there is one. We must be permitted the 
remark that, even allowing Mr. Oakeley’s and Mr. Ward’s 
Roman predilections, there seems to be a certain formalism in 
this view. Human nature is catholic, and even Pagan religion 
is catholic, as far as they go. We discriminate everyday in 
history and in poetry, a Catholic spirit from the particular 
system it may be mixed with. We presume that our Church 
system is a rise in this direction, at any rate, from a state of 
nature. Why cannot Mr. Oakeley see the many beautiful and 
saintly characters that our Chureh has, as an undoubted his- 
torical fact, produced, though they do not exactly fall under the 
Roman model ? 

One word more before we leave this subject. We must ex- 
press our regret that Mr. Oakeley should have felt himself called 
upon, in consequence of the vote on the 13thyto challenge the im- 
mediate attention of the Vice-Chancellor, his own Bishop, and we 
may add the London press, successively, to his own case. We 
have no doubt that, whatever Mr. Oakeley did, he did because he 
simply felt himself bound in conscience to do it. But how his con- 
science could feel bound to this particular course we do not quite 
understand. There is a large general rule against gratuitous 
steps, against things done which need not be done. Need 
Mr. Oakeley have done this? A challenge has an irritating 
effect upon opponents, and often forces a harsher line upon 
them than they might be inclined to of themselves. Such 
a step is unfair to them. It is also unfair to many whom public 
opinion more or less identifies with Mr. Oakeley, and who are 
considered to be implicated in the steps he takes. And it is no 
sufficient remedy against this impression, for the person to state 
formally that they are not, that he acts merely as an individual. 
The impression remains notwithstanding. The line of a person 
who has relations to others, and who acts as if he were an indivi- 
dual only, is an essentially unfair one. He cannot act so without 
injustice. He may be ever so ready to take all the onus on 
himself; but he cannot prevent it from falling on others 
besides himself. We are speaking of the line as such; the 
individual may take it conscientiously, but the line itself is 
essentially unfair. The sincere respect and gratitude that we 
entertain for Mr. Oakeley’s services in the Church, enable us 
to make these reflections without any fear of being misunder- 
stood. And we feel sure that he will take them in the spirit 
in which they are made. 
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But these proceedings against Mr. Ward were, after all, only a 
very preliminary, subordinate, and narrow part of the scheme 
which issued from the Hebdomadal Board. They ushered in 
along with them a further measure of much greater nitude 
and importance. Mr. Ward represented no regular school or 
body of opinion. He occupied a position which he had chosen 
entirely on his own responsibility, and one out of the main 
channel of the Church movement. THe was an individual only, 
while that which was aimed at was a school; and this measure 
only hit him, and left the school untouched. The school, the 
aly of opinions, the general Church movement among us, 
was to be got at by another blow: and that blow was a new 
general test. We must anticipate and say, that when that test 
was obliged to be given up, the attack embodied itself afresh 
instantly, and rose up again in the shape of a gratuitous attack 
on No. 90. . 

All attention was immediately turned to the New Test, which 
was proposed to be placed in the hands of the Vice-Chancellor, 
and to be applied by him, pro arbitrio, to all members of the 
University whom he should ever suspect of unsound theology. 
The suspected person, on a summons from the Vice-Chancellor, 
was to be compelled tomake the following declaration: —“I, A.B., 
being about to subscribe the Articles of Faith and Religion, and 
also the three Articles contained in the Thirty-sixth Canon, do 
profess and pledge my faith to this University, that I will sub- 
scribe all those articles, and each of them, in that sense in which, 
Srom my heart, I believe they were both published originally, and are 
now proposed to me by the University, as a sure and indubitable 
symbol of my opinions.” This new proposition told its own story; 
and the University had actually before its eyes the phenomenon 
of a new religious Test in black and white. The phenomenon 
was a startling one. Persons looked at the paper, and read the 
declaration over and over again. There it was, beyond a doubt, 
as plain as words could make it. There was a new Test,—there 
was a real living fresh Test, the creation of the month of Decem- 
ber 1844. We acquire, from habit, an idea of a religious Test, 
as having an institutional existence apart from actual production; 
as something that always had been, and never really had an 
actual contemporary hodiernal birth amongst moving living 
things. A particular interest and lively curiosity attached to 
this new theological phenomenon, on this very ground. There 
was an anxiety to see a new test—to sce what it looked like. 
Quid es? the first elementary question of primeval curiosity, 
came in—What are you—you, the thing, the Test? 
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And with the feeling of the cautious respondent in the exami- 
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nation schools, who, on being asked what a predicable was, 
replied that he did not know, never having seen one, eyes were 
looking hard upon the printed thing itself—that day’s issue from 
the University press, simply under the aspect of a visible pro- 
duction of present time. 

A paper, which came out immediately after its appearance, 
simply put forward the plain matter-of-fact character of the new 
proposition :— 

‘1. That the proposed statute institutes a new religious Test 
‘in the University. 

‘2. That a local Test, thus instituted, places the members of 
‘the University in a religious position different from that of all 
‘ other members of the Church, and the whole body of the clergy. 

‘ 3. That-the imposing any new Test of doctrine beyond those 
‘ which rest on the authority of the Church is a serious innova- 
‘ tion, and alters at once the constitution of the University, and 
‘ its relations to the Church. 

‘4, That a great difference of opinion has always been per- 
‘ mitted among those who subscribe the Articles, and that it is 
‘now proposed to introduce a new limit and restriction to that 
‘ difference. 

‘5. That the Test proposed, being itself liable to different 
‘ interpretations, is likely to cause perplexity, and to operate as 
‘a snare to consciences. 

‘6. That it is not right or safe to rest on the supposition that 
‘this Test will not be applied; since the obvious presumption, 
‘ from its being proposed, is that it is meant to be used. 

‘7. That a Test not applied to all, but liable to be imposed 
‘upon suspected individuals, according to the will of the Vice- 
‘ Chancellor for the time being, is an objectionable form of test; 
‘ likely to encourage a system of secret and underhand informa- 
‘ tion, and to destroy mutual confidence and freedom of inter- 
‘ course in the University.’ 

The fact of its being a Test at all was, indeed, most strenu- 
ously denied by its proposers; and Dr. Hawkins especially, as 
we hear, was not only surprised at the mistake, but actually in- 
capable of understanding how it could be made; how any person 
of common sense, of common candour, could so distort his mind 
as to think that a test was intended. The fact was as sharply 
disputed on the one side, as it was calmly assumed on the other ; 
and the world in general was talking about the Test, and the 
New Test, and the chances of the Test being withdrawn, and 
the probable majority against the Test, if persisted in; and re- 
ferring to the New Test under a thousand aspects, in that regular 
satisfied way in which plain facts are referred to, all the time 
that there was, as it appears, no such fact at all, and no new Test 
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had ever been in existence. It is rather remarkable that, in this 
state of the argument, a pamphlet should issue from the great 
champion of the measure, Mr. Garbett, entitled, ‘ The University, 
the Church, and the New Test.’ There is something exceedingly 
provoking in calm assumed stupidity to the acute arguer, where 
an impression pervades a mass, and cannot be unseated. It is in 
vain that you repeat over and over again your own certainty that 
they are in the wrong—your absolute knowledge of that circum- 
stance. In vain the subtle line is drawn with irresistible 
clearness time after time, and a demonstrating process gone 
through, which ought to disarm opposition, and to shame every 
reasoning faculty. ‘The impression, the mistake, goes on. An 
unconscious basis is formed in the public mind, and in spite of 
distinction, point, and argument, still, still the error works, 
We notice this denial of the fact of the Test itself, this objec- 
tion to it being called a test, because it is, in truth, part of the 
phenomenon itself—part and parcel of the spirit and view which 
suggested the measure. 

So much for the fact and the phenomenon of the Test. We 
shall now ask our readers to follow us, while we take one par- 
ticular view of it, and place it before them. We feel ourselves 
incapable of evolving all the argumentative absurdities contained 
in its construction; they admit of indefinite expansion, and in- 
exhaustible combination. A rich, unfathomable fund of contra- 
diction lies imbedded in it, which it requires the powers of the 
mathematical faculty- adequately to appreciate and embrace. 
‘ The words of the Articles,’ says Dr. Moberly, ‘the usual and 
grammatical sense, are no longer to be thought of; the sense of 
Church and State, discoverable by the grammatical sense, is not 
to be regarded. A certain compound, complex sense, made up 
of two profound obscurities, involving endless ancient researches, 
and modern guesses, but incapable of true discovery or authori- 
tative decision, is substituted for the theological test under 
which we have hitherto lived; and this dark, inquisitorial, sense- 
less rule is to be applied secretly, on suspicion, before subscription, 
as a snare to conscience, not as a vindication of right. But 
there is one assertion which the Test makes, which, whatever be 
its obscurity, as bearing on the tested party, can have but one 
sense, as bearing on the testing one. There is one expression 
in it, which, though it decides nothing on some points of contro- 
versy, decides very clearly upon others, and which, however un- 
objectionable a ground for one party, we should have thought be- 
forehand an exceedingly dangerous, and slippery one for another. 
There is a missile in it, which passes harmlessly enough over 
fhe heads that it was directed at, but does seem to rebound 
with intense force upon those who aimed it. We allude to the 
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¢lause which imposes what, for brevity’s sake, we shall call the 
‘ Primitus Editi’ sense of the Articles. The introduction of 
this clause gives the point of view at which to look on this 
whole proceeding of the Test, and we shall examine it for that 
purpose. 

The very first thing, then, the Test does is resolutely to im- 
pose this sense. It declares that the Articles must be taken in 
exactly the sense in which they were originally published, and 
that in that meaning, whatever it was, in which the Church 
first imposed them three centuries ago, in that same meaning is 
every subscriber to accept them now; that he is to attach in 
his mind, at the moment of subscription, that identical force to 
every statement in them which the Church three centuries ago 
attached to them. That is one fact; the other is, that the 
parties whose instigation, persuasion, concurrence, and sanction 
either actually carried, or certainly accompanied, this Test 
through the Hebdomadal Council, were Dr. Hawkins, Dr. 
Hampden, and, acting as a kind of amicus curiae, the Archbishop 
of Dublin. The latter, though not a member of the Board, 
wrote a letter to it, strongly urging the application of some such 
means for getting rid of a certain religious party in the Uni- 
versity. That letter was openly read at the Board; and the 
simple, natural impression, which it produced, was that which 
we have mentioned. Dr. Hawkins and Dr. Hampden, and 
other liberal members of the Board, then, have committed 
themselves to the assertion, that they subscribe the Articles in 
exactly the same sense in which the Church, three centuries 
ago, at their first publication, held them. We take it for granted 
that they did not intend to impose a discipline upon others to 
which they did not submit themselves; and, having declared 
that all persons should subscribe the Articles in this sense, they 
must necessarily be understood to assert that they themselves 
actually do so. 

Now there is one doctrine which, if plain, simple, and definite 
statements are to be of any weight at all, our Church certainly 
holds. It is not a secondary, a partial, or incidental doctrine 
which we mean ; for we should not think of testing any one’s 
adhesion to this sense of the Articles by such; but, confessedly, 
a most important, a critical, and a fundamental one. It is a 
doctrine, the holding or not holding of which admits or rejects 
a great theological system. It is the doctrine that, “ Whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith: and that, except every one do keep that faith 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” The whole dogmatic system of theology rests uport 
this doctrine: the latitudinarian system rests upon the denial of 
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it. Whichever is the right or the wrong system of these 
two, it cannot be an unimportant matter whic is held; and 
it cannot be an unimportant matter upon which to adhere 
a depart from, the legitimate sense of our Church formu- 
aries. 

Weare aware indeed that explanations are given of our Church’s 
language in the Athanasian Creed. The anathema is not uncom- 
monly disjoined from the Creed itself; as if it were simply one 
verse among others, and might be supposed to have been left 
there by accident, and were something perfectly separable from 
the whole system of doctrine. But nothing can be more un- 
true, or, if we think for a moment, more plainly absurd than 
this view of it. The enunciation of Catholic doctrine, and the 
condemnation of its opposite, was one and the same process in 
that Church system, under the influence of which our formularies 
were constructed. Doing one, implied doing the other. For- 
mally to state a doctrine, and to allow at the same time its oppo- 
site to be held within the same pale of salvation, and the same 
bosom of the Church, was an idea which the Church never 
entertained. The enunciation of a truth, of course, and as its 
correlative result, condemned and excluded the opposite error, 
and those who held it. That was part of the meaning of the 
enunciation of the doctrine; that was the very point of the 
system. It would have been nothing at all for the Church 
simply to have stated her views of Christian truth, and left 
anybody to think differently from her that pleased. Any 
individual can do this. An individual can think another wrong; 
the Church condemns him: that is the difference. ‘The ana- 
thema was the very point and hinge of the whole system. It 
was the cardinal, distinguishing, essential claim that the Church 
made; and without it the most majestic fabric of doctrine 
appeared an airy erection, and a dream. That was the very 
symbol of authority which marked the Church. To enunciate 
truth, and to impose it, was one and the same proceeding with 
her: the creed and the anathema went together. Persons 
have a confused idea of the anathema in the Athanasian Creed 
being simply connected with that document, and with no other: 
as if the Athanasian Creed condemned its opponents, and 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed did not. ‘This is unrea- 
sonable. The Creed itself, the system of belief laid down in 
the Athanasian document, is exactly the same with that in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene. They are not three different Creeds, 
but three different expressions of the same Creed. A Church 
can have but one Creed. An anathema appended to the Creed 
contained in the Athanasian document, is also appended to the 
Creed contained in the Apostles’ and Nicene; for this simple 
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reason, that the one is positively the same identical Creed that 
the other is. An anathema once had, once having a place in 
the theological system, it signifies little where that place is, 
because wherever it is, its power extends over the whole. 
Whether it is in the beginning of the Prayer-book, or the middle 
of the Prayer-book, or the end of the Prayer-book; or whether 
it is appended to the Athanasian Creed, or to the Apostles’ 
Creed, or to the Nicene Creed; it is all one. The Creed is 
one, and the anathema is appended to the Creed. 

Again, it is said that our Church cannot intend any really 
exclusive principle in these words, because she cannot mean ab- 
solutely to deny the possibility of salvation to all who do not hold 
the Catholic faith. But a plain answer to that is, that on the same 
view the Church of Rome might be maintained to mean nothing 
exclusive by such words; for the Church of Rome does not den 
the absolute possibility of salvation to all who do not hold the 
Catholic faith. The instance of the Church of Rome proves that 
the fact of stopping short of that assertion, does not at all prevent 
a positively, definitely, exclusive sense from accompanying these 
words. ‘The assertion that whosoever will be saved must hold 
the Catholic faith, which faith is contained in a definite written 
creed, cannot be supposed to leave things precisely on the same 
ground as if the assertion had not been made at all. There 
must be some difference between making this assertion, and not 
making it: and the Church cannot be supposed to have 
had exactly the same meaning in adopting such a pro- 
position that she would have had in not adopting it. Without 
going into the question of salvation out of and beside the 
regular covenanted one, this sentence, if it asserts anything, 
must assert that that covenanted salvation is attached to one 
definite faith—the Catholic one, and to no other. 

We may add that, differ as the Church of England may from 
the Church of Rome, as to what is or is not Catholic faith on 
some points, and hold as she may some doctrines to be not 
Catholic and necessary ones, which the Church of Rome holds 
to be so; on the point that the Catholic faith supposed is 
necessary to be held in order to salvation, the Church of 
England uses exactly the same language that the Church of 
Rome does. 

We turn to history, and we find that this meaning, so 
obviously attaching to the words in themselves, was the meaning 
which the religious tone, temper and opinions of the day as a 
matter of fact gave to them. The theologians of the day in 
which our Articles were framed, had not positively yet formed a 
conception of that latitudinarian sentiment which later times have 
brought out, and did not even understand the state of mind that 
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could wish to explain away the damnatory clauses, as they are 
called, of the Creed. They had no desire to take them in any 
other sense, and they did take them in no other sense ; and when 
they gave them to others to subscribe, they gave them to 
subscribe in no other sense than the one which the words do 
primd facie bear ; viz. that a belief in the Catholic creed was a ne- 
cessary condition of salvation. The theologians of that day shut 
out of the Catholic Church, from Christian eommunion and the 
pale of the covenant, those who departed from the articles of 
that Creed. The heretic was excommunicated, and the disbelief 
of an article in the Creed constituted heresy. In other words, 
the dogmatic principle was fully recognised at that time. We 
are speaking of what the case was at the time that our Articles 
were framed; of the actual state of opinion under which they 
first came to light. ’ 

Moreover, we have a very substantial and tangible proot 
of their sentiments on this subject, in one eircumstance which 
should be mentioned, viz. in the fact that they were pre- 
pared to burn alive those who dissented from the article: 
of the Creed. Is an instance wanted? On the 2nd of May. 
1550, at the time that the very Articles which enforce the 
Athanasian Creed, with its damnatory clauses, upon us, were in 
process of construction, Archbishop Cranmer caused Joan 
Butcher to be burnt for denying that article of the Creed which 
declares our Lord to have been ‘incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary,’ and cme | the Valentinian heresy on 
that subject. ‘Whereas,’ runs the document in which the 
Archbishop hands over this woman to the secular arm, and the 
jurisdiction of the court of King’s Bench—‘Whereas our holy 
‘ mother, the Church, hath nothing further to do or execute 
‘ towards so rotten a member of her, we deliver the said per- 
‘ tinacious heretic Joan for punishment to your royal highness, 
‘ and the power of the secular arm.’* ‘The sentence was executed. 

Now we do not mention this as if we thought that the belief 
in the lawfulness of burning heretics was at all imposed by the 
Articles. That is not what we say. What we say is, that the 





* The Reformatio Legum ecclesiasticarum, a body of ecclesiastical laws which was 
drawn up at the very time that our Articles first came out, and which conveys the ideas 
of the Reformers on this subject, lays down in terms as express as could be used the 
persecuting principle. The third title, which treats of the process against heresy, orders 
that heretics should be formally cited before the Ecclesiastical Court. ‘ And, pro- 
‘ vided they renounced their heterodoxy within sixteen days, they were first to give 
‘ public proof of their repentance, to swear against relapse, and then to be absolved. 
‘ But, in case excommunication was despised, and the discipline of the Church made 
‘no impression, they were then to be delivered into the hand of the secular 
* magistrate, and they were to suffer death by the law.’ 
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belief in it proves, beyond a doubt, that the theology of that day 
was dogmatic—that damnatory clauses had really a damnatory 
sense then. A dogmatic theology may exist most decidedly 
without the practice of burning; but the practice of burning for 
heresy could not well exist without a dogmatic theology. The 
two are perfectly separable; but the latter is certainly to be 
taken as a sign, where it exists, of the presence of the former. 
That is the view, simply, in which we regard it. The practice 
of delivering over to the secular arm for heresy was the mode in 
which the dogmatic theology of that day expressed itself. 
There was then that theology. That theology is stamped 
upon the Articles, whatever becomes of that particular ex- 
pression of it. 

Let it be remembered, it is not we who are forcing this 
particular view of the Articles upon the party we have in our 
eye. They have taken the matter out of our hands. They 
have been beforehand with us. They have voluntarily come 
forward to declare their adoption of the very first original sense 
of the Articles; and with the whole range of the ordo se- 
clorum, since the Reformation, before their eyes to choose from, 
they have expressly chosen its very commencement. They have 
felt a determination to be quite early, quite primitive. They 
have intentionally bounded over the whole intervening period, 
for the very purpose of pitching at once on the earliest point of 
time at which the Articles could date their existence ; and they 
have overlooked and overstepped all for the sake of the pure 
native fountain-head of Reformation antiquity. The very 
original ‘ primitus editi’ sense is their dictum. Be it so. Here 
itis. Do they accept it? Here is the plain ‘ primitus sense’ of 
the Articles, as to the very basis of Christian theology. The 
Articles rivet the Athanasian Creed. The Athanasian Creed 
is, by the force of language, and by the testimony of history, 
dogmatic. The Articles, as ‘ primitus editi,’ impose an un- 
questionably dogmatic theology upon the subscriber. Do they 
receive this theology? Do they believe, in the sense which the 
words literally demand, and which was attached to them three 
centuries ago, that, ‘ Whosoever will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith ?” 

If they reply to this question, by saying, that this theology 
was the remnant of an old system, which was in course of time to 
disappear: our rejoinder is perfectly simple, viz., that whether 
it was to disappear or not afterwards, there it was then. They 
have referred to a period. We give, from history, the theological 
sentiment of that period. We have to do with i#, and not with 
a subsequent period. That is the very point on which they lay 
stress. What was, and what was not afterwards, may go. 
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There, then; they particularly said—then: when the Articles 
were ‘ primitus editi, what was their sense then? We give it 
them; here is the ‘ primitus.’ 

Will it be said that the ‘ primitus editi’ is qualified by the 
expression added to it, ‘ e¢ nunc ab universitate propositi ? ‘This 
would be a more unfortunate answer than the other. An addition 
takes nothing away from what it joins, but only adds something 
else to it. The Articles are to be taken as ‘ primitus editi : and 
also as ‘ ab universitate propositi.. The former is still simply 
categorically asserted, and is not a bit changed by the fact of 
some other sense being coincident with it. ‘They are still com- 
mitted to it simply and absolutely. ‘The difficulty can only be 
escaped by contradiction. The University’s sense of the Articles, 
and the original historical sense, either coincide or they do not. 
If they do not, it is plainly irrational to impose them both at once. 
If they do, the ‘ primitus edit’ sense retains its strict integrity, 
in spite of the addition. We leave the suggestors of the New 
Test to choose which they like of the two horns of a dilemma, 
of which one makes them confound reason, and the other con- 
tradict fact. 

The truth is, the party we are now alluding to, have up to 
this moment taken the exactly opposite view to this, of their 
own position in the Church. So far from pretending to appeal 
to the exact original meaning of our Church formularies, as the 

recise era of the Reformation adopted them, they have expressly 

d recourse toa certain advanced and ‘developed’ sense of them 
—to a developed sense as contrasted, specially, distinctly con- 
trasted, to this original sense. They have taken their whole 
stand, and rested the very point of the defence, as to their 
Church position, upon the exact total and diametrical opposite 
of the ‘ primitus edit’? theory. The recognised theory among 
liberal theologians has been, that the Reformation went a certain 
way towards oa off the old Church and dogmatic system, 
but that it did not literally do so: that it laid the foundations, 
and the foundations only, of the great change, and sowed the 
seed which was afterwards to rise up in the shape of theological 
liberalism. The actual age of the Reformation has been 
allowed, by general consent, to have sat under the shade of the 
old system; and to have retained those very prejudices itself, of 
which it had given others the answer and refutation. The com- 
mon language has been, that the Reformers did not know the 
extent of the change which they were ultimately bringing on, 
and that they held principles, which, if argumentatively pursued, 
ended in the modern system, but did not hold that system itself. 
The latter existed in elementary shape, latently, unconsciously; 
and we are to take up, it is said, and bring out this element. 
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The age must advance, the march begun must go on, the seed 
must rise into the stem, the human mind must expand. Religious 
philosophy and science must advance and unfold, just as other 
sciences do. Another step follows. The system in which the 
Reformation was to issue, was more really its system, even when 
it did not actually hold it, than the one which it held actually 
but for the time only. The theological liberal lays claim to 
having the real marrow and spirit of the Reformation; he agrees 
with what the Reformers imtended to think, with what they 
should have thought: with what they actually did think, 
he does not; but he says that that is matter of minor conse- 
quence ; that the one is the shell, the other the kernel; that the 
world had not indeed gone so far in the sixteenth century as it 
had in the nineteenth; but that the developed sense is the true 
sense after all. 

This has been the theory he has advanced, as distinct from 
one coinciding with the Reformation. The actual opinions, the 
positive ways of thinking, the documents themselves of that age, 
being disclaimed, the refuge has been in a prospective interpre- 
tation of them,—an anticipatory sense. The rejection of the 
sense original has been the very starting point ; and the reflected 
meaning of their future development has regarded the ‘ primitus 
editi,’ and contemporary one, as its special contradictory and 
rival, 

Let us take the point of view in which Dr. Hampden puts the 
Articles, in his Bampton Lectures and other publications. He 
goes on in the most deliberate way, as if it was quite a matter of 
course, supposing that the Articles were the relic of a dark, 
dogmatic age, and wanted alteration in their whole basis to 
accommodate them to the spirit of the present one, and the im- 
proved state of theological science. He goes on saying this 
over and over again: so deeply is he impregnated with the view, 
that he is obviously quite unconscious that he is expressing it in 
a way at all to offend people. He takes it up as a philosophical 
line. He treats the Articles just as he would treat a scientific 
treatise of Galen's, and he thinks the one as clear a case of anti- 
quarianism as the ether. ‘ The speculative language of the 
‘ Creeds,’ he says, ‘ was admitted into the Church of England, as 
‘ established by the Reformers, before the genius of Bacon ex- 
‘posed the emptiness of the system which the schools had 
‘ palmed upon the world The notions on which the 
‘ several expressions of the Articles at large, and in particular of 
‘the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds are founded, are both un- 
‘ philosophical and unscriptural, belong to ancient theories of 
‘ philosophy, and are only less obviously injurious to the sim- 
‘ plicity of faith than those which they exclude.’ Articles of 
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religion, as such—all creeds, formularies of belief—all positive 
expressions of theological opinion—he would, in principle, reject 
altogether. ‘The positiveness of doctrine, arising from the very 
nature of systematic statements, is an evil.’ He tolerates it, be- 
cause it has gone on so long that it cannot be got rid of now, and 
to soften and modify it is all that is possible; but, in principle, 
he rejects it altogether. ‘'To exclude theological opinion from 
‘ religious profession—to endeavour to sweep away the accumu- 
‘lation of ages—would be but the vain attempt suddenly to 
‘ change the face of the world. Our next best alternative is, 
‘to modify it—to correct its improper application—and so to 
‘ obviate its mischievous effects.'-—‘ In truth,’ he sums up, ‘I say, 
‘it ought not to exist. Theological opinion, as necessarily 
‘mixed up with speculative knowledge, ought not to be the 
‘bond of union of any Christian society, or a mark of dis- 
‘crimination between Christian and Christian. Wherever 
‘ speculative truth is involved, there must be presupposed an 
‘ opening for improvement; whereas articles of — com- 
‘ munion, from their reference to the fixed objects of our faith, 
‘assume an immovable character, fatally adverse to all theo- 
‘ logical improvement. Were it not for the intrinsic sublimity 
‘ of the subject, the case of adherence to such unvarying formu- 
‘ laries, would forcibly strike the minds of men, as no less in- 
‘ congruous and injurious in religion, than, in medicine, would 
‘be the case of a society of physicians, who should make 
‘the maxims of Hippocrates or Galen the unalterable basis of 
‘ their profession. Surely our Reformers had no such view in 
‘ drawing up our Articles. They did what they could in those 
‘ times, as prudent men. We all know that in changes affecting 
‘ the prejudices of men, measures must be framed according to 
‘what can be carried, not according to what may be wished. 
‘ And the moderation of our Articles shews that the Reformers 
‘ acted on this principle. How can it be right to chain down to 
‘ the fixedness of abstract theory, and invest with the character 
‘ of eternal truth, a series of propositions expressly adapted to 
‘ an accidental state of public opinion ?” 

Scholasticism, in short, is, according to Dr. Hampden, the 
bane of our Church formularies. He discovers scholasticism 
lurking under them in whoie and in part, in principle and detail. 
‘ The spirit of scholasticism still lives among us.’ Scholasticism 
is, according to his view, the ‘ presumption of the human under- 
standing ;’ ‘ the pride of man ;’ ‘ the intellect insinuating its own 
conclusions into the body of the revelation.’ And, with scho- 
lasticism bearing this meaning in his mind, he sees scholasticism 
everywhere in our Church. He begins early in his discovery, 
for the very position of the doctrine of the Trinity in our 
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Articles is pronounced to be scholastic. ‘Our Reformers, in 
‘ giving the first place to the doctrines relating to the Trinity, 
‘ were influenced by the discipline of the modern Church of 
‘Rome, whose bonds they had thrown off... . Dialectical 
‘ science .. . established that peculiar phraseology which we now 
‘use, in speaking of the Sacred Trinity, as Three Persons and 
‘One God... . The reality of those sacred facts of Divine 
‘ Providence which we comprehensively denote by the doctrine 
‘ of the Trinity in Unity, is not to be identified with the theories 
‘ couched under a logical phraseology . . . . Revelation teaches 
‘us only that God has manifested himself relatively to us, as the 
‘ Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.’ He goes on to other 
articles of faith. ‘ The language of the Article on original sin 
‘ bears the impress of the scholastic theories . . . . The orthodox 
‘ ought to have contented themselves with the name of original 
‘sin to designate the moral fact of the tendency to sin in human 
‘nature .. .. A positive deterioration of our carnal nature is a 
‘scholastic notion . . . . The idea that the corruption of human 
‘nature exists in infants is the result of theory.’ On the sub- 
ject of justification by faith: ‘The priority, which is ascribed in 
‘such strong terms in our articles to faith among the acts of the 
‘ Christian life, is accounted for by the physical notion of faith, 
‘as an infused principle, the origin of a new life, held by the 
‘schoolmen .... The notion that faith is a source of the 
‘ knowledge of God is derived from an eclectic philosophy, in 
‘which the mysticism of Plato was blended with the analytic 
‘ method of Aristotle.’ On the doctrine of grace—‘ The posi- 
‘tive sense of grace is derived from scholasticism .... To 
‘regard grace as something infused into the soul, by virtue of 
‘which the sinner is justified, and the operation of which on 
‘the heart is to be traced through the stages of its process, is 
‘ part of the scholastic system.’ On the subject of the Sacra- 
ments—‘ The ready reception of the theory that Christ, as the 
‘sole primary cause of grace, conveyed that grace through the 
‘ Sacraments, as subordinate instrumental causes by which the 
‘ Divine agency accomplished its ends, is sufficiently accounted 
‘for by the general belief in magic, in the early ages of the 
‘Church .... The notion that the Sacraments are visible 
‘ channels, through which virtue is conveyed from Christ himself 
‘ to the mystical body, the Church, is part of the theoretic view 
‘ of the scholastic philosophy . . . . The assertion of a real and 
‘true presence of Christ in the Eucharist resulted from the 
‘ original Platonism of the Church.’ The Church of England 
doctrine of the Sacrament he admits to be founded on the views 
of an author who asserted this real presence: ‘ It has, though in 
‘ amodified form, preserved the fundamental idea of the scholastic 
NN2 
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‘ doctrine.’ On the Baptismal Service—‘ The inquiries in our 
* Baptismal Service, “ With what matter was this child baptized ;” 
‘ “with what words,” &c.; because some things, it is said, essential 
‘to the Sacrament may happen to be omitted, are derived from 
‘the subtle speculations about matter and form, introduced to 
‘establish and perfect the theory of instrumental efficiency, 
‘ ascribed to the rites themselves . . . . The use of the expres- 
‘ sions, “ being made a member of the body of Christ,” or, “ being 
* incorporated” (“engrafted into the Church”), as equivalent, is 
‘ owing to the confusion of ideas prevalent in the early Church 
* on the subject of Baptism.’ 

Such is the language that has been held respecting our Church 
Articles and formularies. Dr. Hampden has only put in a sys- 
tematic and scientifie shape the current ideas of the school to 
which he belongs. ‘They come with more, boldness and posi- 
tiveness in this shape; but the ideas are, at the bottom, the 
common popular ones of the party. What have we been 
hearing of for the last twenty years and more, but of the 
objection to the remains of dogmatism in our Church; of the 
Athanasian Creed, and people’s scruples of conscience which 
arose about it; of longings that ‘we were well rid of it; 
and of proposals to leave it out in the next Church Reform 
Bill. What was the one pervading strain of that whole series 
of Chureh Reform pamphlets that came out some twelve or 
fourteen years ago, but the wish to empty the Church of its 
dogmatism? It was the one note which ran through the liberal 
movement of that day. The Chureh was pronounced to be 
behind the rest of the world, and to be retaining an old and 
antiquated system, which the age had long cast off. There 
were more definite reasons given. The Church, it was said, 
was losing the services of valuable men in consequence, who 
were stopped on the threshold of ordination by the obstacle of 
a subscription to the Athanasian Creed. This reason was 
formally and distinctly alleged. A look into Dr. Arnold's 
correspondence will « Me what view young minds, at that 
serious period of their life, were naturally inclined to take of its 
meaning and force, and the principle involved in it. We see 
him employed in pacifying the conscientious scruples of such. 
‘I do not believe,’ says Dr. Arnold, in answer to a correspondent 
on this subject ; ‘ I do not believe the damnatory clauses in the 
‘ Athanasian Creed, under any qualification given of them, 
‘except such as substitute for them propositions of a wholly 
‘ different character. He adds, ‘ But I read the Athanasian 
‘ Creed, and have, and would again subscribe the Article about 
* it, because I do not conceive the clauses in qucstion to be essen- 
‘ tial parts of it, or that they were retained deliberately by our 
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* Reformers.’ He has recourse, that is, to an explanation, and 
an explanation of a very solid and formal kind, to get over 
what he acknowledges to be a great difficulty. We say nothing 
more of it, than that it is a decided case of explanation. The 
fact is unquestionable indeed: the dogmatism of the Church has 
been an open, notorious, acknowledged crua with all shades of 
liberals and latitudinarians always—and a cru# which has been 
uniformly solved by appealing from the literal contemporary 
sense of our formularies to a reflected developed one of the 
present day. 

Now comes the change: a new theological line has now for 
the first time made its appearance. ‘The very persons who have 
been holding this language all their lives, now come forward 
and assert with all imaginable ease, that they have no crua, 
that they never felt any: that all is plain and easy; that our 
Articles and formularies, in their exact literal original sense, as 
the age of the Reformation held them, are the verum indu- 
bitatum signum of their opinions: that they feel themselves 
completely represented by the theology of three centuries 
back, and that the orthodox reformation standard exactly fits 
them. No development—no innovation—no modernism—no 
philosophy : the old original ‘ primitus editi’ sense suits them, 
and they love the good old paths in which their fathers walked. 
Such is the last declaration of Dr. Hampden, Dr. Whately, 
and Dr. Hawkins. ‘The very school who have sinentlalhy 
singled out the ‘ primitus editi’ sense for rejection, now as signally 
and prominently adopt and impose it. ‘. 

Such is the brief history of the New Test. Its advocates 
saw passages in the Articles the tone of which their opponents 
did not strictly adopt, and for which they demanded a latitude 
of interpretation. They demanded no more than what their 
predecessors in the Church had left them as their distinct right 
and inheritance. It was no favour; it was a right which was 
demanded. Those Articles had passed through and through 
the interpreting processes of high Church Convocations; Con- 
vocations over which Laud, Juxon, Cozens and Thorndike, 
Taylor and Ken, either in person or spirit, presided. The 
came down from the first Convocation that adopted them wit 
the solemn interpretative notice appended to them, that nothing 
was to be taught in the English Church but what agreed with the 
doctrine of the Catholic fathers and doctors. ‘ The Articles 
‘were framed to admit Catholics, and now-Catholics would not 
‘ be excluded.’ The Catholic school had every right that pre- 
scription, usage, high names, a whole body of recognised 
divinity, and a whole past history can give, to a catholic inter- 
pretation of the Articles. But the wording in this and that 
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lace bore popularly against them. A party in the Hebdomadal 
Seed saw that. They pushed the point eagerly, and drove the 
wedge in. They wished to look at nothing, and they did look 
at nothing, but the popularly weak spot in their opponents’ side. 
They said nothing, and they would hear about nothing else. 
They allowed no comparison of parts, no enlargement of data; 
they stopped up every line of argument but one ; they would let 
no side but one be seen. With that one topic in their hand, no 
other was even allowed to be introduced. The very entrance 
upon the real field of argument was precluded by one single 
pre-occupying dictum. ‘They assumed the whole question in 
dispute, and then went on singly and determinately upon that 
assumption: no backward look was tolerated: the assumption 
was made—that was enough. It was simply assumed that their 
opponents had no right to sign the Articles: the fact of their 
dishonesty was assumed. Dishonesty assumed, but one step took 
them to the conclusion,—viz. that dishonest men ought to be 
got rid of. Was it objected that the Test was inquisitorial ; and 
the only answer made was,—lIs it inquisitorial to make men 
subscribe the Articles honestly? Every attempt at discussion, 
every call for evidence, was met with the simple original 
assumption repeated. And the simple charge of dishonesty 
pegan and ended the argument on which the Test was 
based. 

This was the line taken with respect to their opponents. And 
meantime, what did they say of themselves ? on did they 
defend, upon this line of argument, their own position in the 
Church? How did they explain their subscription to a scho- 
lastic and anathematizing creed ? to a sacerdotal and sacramental 
Church system? They said nothing—nothing in defence— 
nothing in explanation—nothing at all. They left all that side 
of the subject simply untouched. They omitted it: they relied 
on the simple power which belongs to the arguer, of mentioning 
what he likes to mention, and not mentioning what he does not 
like. The human mind has this discriminating power. It can 
choose its subject. It can take up one topic, and need not take 
up another. There is nothing to compel a man to allude to what 
he does not choose to allude to. He has the physical power of 
using his tongue upon one point, and holding it on another; 
and the ample field of negation is at the command of any one 
who thinks a subject better untouched, than touched. This 
faculty of negative defence is one inexhaustibly copious, un- 
fathomably deep, unanswerably potent; and it has the advan- 
tage of being the simple function of the human will. It is 
always at hand, ever ready for use.—Is a subject an unpleasant 
one? don’t mention it. Have you no answer to make? then don’t 
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make one. Does the argument which you level at another apply 
with ten thousand fold force to yourself? it may, but then you 
do apply it to another, and you do not apply it to yourself. 
That is the very advantage which this process possesses. Your 
argument recoils ever so powerfully on you; it does not hurt 
= if it does not hit you; and you take care not to hit yourself. 

ou charge another with doing what you habitually and pub- 
licly do in your own case. Never mind: you object in his case, 
and you do not in your own. It simply comes to that, and you 
do not let that rob you of your argument: if you make the 
accusation, why, the accusation is made; and that is done. 
And so the case rests.—There is a term which we apply to this 
style of argument, when we meet with it in ordinary life; we 
do not call it a modest one. In this way, however, the recom- 
menders of the Test covered their own position under an attack 
upon the Church party, and ruled the point by sinking one 
whole side of the question, viz. their own. 

Surely this is an artificial state for the argument to rest in. 
It is plainly absurd to suppose that the facts on one whole side of 
the case are unmade because they are suppressed ; for men to put 
a cover on their eyes, and imagine that nobody sees them; to 
suppose that, because they do not look their own difficulties in 
the face, that they have none to look at ; to dream that omission 
on one side annihilates perception on the other; to think that 
data are subject-matter of monopoly, that an argument itself 
gains exclusiveness from its application, and that Reason herself 
is partial because she is defrauded. What change has come 
over the organs of human nature of late years, that the persons 
we allude to can suppose they can use the line of argument they 
do? In what recent obscuration of the human vision do they 
think themselves secure? What has happened to men’s eyes 
and ears ? What veil has suddenly appeared between them 
and the rest of the world, that makes them suppose that they 
are not objects of sight ? One man sees another man, when he 
meets him yet. We see things as we did. We see sun, moon, 
and stars, as usual—the earth, sea, and sky—the human race. 
The world goes on still, and we see it. The Thames continues 
to flow, and we see it also. Society and human life, the literary, 
the scientific, the theological worlds, present phenomena to our 
eyes, and we see them. We see the Church; we see different 
parties in the Church—schools—standards in it. We see one or 
two great and leading theological divisions among us. We see 
a latitudinarian school, who have been writing for years against 
the dogmatism of our Church—remains of popery left in her— 
and spiritual claims untenable in the present age. We see a 
regular understood set of views held by this party, a recog- 
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nised aim and direction, philosophy, system, in it. All this 
we see. Dr. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures we see. What 
does this party (we mean those of them who have done it) mean 
now by telling us that they hold the whole of our Church sys- 
tem and formularies as ‘ primitus editi,’ and exactly as the 
theology of three centuries ago entertained them? Do they 
think it possible that we can believe them in saying so? Pos- 
sible, we say. It is not a question of inclination or disinclination, 
for compliments, or for the reverse. We do not want to dis- 
believe them; we would believe them if we could: but we 
simply ask, on the plain matter-of-fact ground, is it possible? 
We will do anything that is possible on the subject; but this is 
not possible. And when they not only make this declaration 
themselves, but actually proceed to make it the ground of a new 
exclusive test against others,—the climax is complete. Right 
or wrong, a test may be, but it is marvellous‘indeed that such a 
test should come from them: that they of all persons in the 
world should be stringently imposing that very original sense of 
our formularies which they have always rejected as obsolete ; 
and that giving themselves permission to subscribe our Church's 
tests, while they disagree with them not partially, but totally— 
not in incident and detail, but in fundamental principle and real 
essence; should be bold enough to condemn the subscription of 
any other party, or any other school in the Church whatever. 

It is only justice, however, to an honourable and manly 
portion of the liberal party to add, that this attempt, so far 
from receiving their sympathy, had their strenuous resist- 
ance. It is but due to gentlemen, who certainly represent no 
small portion of the talent of that party in the University, 
entirely to separate them from this egregious exhibition of un- 
scrupulous inconsistency. There are two schools of liberalism : 
the one school has sometimes inspired us with the feeling of 
‘ utinam noster esses; the other never has. We honour the 
openness of a liberalism which is really liberal, which has 
really the large-minded wish to comprehend all good from all 
quarters; we admire it upon its own basis. But a liberalism 
that confines all the benefits of its system to itself; that takes 
unsparingly, and gives nothing; that first claims indulgence, 
and then turns exclusive ; and after talking a whole life against 
Tests, shows its sincerity by instituting one; a liberalism which 
is theoretical in its candour, and real in its hostility; which is 
afraid of its own dicta as soon as they come to be tried, and 
courts authority when it sees a rival; which hugs the formulary 
that it mocks, and tightens the grasp which it eludes—a nar- 
row, frigid, evasive liberalism, cuts a poor figure in the philo- 
sophical aspect, and not alofty one in the moral. 
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But we must proceed to another stage of this history. The 
scene shifts, and the spirit which suggested the attempt we have 
been dwelling on, suddenly finds another vent and another 
channel. The New Test was obliged to be given up, in 
deference partly to the law of the land, and partly to the almost 
unanimous expression ef opinion against it, in the University 
and the world at large. ‘This was a retreat, and not a creditable 
one. How was the loss to be repaired? How was a false 
position to be rectified? How was the hiatus that would appear 
on the 13th of February to be filled ? 

A thought suddenly suggested itself. There was a tract 
called the 90th Tract, which had acquired much unpopularity, 
and excited much unfavourable, not to say much angry, criti- 
cism. It had, indeed, been published four years ago: it had 
received the censure of the Hebdomadal Board at that time. 
Its author had, apparently in consequence of that censure, and 
in consequence of the unfavourable notice taken of it in other 
and higher quarters, withdrawn from the University, given up 
College residence, and his parish in Oxford, and gone into 
retirement. After the first stir of its publication, the con- 
troversy on the Tract had ceased, so far as he was concerned. 
Not a word had come from him; not a breath been heard, either 
accusing others, or defending himself. ‘The air around him was 
motionless, Waiving the privilege which all men take in such 
situations, he had made no stand, maintained no self-vin- 
dication; had not resisted, struggled, contended, disputed. The 
charge had been made, and he had retired. The judge and the 
censurer had done their work easily, and had had nothing to 
complain of. Serene, resigned, uncontentious—the object of 
their efforts had quietly seconded and anticipated them. The 
hand which was waving him off the scene found him gone while 
it was extending itself. A quiet pathway had conveyed him else- 
where, and his traces were visible all around—himself not seen. 
Did he make one effort to challenge or elicit force, to parry 
blows or to return them, though abundantly equal to the 
contest? Not one. He was wished away, and he went away. 
His presence was a burden to his judges, and he removed it. 
He gave them their way: he did what they wanted: he obeyed 
them. They had their will; and that should be remembered. 

Such a course ought, at any rate, to be appreciated; and if 
persons did appreciate it more, they might find the mere feelings 
of side and party considerably tamed and softened by the view. 
There is, indeed, a type of mind in which all the great qualities, 
energies and powers, seem ultimately to express themselves in 
a deep, sustained meekness. As other vents of spirit and forms 
of action drop off from it; and as it casts off its successive 
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moulds, one after another, and seems to arrive at each stage at 
something more satisfactory than it left, and to get nearer and 
nearer its own centre, this appears its destination. Spheres of 
action, outer callings, departments, pursuits and objects—the 
mind’s actual embodiments, and very existence while she is in 
them, parts of herself and her identity—are really but dresses and 
expressions. She throws them off as she has done with them, and 
they pass away and float into the world external. She has her 
history, and her different selves ; and, like nature, she throws out 
formations, and then empties and exsiccates them. The most pene- 
trating and aspiring are the least tied to their present selves, the most 
ready to change and remodel. They suspect all shapes and forms 
of life and action in which they are, and despise the present weak 
inadequate representations of themselves. One sphere of feeling 
receives them after another, and life becomes more solid and deep. 
Power, energy, influence, direction, creation, the religious move- 
ment, and the war with evil, the combat and show of strength, 
and all the attitudes which it calls forth, seem tumultuous and 
external processes. The inner taste is dissatisfied with them: 
it yearns for a deeper and more inward life: it is ambitious of a 
more piercing and inward labour. It wants to be still, and to 
be quiet; and the meek standard more and more monopolizes it. 
We do not mean to say that such greatness is not formidable; 
and that, if treated irreverently and harshly, its treatment does 
not, in some way, react upon the inflictors. Many a deep mind 
has, before now, resisted the world better by leaving it, and 
shaken it more by its absence than its presence. It leaves the 
antagonist in possession of the world’s surface, bows to his 
power, submits to his will. But this is the very strength of 
meekness, its spiritual weapon, its esoteric arm. Silence is 
eloquent, and endurance strong. As such a mind retires in 
calmness from the strife and war, is there no chance of its 
very absence becoming its avenger? The highest form of reta- 
liation is passive, is involuntary: it does nothing. It does not 
inflict or assail; does not wound and pierce, or throw, or 
strike: it acts by deprivation, by withdrawal, by departure: it 
undermines by distance, and stuns by negation. It lets the 
scene which is impatient of its presence have its absence instead ; 
and lets facts simply operate, and have their course. There are 
secret springs of justice, and there is a lever of power which the 
world does not know of. It lies far below the surface, under- 
neath the whole system which common wisdom sees. It does 
not show itself, or obtrude its motions on the eye. It does not 
move at all; it rests. From the immoveableness of a centre the 
effect comes, and an awful passiveness drains the world’s strength 
from under it, dries up its antagonist, and leaves him a blank. 
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But let this pass. We have only to do with the fact that we 
were speaking of—that Mr. Newman yielded to the ery against 
him, and that the University has lost himever since. Of this retire- 
ment, and of this seclusion, those may complain perhaps who felt 
the sweetness of his presence ; those who saw and heard him, who 
enjoyed his teaching, had his model before them, and identified 
Oxford with him. Those may complain of his retirement. It 
is a loss and a pain to them; and one for which they are in- 
clined to accuse even him who makes the loss, who first gave a 
stay and then took it away when habit had adopted and appro- 
priated it. They may complain: but not those who sent him 
away, who did not like his voice to be heard, and thought his 
simple presence an evil. He has done their bidding, and they 
should have been content. The grief has fallen upon others, 
who feel a vacuum that can hardly be filled up again, and are 
deprived of a support and source of strength which had worked 
itself into their very minds. They have now to go on, and give 
the Church those services and labours with resoluteness more 
than cheerfulness, and which strength of spirit more than anima- 
tion inspires. The hard rock and stone now appear under their 
feet, and hollow murmurs accompany the long way. Never 
mind. The task of acting from themselves they must not evade 
because it is unpleasant. It is the very trial which they are 
called on to undergo. ‘The course of a religious movement was 
never meant by Providence to be one overflowing with conso- 
lations and helps. Those who have been in it with those helps, 
must adhere to it without, and face the hard as well as the 
smiling aspect of the country. Let it be a call to greater self- 
sacrifices, more entire disinterestedness, and stricter devotion: to 
an abandonment of every private object and fragment of feeling 
that is not in the one stern ecclesiastical channel, and to a literal 
spread and diffusion of the heart over the Church which they 
would preserve. Let hearts be large and wide, clear and genuine, 
expanding and liquefying. Those who firmly believe in a Provi- 
dence which intends something for our Church, and will make 
something of it, and turn it into something, and not allow all that 
body of good that is in it, and that is now working, and all those 
Catholic elements that she has, to go to nothing—will assuredly 
have their faith rewarded. 

We must return. In this state of things, we say, it being 
four years since the tract in question was published, and Mr. 
Newman having in the interval given up all controversy and 
gone into retirement, in order to supply the place of the aban- 
doned test, Mr. Newman and the tract were dragged forth for 
criticism and condemnation. The full contentious stare of the 
public was again directed upon one who had withdrawn to avoid 
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it, and he was made, in spite of himself, to figure before it as 
before. A gap wanted filling, and he filled it. He had no 
credit given him for his quietness, and was treated just the same 
as if he had been ever so vulgar a disturber! He let his oppo- 
nents alone, and his opponents did not let him alone. He had 
the worldly humiliation of his retirement, and not the benefit of 
it. Who in the present day has made the sacrifices that he has 
for peace and quietness’ sake? The Tracts were objected to 
from an authoritative quarter, and he gave them up. The 
Hebdomadal Board censured him for what was called an evasive 
interpretation of the Articles, and he left the University. He 
had what is considered now-a-days a great position ‘kent —s 
pulpit which attracted its crowd every Sunday. He had the 
future race of English Clergy hearing him. Did he value, and 
feel tender about, “and cling to, his position. Not at all. Would 
that he had been more tender about it than Re was! but he gave 
it up as quietly as if he had been leaving a room. Every one 
knows that the popularity which a person has in his own circle, 
and side, is the most fascinating in the world. Mr. Newman 
had it pre-eminently, surpassingly. He had all the gifts which 
make a man the natural head of his sphere: he had the orna- 
mental as well as the substantial talents; what enabled him to 
be it easily, flowingly, and brilliantly, as well as actually be it— 
powers of conversation, winning manners, and a mind that could 
leave its books and shine, as “it is called, in society, and go 
through all the alternations, which a person in such a position has 
to do, with ease and self-possession. We state all this because 
we want to give the mere common, obvious, outside view which 
any man of the world would have taken of Mr. Newman's posi- 
tion. And this was the position which he left, and stripped off 
him. No great sacrifice to him, perhaps,—he did not care about 
such things; but how few, how very few are those who would 
have made it! We note such an instance when we see it, and 
treasure it in our memories. Mr. Newman gave up all for a 
life of retirement; and from that retirement, after an interval of 
years, is he dragged on the public stage again, to be the butt 
of a Convocational censure. This sudden, unexpected, gratuitous 
proposal came out only a fortnight before the meeting of Con- 
vocation, in the shape of a petition from 474 members of 
Convocation to the Hebdomadal Board. 

With respect to those gentlemen who took the prominent 
part in bringing the matter forward, Dr. Fawcett and Dr. Eller- 
ton, to whom we may add, we believe, as associates, Mr. Cox— 
Dr. Hampden’s Vice-Principal, and Mr. Golightly, it is simply 
necessary to state, that they are not names that have hitherto 
carried either awe or weight with them, in University move- 
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ments. If an unusual and irregular step was to be taken,—if 
the University was to put aside order, gravity, and prima facie 
equity on any occasion, we should have wished it to have been 
done upon some other authorities than these. We abstain from 
making personal remarks, except where persons put themselves 
into a distinct position which calls for them. The name of 
Dr. Fawcett suggests along professional career, about which but 
one opinion exists. And we cannot but feel surprised at that 
taste, and that discretion, which allows him, under his circum- 
stances, to put his name forward, and, by that act, recal 
impressions which must be unfavourable to him. 

These were not the authorities, we say, that should have suc- 
ceeded in recommending such an unprecedented measure as the 
one we are speaking of. Those who come strongly forward to 
condemn another’s teaching should, at any rate, have some of 
their own to suggest in its place. They should not expel, 
except they could supply. But what would the united teaching 
of Dr. Fawcett, Dr. Ellerton, and Mr. Cox, come to? Toa 
great deal, perhaps, if it existed; but it does not exist, to begin 
with. It comes under the genus—nothing. It does not answer 
the test of existence, that of creating an idea. It evanesces in 
the act of thinking what it is, and prevents investigation by 
vacuity. Abiit, excussit, evasit, erupit. A divided theology is 
no theology. A contradiction is nothing. 


Under this entire absence of weight, either of name, or of 
principle, was the requisition of the 474 presented to the Heb- 
domadal Board, in the oe week before the 13th. The Board 


has not usually taken the line of allowing or listening to 
suggestions from without; it is generally very internal in its 
proceedings, and also slow. Now, it sprang into instantaneous 
and irregular life, and exhibited what might almost be called 
saliency. A majority of 16 to 8 adopted it, only the week 
before the 13th. The thing was done ina moment. No time 
was given for consideration. The rules of the Board always 
postpone the discussion of a fresh subject till the next meeting ; 
it is proposed on one Monday, and it is not discussed till the 
Monday after. In the present instance, the proposal, dis- 
cussion, and resolution took place almost on the spot. The 
meeting was adjourned to the next day, and then it was regu- 
larly adopted. The proposed decree ran :— 

‘Whereas it is the declared purpose of this University to 
‘maintain and inculcate the true Faith of the Gospel, and to 
‘ this end it is enjoined in the Statutes of the University, that 
‘ every Student shall be instructed and examined in the Thirty- 
‘ Nine Articles, and shall subscribe to them on various occasions, 


* (Tit. IL. Sect. 2., Tit. III. Sect. 2., Tit. IV. Sect. IT. § 3. § 4., 
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‘ Tit. IX. Sect. IL. § 3. Sect. V. §. 3. Tit. XVII. Sect. IIL. 
* §. 2); and whereas in the 90th Number of the Tracts for the 
‘ Times, entitled ‘‘ Remarks on certain Passages in the Thirty- 
‘nine Articles,” modes of interpretation were suggested, and 
‘ have since been advocated in other Publications purporting to 
‘be written by Members of the University, by which Sub- 
‘ scription to the said Articles might be reconciled with the 
‘ adoption of Roman Catholic errors ;— 

‘ It is hereby declared and decreed, 

‘ That modes of interpretation such as are suggested in the 
‘said Tract, evading rather than explaining the sense of the 
‘ Thirty-nine Articles, and reconciling Subscription to them 
‘with the adoption of errors, which they were designed to 
‘ counteract, defeat the object, and are inconsistent with the due 
‘observance of the above-mentioned Statutes.’ 

We forbear to touch on the wording of the document itself at 
present, and will dwell on the act only. Was there dignity, was 
there academical decorum, we ask, in sucha movement? If the 
measure was a proper one, why not do it till a requisition and a 
list of names recommended it? If it was improper, why do it 
because there was such a requisition and list ? There is a betrayal 
even of that very gravity and steadiness which the Board has so 
especially affected, in performing such an instantaneous feat 
of compliance, and doing so immediately what a list of names 
tells them. Is not the Board, by such a step, taking the place 
of the straw which floats upon the wind, and receives its direc- 
tion from the current of air that takes it, and giving up its 
originating position in the University ? We have alluded toa 
prestige that the Board has had. Is this the way to keep it? 
A prestige is a tender thing, and is intimately affected by public 
acts. Public acts are those definite embodiments of the spirit 
of a system, which shows what it is, and what it is tending to; 
they are the notches in the stick—the numbers in the book of 
account. They remain, and they are thought of afterwards, 
appealed to, written down. They make an impression on men’s 
minds, like actual, material strokes ; and if one could see, with 
the bodily eye, into the world of mind around one, and the 
actual, invisible process in those inner hosts of minds,—the 
formation of public opinion—going on, one would see men’s 
opinions moving, bending, and settling, like malleable matter, 
under such acts. Public acts seem to re-act in this way, by 
simple necessary mechanical law, and not to be passive. 

The fact of a Requisition, with 474 names, in short, was no 
proper reason at all for the Board adopting the step it did, still 
less for adopting it so immediately and hastily. There was 
nothing in the fact itself to force the measnre upon them. They 
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could haye said ‘ No;’ or they could have said, ‘ We will wait 
and consider;’ or they could have said, ‘We will appoint 
another time, and not mix up two proceedings together.’ They 
might have made any one of these answers. The Requisition 
was an appeal that ought not to have moved them the least out 
of their ordinary line. And the names of Dr. Fawcett and 
Dr. Ellerton are really too insufficient, as weighty and authori- 
tative ones, to have made any impression upon them. Without 
reflecting at all on many who probably signed it, as is often 
done, because they were asked, and because they did not think 
much about it, and whom we do not judge, we must say 
that there never was a Requisition, in its whole way of getting 
up, which so little demanded deference. To take advantage of 
it, was like catching at an opportunity—seizing an excuse. To 
take such immediate, such hasty advantage of it, was hardly 
respectable even. Nothing can well be supposed more un- 
dignified than such a sudden step, at such an impulse, for such 
an object. It was a manceuvre, and almost one which a respect- 
able electioneering committee would not have liked. ‘Take the 
impression of any respectable mind, and you will find he will 
disapprove of this twisting round a corner, and seizing on an 
unprepared victim; catching at an occasion, and following a 
sudden lead; repeating a censure, after the whole matter has 
long passed by; reviving an old,grievance, and wounding the feel- 
ings of one who has long retired from controversy. The 
scourge should not stay midway in air, over the person in this 
way, and descend after its preparative movement has been for- 
gotten. Of an act of punishment, the beginning and the end 
should not be four years apart. It should be one act: a thing 
done, and then over. Such a proceeding as. the present does 
appear quite indefensible: and it must and it does encounter 
deep, serious, reflecting condemnation from all quarters. 

Look at it in all its features, and do not say we are severe 
upon it. We only want to say what ordinary feeling positively 
makes us. Even if Mr. Newman was to be summoned thus, why 
at such a juncture, and in such a connexion, at such an inex- 
cusably short notice? Was it fair to bring him and his Tract 
suddenly before a Convocation, coloured and preoccupied by 
attention to another book? to take advantage of an excitement 
about a new {book that then lay before Convocation, to couple 
Mr. Newman’s Tract with the latter, and fasten all the disad- 
vantage of a most unpopular connexion upon it? In cases 
where a distinction really exists, any similarity in the direction 
of thought, displayed in the two books, would only make it the 
more incumbent, in point of fairness, to separate the two de- 
cisions, and keep each book apart. It is the more necessary, as 
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an act of justice, to secure to each work a distinct independent 
consideration. ‘ Mr. Ward’s “ Ideal,” ’ to quote a pamphlet, < is 
‘ no republication of “ No. 90,” and reflects no responsibility on 
‘ that tract. It was a book written in a very different spirit, 
‘and on a wholly different subject. There was nothing to sug- 
‘ gest the notion of linking them together in a common con- 
‘ demnation, except the obvious possibility of turning upon them 
‘one popular cry.’ Look on this proceeding as a whole, and do 
not say we are severe: look at the hurry, the scramble of it. 
Surely when a person, who has, as a simple fact, attracted the 
reverence Mr. Newman has, is summoned from his religious 
privacy to a trial, it should be to a solemn one, to a calm one. 
Mr. Newman, at any rate, deserved a calm trial. A regular 
ceremonial, and a grave attendance, should, at any rate, have 
received so distinguished 2 criminal. A sobered atmosphere, 
a subdued and thoughtful scene, a silencé, a check upon the 
temper, a weight upon the reason, a still attitude, a reposing 
look, a pause and a break amid the noise of religious strife, 
should have received such a theological mind. He should have 
been allowed to reflect some portion of his own depth upon the 
court which judged him. He should have had a trial to himself. 
Mr. Newman eertainly deserved a trial to himself. He did not 
deserve to be brought in casually because another was under- 
going the process, as an off-hand interpolation into the scene. 
He deserved to be treated with gravity, calmness, and dignity, 
if not with kindness: he should have had the consideration 
which his public aspect, at any rate, claims. Had‘he this? We 
look in vain to see it. We see a large and crowded Convoca- 
tion before us, agitated for weeks by surmises and fluctuations, 
by points of law and academical system, cases and counsel’s 
opinion; the Test discussed by twenty pamphlets, and then 
withdrawn ; the press teeming, the papers full of a variety of 
topics to distract and excite them—this Convocation suddenly, 
with an entirely fresh person before it, with Mr. Newman 
placed before them at the last moment, and they told to cen- 
sure him. 

There is an instinct of nature which, amid ever so much strife 
and tumult of opinion, remains, and discriminates between the 
fair and the unfair in the contest. The bustle and the clang of 
weapons never quite drown it, the hurry and the glare never 
quite shame it away. Persons may act against it, but it remains 
in spite of them. ‘There are things that may be done, and things 
that may not be done, in all contests and trials of strength. 
War has its rules. The sharpest campaign is conducted in 
deference to certain laws, which military taste, manliness, pro- 
priety, and honour, have established. The election and the 
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public rivalry all over the world acknowledge certain bounds of 
taste and decorum, and have their laws of honour. In all cases 
of regular contest, there are advantages which may be taken, 
and which may not be taken; and license is nowhere in- 
finite. The contrivance, the clever stratagem, the neat surprise, 
occur to the most managing heads on these occasions, and are 
rejected on this ground. ‘They are not considered ‘the thing,’ 
to use the vulgar expression; they might gain a point, but it 
would be a strain to gain it in that way; such short cuts might 
tell against them in the long run, and it is running the risk of 
discredit, and of offending fair minds, to take them. The step, 
whatever it be, should be a fair one, and within the acknow- 
ledged liberties. ‘The impartial public seems to stand as spec~ 
tator, and say, Whatever you do, be fair. “These courtesies 
and etiquettes of the field of necessary contention are peculiarly 
wanted. They are more than etiquette; they are charity and 
justice. They show that natural feeling has not forgot herself, 
and they vindicate a place for that feeling in all situations. 
These indefinite, but understood checks, are most necessary, 
even in a social point of view. 

We put it to men’s common sense and good feeling. They 
know the circumstances of the case: does this proceeding against 
Mr. Newman answer to one’s ordinary notions of fairness, and 
of that plain unpretending good temper with which men, under 
any circumstances, should treat each other? Was it fair or 
just? was it a thing to do? was there the good feeling of an 
adversary shown in it? Undoubtedly the expedient answered 
in one way: it kept up the excitement which was dying away 
about Mr. Ward’s case, and brought up masters from the country, 
which made up the majority of the 13th. It was a clever, sharp 
expedient. It did its authors credit in this respect. It served a 
turn. But was it a fair thing to do, even for such object ? Was 
it not one of those clever manceuvres, the success of which is 
dearly bought by the name which attaches to it—by the fact, 
that everybody can say of it, ‘It was too bad’? 

We have only to add that we hope it will not be repeated. 
As our readers know, the Proctors, Mr. Guillemarde and Mr. 
Church, interfered with their Veto on the 13th, and would not 
allow the proposal to be entertained. They vindicated Univer- 
sity order and equity, and they stamped, by the grave exercise of 
their constitutional power, that unconstitutional character on the 
sag! goer which it deserved. 

_ A well supported Procuratorial Veto is a heavy censure. It 
is a test of the unconstitutional nature of the attempt it puts 
dewn, which it is not easy to dispute. It is authoritative, it is 
official. And though office and authority may be abused and 
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used wantonly, where they are plainly not so used, they tell. 
Can any one, of any party, say that the Procuratorial Veto has 
been used wantonly on the present occasion; that it has been 
unfair, intemperate, or unconstitutional? If any one says so, 
will he say it because he really thinks so, or because he thinks 
that, on his side of the question, he ought to say so? The Pro- 
curatorial Veto has been treated in this case, as if persons, some- 
how or other, felt that they had no real right to complain of it ; 
as if there was an impression, whatever might be said upon an 
ordinary party view against it, that the Proctors had, after all, a 
fair right to do what they did do. It has excited no noise that 
we hear of: it seems to have been tacitly considered not a subject 
matter for indignation. This is significant. Nothing is so 
rousing, so easy to run off upon, as an act of official assumption, 
where it is assumption. It is so easy a thing to expose, it lies 
open to so many popular criticisms; peopl naturally feel and 
make others feel so exceedingly indignant about it. Where this 
is not done, and apparently cannot be done, it is a tolerable sign 
that the act stands on pretty secure ground, and that there is not 
much to say against it. The Vetoof Mr. Guillemarde and Mr. 
Church have this favourable sign accompanying it, on the side 
of omission. On the other hand, a body of 546 members of 
Convocation, including, not honourable only, but illustrious 
names, of which the University is proud, have presented an 
address of cordial concurrence in it. Compare the present Pro- 
curatorial Veto with the one given in Dr. Hampden’s case. 
In the latter case, the Proctors stood almost alone against the 
whole University ; and theirs was the unsustained isolated act 
of two individuals in office. It excited, whether rightly or 
wrongly, strong disgust and indignation on that very ground. 
There was no reality or solidity in it. The present Veto has a 
real solid character, and forces respect. 

A counter address, however, to the Hebdomadal Board, has 
been preparing, and receiving signatures. We understand it has 
met with coldness from various quarters formerly friendly, and 
that many who signed the first Requisition have not wished to 
sign the second ; and that it is consequently getting on poorly. 
As a mode of meeting this hiatus, the expedient is, we believe, 
entertained of considering all the signatures to the first Requi- 
sition as still going on, and those in the second as only additions to 
the first list. The fact of the same names occurring in both lists, 
seems to undermine this hypothesis. It is not, however, altogether 
improbable that the accession of new Proctors will cause the 
subject to be mooted afresh, and that an attempt will be made 
to induce the Hebdomadal Board to repeat the proposal of last 
term. 
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We can conceive a variety of plausible arguments being 
brought to aid such a repetition of the attempt. It will 
be said that the Proctors are the only visible reason of its not 
passing last time, and that, that obstacle removed, it comes to be 
considered again on its old footing: that the Board are commit- 
ted, by the first step they have taken, to carry the matter on, 
and that they will be guilty of inconsistency if they do not: 
that one argument used against it, in its first stage, will now be 
removed, for the proposal will not now be sudden, and take per- 
sons by surprise. It will be urged that the question has been 
stirred, and must be settled; that the Board cannot go on, with 
dignity to themselves, sitting under the stigma of a Procurato- 
rial Veto; that the proposers of the measure are in a state 
of quasi defeat now, and cannot lose by another attempt, and may 
gain. Appeals will be made to the powerful mixed motiye of 
consistency and party honour 

Now we might really content ourselves with saying, on this 
head, what will come home to every practical man, that of all 
the motives that argument and rhetoric have ever abused, this 
one has suffered the most. And it is the argument, of all others, 
which when abused spreads devastation and mischief. It first 
makes the hole, and then lets in the water; first opens the door, 
and then invites the spoiler. You must go on,.it says, you must 
advance: this is only a little part of the way you have gone 
already ; there is much before you. It is no use stopping now. 
You are pledged; you cannot help yourselves; you have made 
the start; the rest is mere matter of necessary consequence. 
This is just the way in which evil works. It always endeavours 
to make persons feel that they must go on: and there is an imita- 
tion of reason and philosophy in the process. But the whole is 
a mere web; a word answers it. A person has only to say, 
I am not pledged, and I need not go on, and I can help myself, 
and I may stop, if I like. That species of consistency which 
relieves from future responsibility, and makes persons imagine 
that they have no longer to ponder each further step they take, 
is a false one. Such an argument cannot relieve the Hebdomadal 
Board from the task of further independent consideration on this 
subject, and the duty of looking to consequences, at every fresh 
step they take. 

But the fact is, it is a much more invidious, a much stronger 
step, to repeat a proposal of this kind, than to make it at first: 
it is more invidious to do a thing twice, than to do it once. 
Grant that one single particular, which was blamed in the first 
proceeding, will not attach to the second; and that men, instead 
of having a week to consider about it, will have had the subject 
a couple of months before them. Is it not a poor apology to 
make for a false step, to repeat it simply with the difference of 
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being two months after, instead of two months before ? . That is 
a difference which nature makes, and not choice. It is no con- 
cession of justice, if time simply moves; and if, when two months 
have passed since the first act, that act now dates two months 
back, and the subject has had two months’ position before the 
public. If it was an unfair or irregular step anyhow, as brought 
on at first, it is a poor apology to make for it, to bring it on the 
very first opportunity, again. Repetition is a very strong and 
marked thing. If there is any kind of ambiguous shade, or any 
suspicion about the ground and character of a measure, it is 
straining a point a good deal to repeat it. The process of repe- 
tition is so accumulative, as showing animus. It is not orly 
doing a thing simply one time more: it multiplies and inten- 
sifies, as well as adds. There is such effort, such determination 
in it. Where an act is quite certain and unanimous, and is by 
mere accident of time evaded, it is naturally repeated another 
time. But when it is a matter of effort, repetition makes the 
effort very invidious. An act reflecting on an individual is so 
like haggling, like punishing by piecemeal. Here is a writer 
who has left you alone, who has retired from the field. He was 
censured by the Board four years ago—once: Convocation is 
applied to censure him four years after—twice: are we to have 
this censure mooted again—three times? When are we to have 
enough of this subject? How long is Mr. Newman to be kept 
between one censure and another censure, and when will cen- 
suring and censuring be over? There is something, in the case 
of a quiet man, in striking him and striking him again, which is 
not magnanimous hostility. The first excitement of opposition 
over, the renewal of it requires the genuine Epicurean palate to 
give relish to it. Warmth subsides; a finer, but more depraved 
appetite succeeds. One regular effort made, and the subject 
becomes stale; to go back to it again is a forced, unnatural pro- 
cess, upon the common laws of human feeling. This second 
stage is not liked by persons. They may be forced up to it, but, 
when they have common kindliness, it goes against the grain. 
They feel a difficulty in the process, and they feel themselves in 
a wrong attitude. They seem to themselves to be mangling an 
opponent; and they would, if left to themselves, think the 
object, even if it could be gained, hardly worth such a mode of 
attaining it. 

What we say—and every calm and moderate mind, we are 
sure, will go along with us in it—is simply this. If the attempt 
upon No. 90 had been an evidently unanimous one in the 
University ; if there were no doubt as to the sentiments of the 
acting, thinking, and moving body of the members of Convo- 
cation being all on one side with respect to it; if it were, to use 
the common expression, aclear case, and the Procuratorial Veto 
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were merely two individual votes contradicting the whole mass, 
the matter would stand differently. But obviously this is not 
the state of the case. The address of the 546 to the Proctors 
displays at once a large and substantial division of the Uni- 
versity opposed to the attempt. Look at that list. Are there 
not names in it, which are and should be respected by all 
parties? Does it contain the names of young men only, 
masters just fresh from their regency? Are there only the 
names of ‘ boys’ there? Some forty doctors head the list ; 
and names come across us of men = have long been before 
the world, and are thoroughly known and looked up to. Can 
any one look at that list and say that the opposition is all from 
young men? This topic of ‘ young men,’ is indeed getting now 
so very stale, and so obviously untrue, that it is hardly worth 
touching on. Yet look at that list, we will again say. Is it 
possible to deny its solidity and importance? Can such a list 
be put aside as worth nothing? The fact is clear, that a very 
substantial and large division of Convocation is opposed to such 
a line of proceeding. Grant even that a counter address could 
be got up with more names; suppose even a list of six or seven 
hundred to a counter requisition to the Hebdomadal Board. 
Still when lists get so near each other, and parties are so balanced 
as this, is it a legitimate use of an initiative power to drive 
matters to an extremity, to strain for a victory, bring up one- 
half of the University to struggle with the other, and gain a 
hard battle by a few odd votes? Even supposing this could be 
done, would it not be forcing and misusing the University to 
do it? And could they be sure that it would be done? Lists 
of names on paper are no absolute criterion. There is at any 
rate a risk—a considerable risk—of failure, taking the chances 
at the best; and when the case stands on such an edge, it does 
really seem more than unjustifiable to convulse the University 
again and again for such an object. ‘These commotions must 
shake the University to its centre if they go on. And if those 
who have the power of bringing them on, think of nothing 
else but pushing for a victory, and will persevere in bringing 
on, one after another pitched engagement, it is too clear what 
the result will be. Whatever else is done, the University is 
weakened, and the Church fatally torn. 

There is, moreover, an aspect in which the late proposed 
decree on the subject of No. 90 should be viewed, and in which 
it was not sufficiently viewed when it was brought forward. 
There was not time to draw out and lay sufficiently clearly then 
before Convocation, its latent force and purport as a Test.* 





* See note at page 571. 
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The University has just rejected an open Test, and it cannot 
consistently accept a concealed one; one, too, even more 
obnoxious than the first to many of the faults that it had. The 
words of the Deeree, that ‘ modes of interpretation such as are 
‘suggested in the said Tract, are inconsistent with the due 
‘ observance of the above-mentioned Statutes,’ evidently throw a 
reflective meaning on those University Statutes alluded to, and 
are meant to act as an internal obstacle and conscientious bar to 
prevent a certain school from subscribing to the University 
Statutes. The vagueness, darkness, and cruel uncertainty of 
such a form of Test as this is inexcusable on any principle of 
equity we can think of. It does not say what the modes of 
interpretation are, except that they are such as are contained 
somewhere or other within the hundred pages of a certain 
Treatise, which exhibit the number of some fifty or more dif- 
ferent examples of interpretation. A person might approve of 
the general principle, in the Tract, of interpreting the Articles 
by the standard of Catholicity ; and not have examined or gone 
into the particular instances of interpretation at all. He might 
have gone into these isistances, and yet he might agree with 
some, and disagree with others. This test does not say whether 
it is the general principle of Catholic interpretation which it 
condemns, or the particular applications of it, or which out of 
the latter it condemns. It says vaguely, loosely, and in a way 
absolutely exclusive of tangible meaning, ‘ modes of inter- 
pretations such as are suggested,’ &c. At what point or turn 
of thought, when an individual is reading and weighing the 
meaning of the Articles, is he to begin to fear that the meaning 
he leans to is ‘ such as’ is similar to one or other of fifty dif- 
ferent unspecified interpretations? Where the similarity com- 
mences nobody tells him; and to what the similarity is to be, 
nobody tells him. He is left to determine all that for himself. 
A wide indefinite field of theological opinion is thus either 
totally cut off, or left entirely open, nobody can tell which; or 
it is cut off at some particular point or other, nobody can tell 
where. 

It adds to the perplexity of the case, that the Test, if such it 
be, is not proposed the least in the form of one—it has no act 
of subscription assigned to it. It lies in a particular meaning 
reflected upon certain Statutes, of which Statutes the observ- 
ance is promised in the general oath of observance of all the 
Statutes of the University. It is the reflection of the reflection 
of a Test, still working round, however, from one angle to 
another, till it is supposed to meet the conscience of the member 
of the University. And the act of subscribing to the whole 
mixed body of Statutes, relating to faculties and degrees, 
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convocation and congregations, caps and gowns, this general 
promise of academical good behaviour and obedience is thus im- 
pregnated with a crypto-test, not existing positively as an addi- 
tion, but only as a colouring given of these Statutes by a 
posterior legislation. The Test is deficient in the stringent power 
of a test in this circumstance,—that it does not make itself 
taken. It does not come into actual contact with the subscriber. 
He is told that a certain sense is thrown upon some Statutes. 
But he is not made to say that he agrees with that sense. The 
new colour of those Statutes sits inertly upon: them, and never 
comes forth to be received or rejected. Supposing the late New 
Test had simply asserted its sense of the Articles, without. the 
affixed Declaration, which made the person say he took them in 
that sense, it would have been plainly mancus, defective in the 
link which connected the Test with the subscriber. The 
No. XC. Test is defective in this way. It has more than enough 
to harass, while it has not enough to bind ; it is seen in the dis- 
tance, and never touched; it vexes by a shadow, and pretends a 
coercion which it cannot execute. 

If there is to be a Test, it ought to be an open one, and a 
positive one; not a reflected, implied, shadowy one: it ought to 
be a Test taken, and not looked at only. e present one in- 
sinuates itself sideways into the Corpus Statutorum, and tries to 
do what a Test does and not to be a Test, and gets a position 
by its own intangibility. It creates doubt and scruples, gives 
uneasiness, and oppresses from within; it makes the mind its 
own executioner, and leaves the doubting and anxious the cruel 
liberty of putting it in force upon themselves. , 

The subjects we have been considering in this article have all 
taken us in one direction, and have all been connected with one 
aim, and one tendency, observable in the present state of things, 
and the conduct of certain parties. And it may be well, before 
concluding, to state summarily what that aim is. It is time 
that we should understand and estimate it. It is time that 
Churchmen should look around them, should have an eye to 
the future, should weigh probabilities, should know what is 
against them and what for them, should be alive to their situ- 
ation, and realize the views of their opponents and their own, 
As we stated at the commencement of this article, the antagon- 
ism of the two sections in the Church has assumed lately a much 
more definite and forcible aspect. A positive attempt has been 
made in two successive instances, in the University of Oxford, to 
institute an opposite Test. This is a phenomenon which should 
not pass unregarded. It is pregnant with meaning; it furnishes 
a most significant and’ grave symptom of the growing state of 
things and relation of sides, and seems to point to a farther and 
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still more trying issue, most seriously affecting the English 
Church one way or another. 

The fact is this: a school which takes the very opposite basis 
from that of our Church, wants to develop her according to their 
own standard. A Liberal school and an Evangelical one, com- 
bining and mingling, and gathering reinforcements from different 
quarters, where distrust of the Church movement happens to pre- 
vail, will only see in the Church of England the retlex of them- 
selves, and identify her wholly with their own theology. They 
will not look at her in any other aspect; indeed they hardly can; 
the very position which they hold compels them to take the view 
they do of her. You may point to a whole Church basis, to a 
dogmatic creed, to a sacramental system, clearly and definitely 
stamped upon her. You may show the written formulary, the 
sentence, the line, the literal tangible evidence, that she holds 
and imposes such a belief. It will be to no purpose, for they 
possess a key for the universal solution of such difficulties, in the 
primary idea on which they start, that their system is to explain 
the Church’s, and not the Church’s dictate theirs. They do not 
allow the Church-to speak for herself; their primary idea inter- 
prets her every where. Their own point of view, their own 
theological medium, fixes her. From ‘she ought to be,’ there is 
no interval to ‘she is.’ Whatever be her formal written system, 
whatever creed or canon may say, her system is meant to be, they 
think, what they make of her. They profess to take her meaning, 
her object, and not to allow the evidence of her form and fabric 
to be even brought into comparison with a supposed substantial 
spirit and intention. Their own standard dictates what is im- 
portant in her, and what is not so; what is to be held, and what it 
is allowable to throw aside, as simply incidental and unintentional. 
It tells them what she intends to say, and what she says with- 
out intending it: they take the former, though she does not 
say it, and they reject the latter, though she does. This is their 
basis of interpretation. You refer to this and the other great 
important truth she asserts, and they make it at once an accident 
and an obsolete point: their standard unrealizes it. Whole fea- 
tures in her system, and whole doctrines are thus passed over, 
as ipso facto null and void; not intended to be believed, simply 
because they are those doctrines. That is sufficient. The Church 
fills out the theological image which their minds have engendered. 
She expands according to its proportions, and is the development 
of it. The fundamental intention they attribute to her, supersedes 
the written word, the formal dogma. And a religious society 
and institution which embodies that intention, is their Church 
of England. They know no other. 

This is their view. They take it, we really believe, quite 
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naturally. They think themselves quite right. They seem to 
see their way quite clearly. ‘They have for a long time written 
and said, as a school, very much what they liked. They have 
suffered no restraint, and they feel no authority. The author 
has put into his book what came into his head and appeared 
clever and philosophical, without thinking a moment whether or 
not it was consistent with what the Church says. The idea 
would never occur to him. Such a relation between himself and 
the Church, if suggested to him, would have seemed unreal, 
almost without meaning,—an altogether airy and fanciful one. 
Reality is the function of habit. A perfectly strange notion is 

otesque or shadowy. Let any one turn over the pages of 

r. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures, and observe the ease and 
unconsciousness with which he goes on laying down views on 
the subject of Church doctrine, which completely crumble and 
dissolve it all. He does it apparently without an idea that either 
the Church or any one else can object to it; in the pure literary, 
philosophical tone, as if he was writing for an encyclopedia. 
Speculation is his line; he follows it: he does not think of 
where, and in what system he is in: he goes on, on his own 
ground. Dr. Whately speculates cleverly and ingeniously: he 
uses clear illustration, and unfolds his argument well. He wants 
an illustration of a fallacy in his book on Logic, and he takes the 
Church’s doctrine of the Trinity. He treats it with that scien- 
tific ingenuity which so peculiarly belongs to him, and then 
proceeds to some other instance of fallacy. All the time he is 
only using his professional gifts: it is not his object to contra- 
dict the Church, he simply does not think of her. He has his 
line, and he pursues it. Writers of this school have gone on 
thus calmly and as a matter of course, saying what they want 
to say. They have never felt the Church system of doctrine the 
least hindrance to them; and the latent theory—for there must 
be one to account for such procedures—has been, that the 
Church of England was a system, in which doctrine was quite 
secondary; an impalpable latitudinarian pale, which allowed 
free scope for all opinions, and the full march and expansion of 
the human mind. 

To proceed: this school having attained some official position, 
sees a large and growing part of the Church taking quite another 
view of her to what they do; appealing to her formal basis, 
fabric, dogmatic creed, sacramental system; and wanting to use 
and unfold the Church upon her formal and professed basis, as 
they want to do upon her supposed latent one. They see a school 
that boldly put forward old Catholic principles. hat is their 
view on seeing them?. That they are simply interlopers; that 
these are not the principles of the actual English Church, and 
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that the spread of them is a pure interference and invasion. 
They wave them off the ground with the feelings of owners of 
the soil, and tell them to carry their principles p te He It is 
a matter of right and property. ‘They look upon the Church as 
their own, and are familiarized with their own idea of her, and 
they do not understand what another school can mean by having 
another idea. They set it down as simple dishonesty. Putting 
aside their own points of difference with the Church, as mere 
incidental ones, and regarding themselves as her representatives, 
they will not see the ground which the other side have: they 
negative it, and push forward their own. 

his state of feeling leads, in course of time, to a public act. 
They have obtained an entrance into the Oxford Hebdomadal 
Board. From this position they promulgate a New Test, for 
the purpose of cutting off that interpretation of our formularies 
which Churchmen appeal to, and narrowing them to an un- 
catholic sense, in which their opponents could not subscribe 
them. 

The Test was no mere prevention of Romanism. The con- 
nexion in which it came out appeared to give it simply the 
Roman application, and to attach it only to Mr. Ward's ‘ whole 
cycle of Roman doctrine.’ But look at the language of the 

reamble. It obviously points to other doctrines besides the 
cue ones. It does so expressly: it mentions over and above 
the Roman, another class of doctrines which it describes as 
doctrines ‘ which, hardly or not at all, oppose the Roman ones’— 
doctrines, ¢. e. which come near, which border on the Roman— 
which might popularly be mistaken for the Roman ones—which 
have features in common with the latter, and have the same 
element in them. The phrase, ‘ viz aut ne via quidem adversari 
videantur, is significantly vague, and is obviously meant to 
comprehend a general line of theology, which, though acknow- 
ledged not to be literally Roman, is considered to be dike it. It 
excludes what are called approaches to Roman tenets, as well as 
those tenets themselves. Here is a from the Charge of 
the Bishop of Llandaff, quoted by a saagles on the side of the 
Test, on this particular point :—‘ Te for instance,’ says the 
Bishop, ‘in subscribing to the ‘ Article which condemns the 
* Romish dectrine of Purgatory, he (the subscriber) mentally re- 
‘ serves the right of holding that doctrine, provided it differ in 
“some respects from the Romish, he betrays, according to my 
‘ judgment, a want of principle, which ought to exclude him, not 
‘ only from sacred functions, but from every office of important 
‘trust.’ This is a strong thing to say. On a number of points 
of doctrine, that of the Real resence, of Prayer for the Dead, 
and many others, the Patristic theology says a great deal of 
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what the Roman says, or rather the Roman theology says a 
great deal of what the Patristic says. The Roman has a strong 
element in common with it. A mere popular standard would 
probably put them both together, and see no difference per- 
haps between them. This is what persons have been saying so 
long; this is just the view we are so familiar with. Put the 
high-Anglican doctrine of the Real Presence, or of the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, and show what they really assert, to the mass of 

rsons, and they will say at once that they are tantamount to 

manism. ‘They will say they do not understand fine dis- 
tinctions, subtleties, hairbreadth lines; that, if there is a dif- 
ference, it is not worth speaking of, but that they do not see 
one: that they take the broad common-sense view, and look at 
the genuine solid substance of the doctrines, and not at insig- 
nificant points. They will say that, if you teach one, you may as 
well teach the other; and that if the one should not be taught, 
the other should not be taught either. Do not all of us know, 
that high doctrineof all kinds has gone simply under the name 
of ‘ Popery ’ with a very large class? that every manifestation 
which has not bowed to the popular standard, has been set 
down as such; and that persons have not been able to open 
their mouths on some subjects, and explain the Church Catechism, 
without being called ‘Romanists?’ Such is the real meaning 
of the language of the Bishop of Llandaff, and of the Oxford 
Test,—its genuine practical force and bearing. A whole line 
of theology, that ‘ differs, in some respects, from the Roman,’— 
a whole system of teaching, that is ‘ cia aut ne vie quidem’ sepa- 
rated from the Roman,—that is considered to be the same in 
principle, and is, as a matter of fact, set down as Romanism, 
was aimed at in the Test. Is another phrase wanted? The 
preamble of the Decree on No. XC. gives one quite as symp- 
tomatic—a very safe one, indeed, in itself, but very significant 
in its associations. ‘ Whereas it is the declared purpose of this 
University, to maintain and inculcate the pure faith of the 
Gospel’—who does not know what the ‘pure Gospel’ means in 
popular theology? what such phrases as the ‘ simplicity of 
Gospel truth,’ and the like, mean? They explain themselves 
perfectly ; they have a regular conventional drift. Do they, or 
do they not, convey a certain idea of a Gospel system, as 
opposed to that of a sacramental one, and as specially contrasted 
to the view which the Church school among us take of the 
Christian scheme? The ‘sense of the University’ comes in 
to crown the whole; the University is first supposed to take a 
particular line, and to manifest a bias, and then its sense of the 
Articles is imposed. The whole circumstances of the case, had 
the University passed that Test, would have shown its animus 
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and real object in so doing; and that would have interpreted 
the Test. 

If any one thinks that we are attributing too large a sweep to 
the Test, let him reflect for a few moments, and just ask himself 
what he really thinks would have been the case had the Test 
passed. Let him put to himself the situation which those who 
hold the opinions we speak of, would have been in under it; the 
reflections that they would have been subjected to, if they had 
not taken it in its broad meaning; the call that would have been 
made and urged upon them from the quarter that passed it, to 
retire, to leave a scene where they were marked, and not to 
struggle with a plain and palpable sentence against them. If 
any one thinks that we are attributing too large a sweep to the 
intention of this Test, let him remember the suspension of Dr. 
Pusey for preaching—what ? Roman doctrine? Clearly not: 
he disclaimed it, totidem verbis: for preaching the high Anglican 
doctrine of the Real Presence; for preaching simply what he 
demonstrably proved the Fathers of the Church Catholic, and 
the high divines in our own Church held. That sermon was 
declared to be ‘dissonant with the doctrine of the Established 
Church,’ though it expressly disavowed Roman doctrine. An- 
other field of doctrine then was aimed at in the condemnation of 
that sermon, besides the Roman: another field of doctrine, be- 
sides the Roman, was aimed at in this Test. We are not attri- 
buting too large a sweep to the Test. 

One word more. This would have been a distinctly new 
move, a distinct change in our Church’s ground. The Test, in 
condemning this indefinite field of doctrine we speak of, clearly 
condemned what the Articles do not. ‘The Articles, where they 
condemn Roman doctrine, plainly condemn that doctrine, and 
not another; in condemning Roman doctrine, they do not con- 
demn what is not Roman. This Test did. It alluded, under a 
comprehensive, indefinite phrase, to what it considered tantamount 
to Romanism, as well as to what was such. This, whether a 
right or wrong one, is a new theological department to condemn. 
The Articles do not mention it ; it was an addition of the 'Test’s. 
A distinct addition was made to our Church Tests, to meet the 
case of the particular opinions that were obnoxious. The Church 
was prevented from expanding in that direction, and that ground 
was cut off from her. 

Now to this whole view, which unseats minds of the Catholic 
school from their place in the English Church, whether coming 
from the Latitudinarian or the Evangelical quarter, or from both, 
as it does—to this whole view, which regards them as invaders, 
and prevents them from using and bringing out the Church on 
its own basis—to that whole view of which the New Test was the 
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expression—the Catholic school has one answer. They sce that 
basis belonging to the Church as a fact. ‘They see a sacra- 
mental system and dogmatic creed formally asserted by her— 
they see a whole fabric, which they accept, and which their 
opponents do not. So long as they see that, they regard the 
Church as their own, and not as their opponents’. Take away 
that ground, alter the Church formularies, and they will take 
another view of her. But so long as she has these formularies, 
they feel a right to her, which others have not. They feel that 
they alone can accept and make real use of her system. Others 
may develop her on their own basis, but they alone can develop 
her on hers. They want the liberty to do this if they can—a 
fair ground, and no favour. They want to exercise the simple 
natural right of impressing Catholic doctrine upon people’s 
minds by those powers of persuasion, whatever they be, that 
they are masters of, and of vindicating and unfolding the pro- 
fessed basis of the English Church. Can the other side really use 
our existing Church system? Do they really take it one bit 
into account in their religious schemes? Do they not use the 
Church as a simple shell which covers them, as a mere inclo- 
sure, and treat a whole internal system of discipline in her as if 
it were not? The Ecclesiastical fabric is gutted, and made a 
case of, and they build up their own theory in the vacuum. 
But, in the mean time, there the internal system is—it is not 
cleared away—and a school comes forward, and wants to make 
use of, and unfold it. 

Is it replied, that the system indeed is there formally, but 
that it is obsolete now? The answer is obvious: it is not obso- 
lete while people wish to make use of it. The claim made sup- 
plies its own evidence in this respect. To prevent a system 
being used because it is obsolete, is very like arguing in a circle. 
If it can be used, it is not obsolete; and here are those who say 
they really want to use it. The fact of a large and growing 
school in the Church that wants to use her system, shows at 
once that that system has a hold on people’s minds, and associates 
a reality with it. It exists on paper, and that supplies the form— 
it exists in people’s minds, and that gives reality. When a regular 
movement wants to throw life and vigour into a system, the 
= has, at any rate, so much solidity and reality as this fact 
shows. 

A Church that has this formal basis, and that has the feelin 
and spirit of her own sons to carry it out, cannot be interfere 
with without danger, in the way in which the late efforts have 
gone. It cannot be monopolized by those who have made the 
attempt to do so, without a split and a convulsion, that would 
endanger its very existence as an established institution. A 
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school that feels itself strong in its Church basis, and its own 
earnestness—that has those numbers, names, consideration, and 
weight—that has that whole Church strength and footing that 
this has—is not one to be attacked without great fear and 
caution, even on the common political and general conservative 
ground. We trust persons will pause before they continue such 
a system of aggression. We trust that they will consider the 
formidable consequences, which must attend the final crush and 
collision of theological parties now existing in the Church. We 
hope that, if some are unmindful of these chances and heedless 
of results, so long as the pursuit is but kept up and victory plays 
before the eye, others, who occupy a more neutral position, will 
be more clear-sighted, and see that the Church must suffer. All 
we wish for is a calm, in which each side may peaceably 
try each other's strength on the field of sober argument, or 
moral influence. Let mind and temper, religious feeling, depth, 
devotion, self-denial, give the superiority, on whichever side it 
may be; and let the issue be one of natural and gradual transi- 
tion, and not a rupture or a shock. Let the Catholic move- 
ment die way, if it has not spirit enough to sustain itself; if it 
has, let it cover the ground that it can gain, and occupy the 
position that it can rise to. At all events, whatever turn the 
present temper of parties may take, that school occupies a place 
now from which it will not recede; and it will endeavour, with 


God's blessing, to carry on that course which it has begun. 
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NOTE TO PRECEDING ARTICLE, PAGE 561. 


A LETTER which appeared in the Times from Mr. Hope, on the subject of the 
No. XC. Decree, and its bearing as a Test, explains this point clearly :— 


Convocation [says Mr. Hope], like other legislative bodies, may either change its laws by repeal 
and addition, or p on them of doubt by explanation. In the former case it enacts, in the latter 
it declares. In the former, new provisions are introduced, or old ones abolished; in the iatter, the 
language of the existing law remains as before, but receives a sense which was previously latent or 
ambiguous. 

The Test recently withdrawn was in the form of enactment, and sought to insert in the body ofa 
penal statute (Tit. xvii., sec. 3. § 2.) a declaration of the sense in which subscribers should profess 
their acceptance of the Thirty-Nine Articles. If they should refuse to make that profession, they 
were not to be allowed to subscribe ; and if they should not subscribe, the old law had already 
pointed out the consequences. 

The new ‘ form of Decre.’ adopts the other method—it does not propose to abrogate or add 
anything by way of enactment, but only to clear the sense of the existing law by way of 
declaration. 

For this purpose it recites a variety of statutes respecting instruction and examination in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and subscription to them; and, having also recited that certain modes of 
interpretation have been suggested by Tract 90, proceeds to ‘ declare and decree’— 

hat modes of interpretation such as are suggested in the said Tract, &c., defeat the object and 
are inconsistent with the due observance, of the above-mentioned statutes.’ 

This, therefore, 1s a declaratory statute; and if it should pass, al] the statutes recited in it will 
receive their legal meaning from it, and must each be read as if the new interpretation had been 
verbally contained in the old text. 

Let us, then, see, e.g., how this would work in the particular instance of the penal statute which 
was made the basis of the former Test, and which being one of those recited in the new Decree, is 
to receive a meaning from it. 

That statute (Tit. xvii. sec. 3, § 2,) vests in the Vice-Chancellor the right and power of ascer- 
taining ‘ subscriptionis criterio,’ ‘quo quisque modo erga doctrinam vel disciplinam Ecclesie 
yd affectus sit? and any one in holy orders who thrice refuses to subscribe, upon the 
Vice-C ’s requisition, is to be banished. But by the new Decree, ‘ modes of interpretation 
such as are suggested i in’ Tract 90, ‘ are declared and decreed’ to defeat the object and be incon- 
sistent with the due observance of ‘this statute. And as every one who is bound to the observance 
of a law is bound to its due observance, and every one who has to enforce a law is bound to its 
due enforcement (for otherwise legislation becomes impotent), the scholar, who enters the 
University under an engagement ‘ omnia statuta pro virili observare,’ and the Vice-Chancellor, 
who on his admission promises a like observance, and also that he will ‘ faithfully execute all 
those things which appertain to’ his office, would be obliged, the one to accept, and the other to 
enforce, this statute, in a sense which would directly exclude all such modes of interpretation as 
the Deerce declares to be inconsistent with its due observance. 

The consequences of this view are obvious: simple subscription having been, apparently, the 
only criterion imposed by the original text, subscription pregnant with a negative would be required 
under the declaratory Decree; and if an individual should scruple to subscribe in this sense, or if 
the Vice-Chancellor should by any means discover him to have subscribed in a different one, the 
penalties of the statute would at once apply. 

If this be a right construction, it seems to me necessarily to follow that the distinction between 
the enacting statute which has been withdrawn, and the declaratory statute which is now proposed, 
must be considered one of form and degree, and not of substance. 

Both create new tests,—the former by requiring a declaration of his meaning from the subscriber, 
the latter by giving a particular sense to subscription—the former by prescribing one mode of inter- 
preting the articles, the latter by excluding other modes. 

The utmost that can be said by way of distinction between the two is, that the former Test was 
more palpable, more easy of application, and more extensive and impartial in its bearings. Its 
character was not left to construction and inference, but was plainly announced. It was not to 
remain in the context of the law, but to be put into the mouth of the party. It was not directed 
against one set of errors only, but professedly against all. 








Yote to Article on the Jerusalem Bishopric, p. 132. 


Ir anything were wanted to complete the case which, in our 
last Number, we established against the Pruss-Anglican scheme, 
now upon trial at Jerusalem, such will be found in the follow- 
ing document, which has just appeared, of course ‘ by autho- 
rity,’ in the Ecclesiastical Gazette. It requires no comment: 
indeed, such on our part would be as painful as superfluous. For 
what possible purpose, save a judicial one, it could have been 
published at this juncture, we are at a loss to conceive. If our 
recent paper has contributed to elicit this most significant detail 
of principles, there is a melancholy sort of satisfaction, as far as 
we are concerned, in placing it upon record. 


“ The Bishopric of the United Church of England and Ireland in 


Jerusalem. 


“ The following is a copy of the Instructions given by the King of Prussia 
to his Extraordinary Envoy, with respect to the establishment of the 
Bishopric of the United Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem :— 

‘Should the Government of Great Britain appear disposed, upon 
certain conditions, to enter with the King’s Majesty into an engage- 
ment, from which the attainment of these objects may be rationally 
expected, his Majesty then entrusts his Extraordinary Envoy in this 
special mission with the following commission. 

‘ The Envoy shall, in such form as is approved by the English Minis- 
try, and is strictly confidential, by means of a conference with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as Primate of England, and the Bishop of London, 
as immediate head of the several congregations of the English Church 
in foreign parts, endeavour to ascertain— 

‘ In how far the English National Church, already in possession 
of a parsonage on the Mount Zion, and having commenced there 
the building of a church, would be inclined to accord to the Evan- 
gelical National Church of Prussia a sisterly position in the Holy 
Land. 

‘ Inasmuch as an accord of this kind concerns the most delicate points 
of the national life of both peoples, and the subject itself is of such 
exceedingly high and holy interest, his Majesty considers it necessary, 
for the avoidance of all misunderstandings, to speak out plainly and 
openly the convictions by which he is guided. 

‘His Majesty, in the first place, proceeds on the conviction that 
Evangelical Christendom has in the East, and particularly in the Holy 
Land, no hope of full and lasting recognition, nor of blessed and con- 
tinued fruit and extension, unless it presents itself in those countries 
as much as possible as one united body. 

‘In the first place, both government and people in those countries 
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have been accustomed to see those who acknowledge each other as 
co-religionists appear, and act together, in their spiritual affairs, as one 
body, with a common discipline and order. Thus Judaism presents 
itself. Thus, also, the corporations of the Latins, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians. If, therefore, Protestant Christendom were to present itself by 
the side of these, and demand recognition as an English Episcopal, 
a Scotch Presbyterian, an Evangelical-United, a Lutheran, a Reformed, 
a Baptist, or Independent community, and such like, the Turkish 
Government would certainly hesitate to grant such recognition, inas- 
much as this act implies, for the heads of such recognised corporations, 
the highest political privileges. Thus, in the preceding month, the 
Bishops of the various Christian communities of Syria, in Damascus, 
were summoned together, with the Mufti and the Cadi, to deliberate 
upon the future administration of government in the land ; and to each 
it was granted to name five deputies, of his own confession, for the 
Supreme Administrative Council of Syria. Before the Porte can resolve 
to grant, even provisionally, such a position and such power to the 
different evangelical congregations, it will first inquire after the number 
and condition of her subjects, who are members of each of the new 
corporations, and after the guarantees which a community of the kind 
can offer for its continuance ; for it is of natives, subjects of the Sultan, 
that those privileged corporations have been, and are still, composed. 
But, at present, all evangelical communities together can point only to 
a few individual natives who have joined them. It is true, that of late 
years, in Armenia and Beyrut, several—and some natives of considera- 
tion—have expressed themselves inclined to come over to evangelical 
Christianity, or to have their children educated in it; but have been 
prevented, chiefly, by the impossibility which the missionaries expe- 
_Tience of granting to such persons protection and safety. And yet it is 
as certain that equality with the ancient corporations must be demanded, 
without the power of exhibiting a sufficient number of persons of whom 
the new corporations are to be composed. But as to the guarantees, 
which they have a right to demand, what Government could and would 
grant them for such a crowd of communities? And, in this unwilling- 
ness the Porte would, beyond all doubt, be confirmed by the solicitations 
of the already existing religious corporations. But, even looking away 
from this, to what disadvantage would Evangelical Christendom, in such 
a state of division, appear beside the ancient Churches ?’ Whatever these 
latter may want in internal life, they form a compact body, holden 
together by Church discipline, liturgy, and the Apostolic-episcopal 
respect of their see, and operate, by the power of Church-unity, still more 
than by the advantage of immemorial possession. 

‘Such are the political reasons which have brought his Majesty to 
the conviction, that, in this business, unity, in the first onset, must be 
the first, the indispensable condition of success for the Evangelical Church. 

‘ But the conviction of his Majesty that, on the present occasion, the 
Evangelic Church must come forward as one in faith, rests ‘essentially 
upon still higher considerations. The shape which Turkish affairs have 
at present assumed—most certainly not without the overruling Provi- 
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dence of God, and especially the political position of England and 
Prussia, in reference thereto—have, for the first time, afforded Evan- 
gelical Christendom the possibility of demanding, as equal child of the 
universal Church of Christ, a position in the cradle of Christianity and 
in the Holy Land, by the side of the primitive Churches of the Kast, 
and in the presence of the Roman Church, which would secure for the 
Gospel a free proclamation, and for the professors of evangelical truth 
free confession and equal protection. The present moment is an era in 
the history of the world ; and accordingly as it is recognised and im- 
proved, the Evangelical Church will be judged by history, and by the 
Almighty. His Majesty entertains not a doubt that the Evangelical 
Church owes it to herself, and to her Lord, at such a moment, and on 
such a theatre, not to present the stumbling-block of her disunion and 
dividedness ; but, on the contrary, the good example of her unity in 
faith, and her union in action. Her object in appearing there, beside 
the elder Church communities, and in the presence of Jews and Maho- 
metans, cannot Le to persecute, to invade, to exclude—not to strive, to 
scatter, to dissolve; her wish cannot be to proclaim to the world her 
mission as a work of hatred and jealousy, but as a message of love, of 
peace, and of concord. How then can it be the will of her Lord that 
she should, for such a purpose, with such words in her mouth, on this 
her first appearance in the Holy Land, unfold the banner of internal 
separation and discord? Are not her missions already, besides being 
the pulse of her common life, so also a witness of the difficulty, in such 
a state of isolation and separation, of founding Churches, properly so 
called, and of forming and conserving Christian nations? And where 
would this internal disease be revealed more sadly than in that land | 
where all Christian opposites are crowded together—in the face of the 
three Patriarchates, and the colony of Rabbies—in sight of the Mosque of 
Omar, and the foundations of the Temple of Jerusalem? Is it not 
much rather in the purpose of God, that, in their missions, the feeling 
of the internal unity and concord of all the members of Evangelical 
Christendom should be kindled? May not, especially at the present 
moment, the favourite thought of the Church’s Lord be this: that, in 
the old land of promise, on the place of his earthly course, not only 
Israel should be led to the knowledge of salvation, but also the indivi- 
dual Evangelical Churches, built upon the everlasting foundation of 
the Gospel, and upon the rock of faith in the Son of the living God— 
forgetting their divisions, remembering their unity—should offer to each 
other, over the cradle and the grave of the Redeemer, the hand of peace 
and concord ? 

‘ His Majesty, for his part, will not hesitate, on this occasion, in full 
confidence to hold out his hand to the Episcopal Church of England, 
‘which combines, with Evangelical principles, an historic constitution, 
and a Church existence, significant of universality. 

‘ His Majesty, in accordance with Apostolic Catholicity, and in 
expectation of similar dispositions on the part of the English Church, 
entertains no fear in expressing his readiness to allow the clergy and 
missionaries of his National Church, in all mission lands, where @ 
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bishopric of this Church exists, to unite themselves with it; and, for 
this purpose, to obtain for themselves Episcopal ordination, which the 
English Church requires for admission to an office, His Majesty will 
take care that such ordination shall always be acknowledged and 
respected in his dominions. 

‘In the Holy Land in particular, his Majesty is determined to do 
every thing which can, on Christian principles, be required, in order 
that united labours may be possible. The English Church is there in 
possession of an ecclesiastical foundation on the Mount Zion, and his 
Majesty considers it to be the duty of all Evangelical princes and com- 
munities to join this foundation, as the beginning and central point of 
conjoined operations ; for his Majesty regards this as a ground of great 
hope for the futurity of Evangelical Christendom. In the first place, 
their missions acquire thereby, throughout the extent of the whole 
Turkish empire, and in the primitive habitations of Christianity, a 
visible centre and a living lever, whose power, once set in motion, will 
soon make itself felt even to Abyssinia and Armenia. But besides this, 
another object of the utmost importance, and most earnestly to be 
desired, will also be attained. In the simplest manner possible, a Chris- 
tian neutral-ground will be acquired, far removed beyond the bounds of 
narrowing nationality; and upon which, with God’s blessing, by the 
conjoined operations of believing love, a gradual union of Evangelical 
Christians may be prepared with greater facility than under any other 
circumstances. 

‘ Of course, it cannot be his Majesty’s intention by such an union to 
sacrifice or endanger the independent existence of the National Church 
of his country. According to his Majesty’s view, an evangelic, true, and 
living representation of Catholicity, is that only which supposes this 
unity to be upholden by the divinely-ordained multiplicity of tongues 
and peoples, and in accordance with the individuality and historic 
development of each several nation and country. Every national Church 
has, without doubt, like the people belonging to it, its own peculiar 
vocation in the great order and unfolding of the kingdom of God. Yea, 
every narrower, smaller Christian community in a Christian land, has, 
undoubtedly, in like manner, the vocation and the duty to seek within 
the circle of the universal Church, a peculiar sphere for the extension of 
love, and for which a particular opportunity, and a particular blessing, 
are given to her. 

: ©But especially his Majesty, as German Prince, and King of his 
country, is penetrated with the liveliest persuasion, that the Evangelical 
Christendom of the German people is called to occupy an independent 
position in every representation of such Evangelic-apostolic Catholicity 
as long as the Word of God is proclaimed in German speech, and his 
praise sung in the German tongue. His Majesty lives in the hope, 
especially that in the present century, the position of the Evangelical 
Christendom of Germany, as soon as it becomes conscious of its vocation, 
will hold a position proportionate to the general intellectual and poli- 
tical position of that people, from whom, three hundred years ago, the 
blessed work of the Reformation of the Church proceeded. 

PP2 
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‘In accordance with these convictions, the above-mentioned confi- 
dential conference must be governed by two leading principles. The 
one, the utmost possible unity of operation and labour in the Turkish 
empire, and especially in the Holy Land; the other, regard to the 
independent existence of the Evangelical German Church, and to the 
individuality of the German people. 

‘ Tuat THE Enciish CaurcH ERECT A BisHoPRIc oF ITs OWN at Jeru- 
salem, the King’s Majesty regards as first condition and beginning of 
combined operations. The foundation appears already laid, as it were, 
by a special Providence. The first-fruits of the Mission in Jerusalem 
warrant the fairest hopes. Its suspension and present melancholy con- 
dition* seem to render an Episcopal arrangement in that place advisable 
and of urgent necessity. Nothing but Episcopal superintendence and 
decision on the spot can be of any use ; the subjection of the Mission to 
a see at Malta would not appear to his Majesty either a satisfactory or a 
truly apostolic arrangement. 

‘ The Bishopric to be erected at Jerusalem would, therefore, connect 
itself with the foundation and buildings already begun on the Mount 
Zion, and comprehend all Evangelical Christians willing to take part in 
it. The high-minded sentiments expressed very lately at a meeting of 
the friends of the Church of England, at which the Venerable Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided, appear to his Majesty a certain pledge, 
that the idea so truly Christian, and for the present times so necessary, 
of founding firm Churches in Mission countries, will in this matter also 
be realized in a manner worthy of the object. His Majesty is willing 
and disposed, when a Bishopric of this kind is founded, to allow one or 
more clergy and missionaries of his subjects, for the sake of the Jewish 
converts who speak German, and for the benefit of the Evangelical 
Christians of the German language, to join this episcopal arrangement. 
As a manifestation of his sentiments, his Majesty will readily allow such 
persons to obtain ordination from the English Church. His Majesty 
especially desires to see this take place in Jerusalem itself. 

‘ With respect to the position of the Privy Counsellor of Legation, 
his Majesty herewith empowers him, under the before-mentioned condi- 
tions, to confer confidentially with the heads of the English Church. 

‘ With these instructions, the King’s Envoy left Sans Souci on the 
8th of June, 1841.’” 





* * Alluding to the time when the British Consul and others left Jerusalem in 
consequence of the war.’ 
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Thoughts on the Proposed Dissolution of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, suggested for the Consideration of the Members. Bya 
MemsBer oF THE CommiTree. London: Rivingtons. Cam- 
bridge: Stevenson. 1845. 


WE cannot conceal our unqualified apprehension, that the step 
contemplated by the executive of the Camden Society is one 
which reaches farther, and is more important in many bearings, 
than, perhaps, its Committee at present contemplate. We can 
speak, then, of this Society entirely ab eatra: and we desire to be 
among the first to acknowledge how entirely and frankly we 
sympathize with its main object; an object which, apart from 
many peculiarities, and even some petulance perhaps, it has most 
usefully carried out. It is now high time, and we do so the 
rather because opposite views on some points have appeared 
in these pages, to acknowledge that the Camden Society has 
borne a willing witness against the cold, irreligious, grasping, 
rationalizing spirit of our own unhappy days. Its active 
members have nobly sacrificed much of peace and worldly 
advantages to what they, and in the main rightly, conceive 
the path of duty: they have acquired immense stores of a 
peculiar learning, and they have unquestionably done that for 
the Church of England which has never been done since the 
Reformation. The Camden Society has successfully vindicated 
for the Church of England its unbroken connexion with the 
ancient Catholic body ; it has shown practically, and by a reference 
to facts, that the best way to make our own Church dignified 
and impressive upon the better part of man, his spiritual nature, 
is to bring out in the details and circumstances of worship, a 
heavenly spirit, costliness, and, above all, reality. It has 
watched against and prevented much profanity and irreverence ; 
it has cultivated and formed a rising school of Christian artists, 
men who pursue their calling in a religious spirit: it has called 
out noble deeds of munificence and self-denial: it has enlisted 
in the service of the Church zeal and activity, which, without 
its auspices, would have been frittered away in unworthy pur- 
suits; and all this apart from a cold, technical and wxsthetical, and 
merely antiquarian skill. It has gained extensive confidence ; 
and this, as it is high praise, would have been impossible, unless 
there had been something very noble in its main purpose and 
aim. ‘The very fact. of its remarkable success is a significant 
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proof that it has, under a single phase, done the Church’s 
work. 

That all this expanding sphere of usefulness should be at once 
destroyed is a very serious thing—serious, that is, for the Church 
itself. For the Church practically to disavow and denounce 
this Society, amounts to an admission that all these works are 
not of the Church, foreign from its spirit, and matters not only 
indifferent, but worthless, for a Christian Society to entertain and 
pursue. This would be a very distressing conclusion to many 
earnest minds among us, who have not the slightest sympathy 
with the peculiar eccentricities of individual tempers. But we 
take the question on the very highest grounds, when we ask, 
What are the peculiar reasons which now render imperative or 
expedient the dissolution of a body, with such undeniable wit- 
nesses to its spirit in the main ? 

The implied and expressed withdrawal of confidence by 
authorities, to whom its Committee is pledged in certain ties of 
obedience and respect. And yet what does this lack of con- 
fidence amount to? To faults found with certain details, not to 
its main object. This is one view of the subject. But let the 
Committee think whether, after all, with such extensive objects 
and successes, they are bound by this technical view of defe- 
rence to supposed authorities. Of course, in a healthy state of 
the Church, such a view ought to prevail. But is the Church 
of England in such a positive condition? Is not its de facto 
position one of anomalous duties and responsibilities? Are we 
not all, more or less, thrown upon individual, rather than 
corporate duties? Such may be, and is, an unhealthy and 
transitional state ; but it is our condition in Providence: it is one 
in which we can no longer, much as we may desire it, act upon 
simple and comprehensive theories. If the living authorities of 
the Church did, as a fact,—or rather if they could, for we 
question not so much their will as their power,—execute all the 
Church’s work, there would be no occasion for self-originated 
exertions. But we must take things as we find them. If we 
are convinced that we are acting in the Church’s spirit, and in 
dutiful obedience to its laws, and doing the Church's work, 
these are opportunities and advantages mercifully thrown with- 
in our grasp, not lightly to be foregone. Our duties to dormant 
authorities are not the same as those to energetic ones. To 
abandon a course of usefulness from contingent perplexities, is 
other than an exercise of faith: it is.a tacit admission that 
objections, which we know to be worthless, are, and ought to 
be, influential. It is not our duty to yield to aggressive influ- 
ences, nor to admit their weight. Neither is it quite fair, even 
to those who are forced to condemn the Camden Society, to 
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construe such condemnation too rigidly and technically. Great 
allowances must be made for those compromises which the best 
of men are forced to submit to; and we must not press too 
closely, or scrutinize too rigidly, what is extorted from them 
under such circumstances. 

We are much mistaken, too, if the objections which certain 
parties had taken to these details were not fast vanishing. In 
point of fact, the Committee, in discontinuing their publications, 
such as the Ecclesiologist, had well nigh divested themselves of 
every thing in their proceedings calculated to give offence. That 
they were in the main sympathized with by a very large body 
of Churchmen, is notorious; witness the names proposed for 
membership at the very meeting which announced the Com- 
mittee’s proposal. And that their usefulness was not at all 
diminished, is clear from the applications for advice from various 
quarters up to the last moment. 

Besides, the Camden Society formed a home and a life for 
those whom we should be sorry to see detached from their duties 
hitherto cheerfully paid to the Church of their baptism. With 
a rival communion adopting the same principles of action, and 
holding out formidable solicitations and engaging promises of 
sympathy, we should deplore the additional confidence which 
the breaking up of such a school as this Society has formed 
would afford to the Anglo-Roman body in England. Zeal and 
munificence, which is now spent upon us, might be offered to 
others, who would feel no scruples in attracting and absorbing it. 
We might be converting what, at the worst, is but a harmless 
and unprofitable speculation among ourselves into a compact 
and energetic hostility against us. 

And however pure and high-minded the motives which have 
suggested a dissolution, the world will be tardy in admitting 
them. The world will attribute it to disappointed activity—to per- 
sonal pique—to popular clamour—and to such unworthy motives. 
The dissolution must wear an unreal look, as it bears the marks 
of palpable haste ; it must seem as though there were some 
personal motive held back—concealed, yet influential. It is 
easy enough to resign a post of usefulness because troublesome, 
but our probation may be to untie the knot, or to bear it, how- 
ever galling, not to cut it. We think, then, that the Committee 
are bound either to reconsider their proposed step, or to take 
measures for reconstructing the Society on such a foundation as, 
admitting the fcrce of present duties, and the inadequacy of 
present means to fulfil them, shall effectually prevent such a 
conflict of expediency for the future. For it is unquestionable 
—and this consideration has not had its full, or any, weight— 
that the great body of its non-resident members have no duties 
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whatever towards University or other authorities, which press 
with such conscientious stringency on the present executive 
Committee. 

Of the pamphlet which has occasioned these remarks, we have 
not much to say, except that, with some rather superfluous tran- 
scendentalism, it fairly enough represents the views which 
influenced the suggested dissolution. It does not pretend to 
suggest any future course: except the paradox, that the present 
objects of the Society will be best discharged, by its ceasing to 
do anything. A corporate existence has been the secret of its 
present success: individually, its members can do less than 
nothing. We are very sorry that the writer has been betrayed, 
at p. 7, into a piece of what looks like irreverence: but this 
comes of fine writing. 


Utilitarianism Unmasked. A Letter to the Rev. M. A. Gathercole, 
on the Life, Death, and Philosophy, of Jeremy Bentham. By the 
Rev. Joun F. Cotts, D.D. London: Bell. 1844. 


Ir Jeremy Bentham had been a good man, instead of what he 
was, he could not have had a meaner attack upon him than this 
pamphlet. The fact really elevates him: Jeremy Bentham 
seems to stand on high ground after reading a few pages; such 
extreme pettiness, littleness, tenuity, pervades all Dr. Colls 
has to say. There is an extravagant inferiority in the perform- 
ance. “he reminiscences are of an extremely immoderate paltri- 
ness, that exceeds, we think, anything we ever saw in the anecdote 
department. The issues of an unfriendly memory are apt to 
be small: these are the very smallest specimens of this small 
species. ‘The author goes on, page after page, in this way, with 
imperturbable gravity, and utter unconsciousness of the exhi- 
bition he is making of himself. A style of unwearied, unbroken 
inflation bears him along. The materials are almost too poor 
even to be ludicrous. It is only occasionally that they rise to 
that level. £.g. the comments on the early affectionate period 
of his intercourse with Bentham :— 

‘ I will not, however, do his memory so much injustice, as to 
‘ refuse to admit that, during the first few years of my residence 
‘ with him, he took every pains to impress me with a love and 
‘ even a reverence for his character and talents, treating me with 
‘almost parental kindness, and frequently speaking of me as 
£ * his own boy ;” while, in his notes to me during my occasional 
‘ absence from the “ Hermitage,” I was often so prime a favourite 
‘ with him as to be addressed as his “ Ever dear Jack!” But I 
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‘never could bring my heart thoroughly to respond to these 
‘ ostensible marks of endearment ; since I always fancied I could 
‘ discover, under the guise of all this external friendship, “ the 
‘ selfish motive” by which, it appears, he subsequently confessed that 
' “ conduct towards others was almost invariably governed.’ 
—P. 12. 

Again :—‘ When at Ford Abbey, he would frequently, in the 
‘ morning, before breakfast, play at “ Fives” with me, in an inner 
‘ hall, well adapted for the purpose, at the farther end of what 
‘used to be called “the Monk’s Walk.” This was a favourite 
‘ game both at Merchant Taylors’ and at Westminster School ; 
‘ but when he was at the latter—the “seminary of sound learn- 
‘ ing,” (as he used ironically to call it)—he was too young and 
‘ too puny a boy to take a part in such amusements: so slender 
‘and delicate, indeed, was he in those days, (as I have often 
‘heard him say,) that, in going up and down stairs even, he 
* could only manage one step at a time; though when I first 
‘ knew him, which must have been when he was about seventy 
* years of age, he was active, hale, and strong: however, when 
‘ playing with one so many years my senior, I felt that I 
‘ ought to put the curb upon my inclination; and so, generally, 
‘allowed him to be the winner. But, once or twice, I was 
‘ inconsiderate enough, in the ardour of the contest, to return 
‘ his balls so quickly, as to become myself the victor. I tried to 
‘ wear the laurels which I had so fairly won, with as much mo- 
‘ desty as a lad of fifteen or sixteen could, under these circum- 
‘stances, be supposed to assume: nevertheless, the palm of 
‘ superiority, on the part of my grey-headed antagonist, was 
‘ yielded with a very indifferent grace. —Pp. 13, 14. 

Another ‘trial of corporeal agility’ follows:—‘ In this in- 
‘ stance, the most accomplished and beautiful lady (as I thought, 
‘in those days, my eyes had ever seen) had the satisfaction of 
‘beating him by the superior swiftness of her foot. The fair 
‘ heroine was no other than Lady Romilly, who, with her amiable 
‘daughter and Sir Samuel, were then on a visit to their old 
‘ friend for a few days during the long vacation. Bentham had 
‘ challenged her ladyship to run with him to the end of the lon, 
‘ gravel-walk in his pleasure-grounds; and, as usual, in the fu 
‘ confidence of his superior strength of body as well as of mind, 
‘ vauntingly insisted that he would be the first to reach the 
‘ goal: the challenge was at once accepted, and, at a given sig- 
“* nal, they set off together ; but “so light a foot could ne’er wear 
‘out the everlasting flint.” Her ladyship took the lead at 
“the first bound, and completely distanced her pursuer before 
‘ they had run through half the course, in spite of the most stre- 
‘nuous efforts of her facetious host to get before her, aided and 
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‘ assisted at every step by his right-hand man and faithful aide- 
‘ de-camp, “ Dapple.”* A hearty laugh, as you may imagine, was 
‘ one of the consequences of the defeat ; though, when the van- 
‘ quished hero came to a stand-still, he was too busy with his 
‘ pocket-handkerchief to allow the lookers-on to take particular 
‘ notice of the effect which her ladyship’s superior fleetness had 
‘ wrought upon him.’—Pp. 14, 15. 

Senth~nery small, indeed! Surely anecdote never descended 
lower than to dwell with real satisfied revenge on the fact, that 
Bentham was beaten by a lady in running, and was once vexed 
when he was beaten at fives. 


Sermons, chiefly designed to show the Practical Working of Faith. 
By the Ree. Futwar Wiuu1am Fow te, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, Rector of Allington, and Perpetual Curate of Amesbury. 
London: Burns. 1845. 


Mr. Fow.e puts good plain common sense into good plain 
English; and some prevailing faults of the day are exposed 
with much truth and force. At the same time there is such 
earnestness and sincerity in his remonstrances that we cannot 
imagine anybody offended with them. He speaks from his 
heart. He sees that our congregations have fallen into bad 
habits and ways of thinking, e.g. that they do not kneel, and 
do not attend to the prayers, and think only of the sermon; and 
he fairly faces them, and shows them their fault with honest 
clearness and point. We give an extract from the Sermon— 
‘ The House of God the House of Prayer’ :— 


‘ Now, then, let us see what are some of the consequences of thus 
exalting preaching above prayer. The first and most awful one is, that 
we do not pray. I mean, that the greater proportion of our congre- 
gations are not actuated by a spirit of prayer: we are not a praying 
people generally : it cannot be said of us, in the sense in which the 
Lord himself spoke of the converted Paul—“ Behold, he prayeth.” Many 
pray not at all; bear no part in the service, make no response ; say not 
to themselves the prayers which the minister offers up aloud for himself 
and the people, nor so much as utter their “Amen” at the end of them. 
And if these persons do not come to pray, they come either to hear 
the sermon or as a mere matter of form, because, for very shame’s sake, 
they do not like always to stay away. Does any one ask for a proof of 
this assertion, too—that the congregation generally do not pray when 
they come to church? Take that which I have already given. If they 


* The appellation given by him to his favourite walking-stick. 
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come to the house of God to pray, why do they not come when there is 
the service of the Church without the sermon? and, with respect to 
those who do not so come, it is a fair assumption that, when they come, 
they do not pray. Another evidence—to my mind a very convincing 
one—that people, generally, do not pray, is, that so few of them kneel. 
I know that some persons cannot do so from illness, or some infirmity, 
and that others cannot from want of room in their pews: to these, of 
course, my present remarks do not apply ; they best know their own 
hindrances, and will, if properly impressed on the subject, agree in opinion 
with me, and feel it to be a real and no trifling source of regret to them, 
that they are not able to carry out their principle in their practice. 
Some persons, too, consider standing to be an attitude of prayer. We 
hear of the Pharisee and the Publican both standing, when the one 
professed to be, and the other really was, praying. And, certainly, 
standing is not such a graceless and prayerless attitude for the suppli- 
cating sinner as sitting: but how a strong, healthy person, who can go 
about his business, or his pleasure, or any of the active concerns of life, 
during the six days of the week, can sit and pray in the house of God on 
the seventh, I cannot comprehend. Iam sure this is not the way in 
which a man would pray for his life: I am sure this is not the way in 
which a father would pray for a son condemned to death: I am sure 
this is not the way in which a man would pray to God, if he prayed at 
all, for a sick child, or some sick friend whom he loved as his own soul : 
I am sure this is not the way in which our Saviour said they were to 
pray, who would obtain power over unclean and evil spirits. We know 
that this was not the way in which that Saviour himself prayed, when 
he was in an agony in the garden, praying for the souls of others ; for 
we are told that he “ fell on his face, and prayed.” Iam sure that none, 
who are in earnest when they pray, will pray sitting, unless they have 
not the power of praying otherwise. There is, in all passions, a sym- 
pathy between the external motions of the body and the internal emotions 
of the soul. It would be easy to point out instances of this which 
every one would immediately understand and acknowledge ; but it would 
call me off too much from the direct object of my present remarks : 
suffice it to say, that the mind instantly and involuntarily admits the 
close affinity that subsists between certain affections of the mind and the 
corresponding inclinations of the body. To make this intelligible to 
every one—Saul, who wasted the Church of Christ, was suddenly arrested, 
as he was journeying to Damascus, by a miraculous manifestation of 
that Jesus whom he persecuted. “ He fell to the earth,” “trembling 
and astonished :” “he was three days without sight, and neither did eat 
nor drink.” “And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named 
Ananias ;” “and the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the street 
which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one 
called Saul of Tarsus ; for, behold, he prayeth.” Now suppose a painter, 
wishing to represent this striking subject, were to select the moment 
when Saul, under deep conviction of sin and the agony of an awakened 
conscience, was earnestly pouring forth his soul unto God in prayer ; 
and suppose that, when this picture was shown to us, we were to see this 
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same Saul, instead of kneeling, sitting on a chair or a bench—would not 
the most thoughtless and uninformed exclaim at the absurdity of the 
painter, and declare that nothing else could have been so contrary to 
nature and common sense? Yes, every one would say so; and, in‘so 
doing, he would be speaking the language of nature and common sense. 
Every person who is joining in the prayers of the Church, ought to con- 
sider that he is praying, as Saul was, for the forgiveness of his sins, the 
grace and the mercy of God, and the salvation of his soul ; and nature 
and common sense will say, that no man can really be under such an 
impression, and yet be sitting carelessly and unconcerned on his seat. 
And I would be content to take the honest answer of one of these careless 
sitters to this simple question—Can you say, before God and your con- 
science, that you have been joining, devoutly, heart and tongue and soul, 
this day, in the prayers which have been offered up to God for yourselves 
and for your fellow-worshippers and for all mankind? I am sure that 
the honest answer would not be, “ Yes ;” for nature and common sense 
are against it. And I say that this is one proof, among many others, 
that one of the consequences of setting up preaching above praying— 
making the house of God an house of preaching, not of prayer—is, that 
men do not pray. —Pp. 219—226. 


Results of Reading. By J. Stamrorp Caupwe.., M.A. 


Barrister at Law. London: Murray. 1843. 


Anp certainly if such are—as in a sense they are—the results 
of reading, most fully do they confirm the deep saying of 
Scripture, ‘ of making many books there is no end; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh,’ and a desolation of the heart 
too. Mr. Caldwell ought to have prefixed to his collection 


Milton’s lines, 
* Many books, 
Wise men have said, are wearisome ; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
* * * . 


Uncertain and unsettled still remains— 
Deep versed in books and shallow in himself.’ 


This work is a mere emptying of an (other than) extensive - 
reader’s common-place re: a cento of quotations from every 

imaginable source lying within the range of an ordinary and 
desultory reader. If the volume be intended as an index of 
Mr. Caldwell’s research, we cannot think it very extraordinary : 
the books are not rare—the quotations are rather plentiful than 
judicious—and a stitcher of purpurei panni might, we think, have 
produced a much more showy patchwork than Mr. Caldwell’s. 
Though France, Germany, Italy, England, Greece, and Rome, 
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have been ransacked, some of the best and most accessible 
‘ striking passages’ have been omitted; and the excuse that they 
are too common for selection, will hardly be urged by Mr. Cald- 
well, for while quotations abound from such distant sources as 
Sir Walter Scott and Shakespeare, Paley and the Spectator, Pope 
and Byron, Jeremy Taylor and Tom Moore, (the perusal of the 
present volume must be our excuse for this last grotesque colloca- 
tion,) we can hardly award the questionable praise of extensive 
reading, or of judicious taste, to one who quotes Hooker once— 
Clarendon not at all—Spenser once(under the name of Spencer)— 
Wordsworth never, and of the whole range of Elizabethan 
dramatists only Shirley and Heywood, and each at second-hand. 
We are quite aware that Mr. Caldwell is not to be blamed for 
not having read everything, but when we have to pay for 
reprinting ‘ O fortunatos nimium,’ &c. ; ‘O woman, in our hours 
of ease;’ ‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps,’ &c.; we have a 
right to say that something a little less common-place would 
not have offended us. 

But we have a far graver objection to urge against Mr. Cald- 
well than his narrow, as it seems to us, range of literature. 
From the whole class of ‘Elegant Extracts’ we turn with a 
decided aversion—not so much because, as in the case of Enfield’s 
Speaker, at once the most popular and mischievous of school-books, 
they happen to be the easy manufacture of some Socinian hack 
compiler, but also in the way of principle, and that upon more 
accounts than one. ‘These books of extracts, in so far as they 
have any proper use or meaning, are a practical embodiment of 
moral eclecticism. They seem to teach that, be a writer earnest 
or a scoffer—be he Jew or Turk—orthodox or heretic, so that he 
have written a well-turned or a fine-sounding stanza or sentence, 
it all comes to the same thing. And yet more; be the senti- 
ment what it may, so that a passage sets well and sparkles bril- 
liantly, the lesson which it conveys is altogether unimportant. 
Hence it is, that, unless Mr. Caldwell means one half of his 
quotations in the sense of an Expurgatorial Index, which was 
our first impression, we cannot divine his principle of selection. 
His classification under heads is illogical, because incomplete 
and inexhaustive; and the passages are so manifestly incon- 
sistent in piety, reason, and taste, that no principle, save the 
wildest eclecticism, can reconcile them into an harmonious or 2 
definite whole. We were once inclined to give Mr. Caldwell 
the benefit of this obvious difficulty, and to take the ‘ Results of 
Reading’ as a jest upon general reading, though somewhat of the 
coldest: we could not have imagined that any man could have 
strung together pig-nuts and pearls with such hopeless uncon- 
sciousness of ail congruity. We cannot understand the morbid 
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taste to which the laystall and incense seem to be equally 
delightful. And yet that we are not- misrepresenting our 
author, let him announce his own notion of his book :— 

‘ The test of good judgment, in the selection, will be, not how much 
might have been advantageously added, but what ought to have been 
left out’ —Preface, p. vi. 

Ought to have been left out! Why in extracts about religion, 
either Jeremy Taylor, or Dr. Channing, (chap. iv.); either Dr. 
Price, p. 10, or Bishop Jebb, p. 14; and to quote in the same 
chapter S. Matthew, the prophet Micah, Swift, Madame de 
Staél, Franklin, Locke, Lady M. W. Montagu, as all of the 
same apparent authority, and all eanely accredited teachers and 
guides, does seem hideous folly, to apply the very lightest con- 

emnation to it. Hume and Bishop Butler appear as parallel 

uides at p. 11, and Channing and Bishop Butler at p. 35; 
Gibbon's sneer about the rebuilding of Jerusalem (which we do 
hope that Mr. Caldwell copies with a happy though singular 
ignorance of its meaning) bears company with one of Johnson’s 
noble sayings at p. 61; Channing (!) Chubb (!!) and Bishop 
Butler, divide p.64; Shaftesbury and Boyle are pendents to 
each other on the next page; Hume pairs off with Sir Thomas 
Brown, at p. 206; and at p. 201 we caught William Wilberforce 
poussetting to Sam Foote, the buffoon. When all this infelicitous 
collocation is the staple of the book, we have a right to charge 
one who reads to so little purpose either with the dullest igno- 
rance, or with a total absence of a healthy state of mind. hile 
Burke, Butler, and Byron (the alliteration is not our own) 
are produced as in the same measure forcible and respectable 
authorities for—the truth of Christianity, at pp. 69, 70; and 
in a chapter headed, ‘ Woman,’ Byron in Beppo—Voltaire— 
Rousseau—Don Juan—and such sayings as ‘ He comes too 
near,’ &c. p. 106, are selected with the greatest nonchalance as 
a fitting supplement to Sherlock, Barrow, Taylor, and Sir 
Thomas More, in the previous chapters: this argues an auda- 
cious disregard of propriety which we are bound to condemn 
with great severity. 

But to crown all, we hardly know how to express our intense 
disgust at finding the passage, ‘ My son, despise not thou the 
chastening,’ &c. succeeded, in the very next line, by a quotation 
from the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise,’ p. 185. ‘This almost reminds us 
of one of the most detestably wicked books which we ever saw, a 
manual for the use of a London meeting-house,* in which the 





* A Sunday Manual used atthe chapel in Beaumont-square, Mile End Old Town. 
London: Allman, 1840. This place was built and endowed by the late Mr. Barber 
Beaumont ; he also compiled this frightful ‘ manual.’ 
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Scripture Lessons of the Church were travestied by a course of 
successive extracts from the Psalms, the Epistle to the Romans, 
Confucius, Isocrates, Epicurus, Seneca, Cicero, and the Koran ; 
the hymns of this blasphemous collection being choice bits 
from the New Version, Dr. Watts, Pope’s Universal Prayer, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and Dr. Bowring. After the like fashion, as we 
stuff a roll of paper into a packing-case to keep things from 
shaking, we sometimes find in Mr. Caldwell a text of Holy Scrip- 
ture crammed into the midst of his heterogeneous farrago, for a 
sort of make-weight ; as at page 216, ‘ Offer the sacrifice of right- 
eousness,’ &c. to which, as no reference is made, perhaps the 
selector did not know that it occurs in the Bible. 

On the whole, we cannot but consider the ‘ Results of 
Reading’ a very melancholy publication indeed, and significant 
withal. Indiscriminate reading, without the corrective influence 
of a living interpreter, is a most dangerous pursuit. We trust that 
Mr. Caldwell, personally, has not suffered so much as we might 
almost anticipate ; but we would as soon trust a young man in 
all the profligacy of London life, as turn him loose into a large 
library, with no other guide than half-cultivated and irregulated 
taste and feeling. A mere literary life, a lounging connoisseur- 
ship in sentences and periods, nay, a tasteful culling out of showy 
morality and luscious verses, is the worst possible education for 
a Christian; for the student, the practice is suicidal. It is the 
sensualism of the intellect thus to toy with the seductions of 
books, as mere books. The homo unius libri is a proverb for 
training the mind into sinewy strength; and nothing tends so 
much to enfeeble the higher powers of the soul as that indis- 
criminate diet, with all its enervating and corrupting virus, 
in which the dilettantism of reading, only for reading’s sake, 
indulges. No man can range from Bishop Butler to Gram- 
mont, from the Bible to Lord Byron, from Chesterfield to 
Cudworth, which is Mr. Caldwell’s avowed habit, and fancy 
that he finds— 


‘Sermons in stones, and good jn every thing.’ 


The stern realities of truath—the inflexible —— and contra- 


diction existing between the work of the Holy Spirit in the writings 
of God’s servants and priests, and doctors of the Church, such as 
Taylor and Butler, and the Satanic splendours of a Rousseau or 
a Byron—the moral sense—the severe rule of mental discipline, 
all these things are lost, or at least grievously perilled, by pro- 
miscuous reading. Intellectual defilements are akin to moral and 
physical ones, and there is an austere chastity, a reserved and 
chary temperance, to be observed, as in the pleasures of the 
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world, so in the perusal of books. It is with man’s soul as with 
man’s body,— 

* Of all God’s workes, which doe this worlde adorne, 

There is no one more faire and excellent 

—both for power and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in sober government ; 
But none than it more foule and indecent, 
Distempered through misrule and passions base; 
It grows a monster, and incontinent, 
Doth lose his dignity and native grace.’—SPENsER. 


—_— 





Abstinence in all things is the rule of Heaven to a corrupt 
and tempted nature; and we think that a very anti-christian 
spirit is creeping over what is called the literary world, the 
more dangerous because the more subtle, and in a sense beau- 
tiful. Indifference to dogmatic truth—syncretism in matters 
of taste—a pseudo-eclecticism in religion, which, under the 
taking guise of doing justice to, and allowing the truth of, 
every point in dispute, practically annihilates the one faith in all 
controversies—a relish for esthetic beauty, apart from morality 
and holiness ;—all these are but signs, in very different quarters, 
of a growing temper of the age, which, in its measure, must 
have influenced the compilation of Mr. Caldwell’s volume, and 
it is upon this ground that we have spoken of its tendency. We 
commend to Mr. Caldwell’s notice a true passage from a true 
poet * of our times :— 


* A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind,) 
And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty, seeing not 
That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sunder’d without tears.’ 


After saying which it may seem superfluous to go through 
the merely literary mistakes of the ‘ Results of Reading,’ such 
as a quotation from ‘ Bland’s Oxford Prize Poem,’ p. 112,—a 
work unchronicled in the annals of the Newdigate; another, at 
p. 45, from ‘ Bampton Lectures, by Mr. Grey, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester.’ Mr. Robert Gray preached the Bampton Lec- 
ture in 1796, but he was afterwards Bishop of Bristol, and not 
of Gloucester. At p. 104 a line,—‘ A lover's eyes will gaze an 
eagle blind,—is given from ‘ Measure for Measure ;’ it occurs 
in ‘ Love's Labour ’s Lost,’ act iv. sc. 3; and at p. 278, is 
quoted from the ‘Comus’ a passage beginning, ‘ On the tawny 
sands and shores,’ which is not to be found in the Comus, or in 
any of Milton’s poems. 





* Tennyson. 
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Numberless other inaccuracies of Mr. Caldwell, were they 
worth the trouble, might be exposed; but to track quotations, of 
which the ordinary references are not more explicit than 
‘ Sherlock,’ or ‘ Paley,’ or ‘Cudworth,’ or ‘La Bruyére,’ or 
‘ Racine,’ or ‘ Stillingfleet,’ or ‘Sir William Temple,’ is but a 
‘bootless bene. A very cursory perusal detected those which 
we have produced: and we always, from experience, suspect 
general unfaithfulness in references, where edition, chapter, 
and verse, are suppressed. 

Much the same judgment may be passed on a work similar in 
design and execution, ‘ Literary Extracts,’ by John Poynder, 
Esq., which has the grave fault of tediousness to the amount of 
two volumes instead of one. 


Specimens of the Early-German Christian Poetry of the Highth and 
Ninth Centuries. Witha Literal Translation, and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes. By Enwarp H. Dewar, M.A. of Ezeter 
College, — Chaplain to the British Residents at Hamburg. 
London: Burns. Oxford: Parker. Hamburg: Nestler and 
Melle. 1845. 


Tuat this very remarkable work has reached us late in the 
quarter must be our excuse for giving but a brief account of 
its contents. It is the first time that a knowledge of these, the 
earliest poetical compositions extant in the old German language, 
has been introduced into England. Apart from their anti- 
quarian value, the selections are in themselves curious, as dis- 
playing that deep, and much neglected principle of missionary 
teaching, which, by a recognised economy, adopted the poetical 
temperaments of the Scandinavian tribes as the formal ground- 
work of Evangelical instruction. There are evident traces that, 
as in the Nibelungen, the old legends of the Skalds were clothed 
upon with the lives of the saints, and the great deeds of Chris- 
tian heroism. And we suspect that the mutual influences of 
heathenism and Christianity have not been sufficiently traced. 
We have heard that the best accounts of the old Teutonic 
mythology are to be found in a work of the Danish divine Grundt- 
vig, whose History of Northern Mythology ought to be trans- 
lated. It is quoted more than once by bie: Riess Digby. 
Very great credit is due to Mr. Dewar, who seems to be a ripe 
scholar in this valuable branch of literature, for indicating and 
commencing the working of this mine. The present poems are 
gnomic in form, but very pictorial and graphic, from a habit of 
NO, XLVIII.—N.8, QQ 
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dwelling minutely on the separate details of the Gospel history ; 
with somewhat of that patient and accurate minuteness which 
is so remarkable in the austere school of early German art in 
its pictorial development. ‘They remind us—and we are but 
pursuing Winckelmann’s analogy of the sister arts—of the ela- 
borate severity of the old scriptural paintings on wood, which 
have the sharp outlines and rich colouring of enamel. Mr. 
Dewar has added some learned notes in usum tironum. We are 
not quite satisfied with Mr. Dewar’s assumption of the Pelasgic 
origin of the Scandinavian people. We do not say that it is 
not so, but we want something more than an allusion to this 
view as a fact, at least in times when Pelasgic is so often used 
synonymously with that of which we are altogether ignorant. 
While Mr. Dewar is before us, we may mention that another 
of his works, ‘German Protestantism,’ published in this country, 
which we have had occasion favourably to notice, has been 
thought worthy of a long and elaborate notice by Dr. Neander, 
unquestionably the most able diyine of Protestant Germany, in 
the ‘ Berliner Jahrbiicher fiir Wissen schaftliche Kritik.’ He 
makes the objection which every German would make, avow- 
ing the principle (the right of private judgment) ;—granting the 
existing state of theology and religion to be truly described, and 
lamenting it;—but denying Mr. Dewar’s connexion of cause and 


effect. Mr. Dewar has published a reply, which embodying the 


usual arguments, familiar to ourselves, will do much good in 
Germany. 


Beitrage zur Charakteristik der kirchlichen Dinge in Grosbritannien. 
Von Av. Sypow, Hof-und Garnisonsprediger. Erstes Heft, 
enthaltend die Schottische Kirchenfrage. Potsdam. 1844. 


Tuts work derives a very considerable degree of interest from 
the peculiar circumstances under which it appears. The author 
is a distinguished clergyman of the Prussian ‘ Evangelical 
Church,’ holding a high official situation. He was sent, with 
one or two more, by the King of Prussia, to make himself 
acquainted with the doctrines, discipline, and constitution of 
the Churches of Great Britain; with the design, as it was well 
understood, of bringing about a closer approximation between 
the Anglican Church, and that of his own dominions. Pastor 
Sydow directed his attention chiefly to Scotland, and in the 
fulfilment of the objects of his mission, passed some time in that 
country during the crisis of the secession. Upon his return to 
England, he was invited to an interview with the consort of our 
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Severeign, and desired by that prince, who told him that he 
wished for the judgment of an impartial person, and especially 
of a German theologian, to furnish him with his views on the 
subject. The work before us is the answer to this request; 
and it has since (we presume for the information of a yet higher 
personage) been translated into English, though we are not 
aware that this translation is intended for publication. 

The book itself is a laboured and somewhat impassioned 
defence of the Free Secession Church, but would hardly supply 
any additional knowledge to well-informed English readers. 
The preface, on the contrary, is full of interest, and, considering 
the position and influence of the author, and the purpose of his 
visit to Great Britain, is of the very highest importance; and 
indeed we have reasons for believing that it has excited a 
powerful sensation at Berlin. A few extracts will serve to 
show how utterly those happy dreams of approximation are 
dispelled which at one time were entertained in both countries, 
and certainly desired by the sovereign of one. The writer 
begins by accounting for the fact, that the Church of England 
and the communions of Protestant Germany have hitherto had 
no acquaintance with each other. 

‘The cause of this was, on our side, twofold. In the first 
‘ place, we can hardly say that we have a Church, in the full 
‘sense of the word. It is painful to say this, but it is necessary 
‘ that we should no longer deceive ourselves on this point.’ He 
goes on to relate how on two occasions, during his stay in Great 
Britain, he was made deeply sensible of this truth ; first, during 
the discussion of the Bishopric at Jerusalem, and again, when 
consulted by the leaders of the Scottish movement. ‘In such 
‘a state of things, a Christian religious life has, in individuals, 
‘ continued to exist among us; but that part of our holy religion 
‘which consists in communion, with all the energies which our 
‘Lord has attached thereto, that is, the Christianity of the 
‘ Church, has altogether fallen out of our knowledge and expe- 
‘rience. But it is just the knowledge and possession of this 
‘latter which is the strength of the inhabitants of England.’ 
On the other hand, he considers the theology of England, in a 
philosophical point of view, to be far behind that of Germany ; 
and that, for these two reasons, there can at present be but 
little in common between the communions. In the latest 
events in the Scottish Presbyterian Schism, on the contrary, 
he finds a more immediate interest for Germany. ‘I have, 
‘namely, the firm conviction that the time has now arrived, in 
‘which Protestantism must solve the question, which in the 
‘ Reformation was, as it were, passed over and neglected ; namely, 
‘to gain that form of existence as a Cuurcu which is best 
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‘adapted to its nature. The signs of the times point to this 
‘consummation; the events of the times are forcing us to it; 
‘and unless this great work is completed, even the protection 
‘ of the Protestant princes will only bring about more and more, 
‘ the very reverse of that which it is their benevolent intention 
‘to accomplish.’ ‘So far as I can see, the necessity that we 
‘ Protestants should become a Church in the full sense of the word, 
‘is one and the same as, the necessity that Protestantism should 
‘ continue to exist; for without this we shall be beaten by the 
‘ Church of Rome.’ It is towards the accomplishment of this 
design that, in the author’s opinion, ‘the Scottish (free secession) 
‘ Church has a great mission for the futurity of the Protestant 
‘ world.’ But when this Scottish-Prussian Protestant ‘Church’ 
is erected, what will become of the Anglo-Prussian bishopric 
at Jerusalem ? 


Die Kirche von Schottland. Beitrage zu deren Geschichte und 
Beschreibung. Von Dr. K. H. Sack, Professor der Theologie 
zu Bonn. Heidelberg. 1844. . 


AnorTueER work on the same subject, by an author who is alread 
well. known to the German public by a work upon the Church 
of England, published in the year 1818. It takes the same 
favourable view of the Scottish secession as Mr. Sydow’s book; 
but it is more complete as a historical work, and is enriched by a 
literal translation of documents and confessions, which appear 
for the first time in the German language. 


Perran-Zabuloe ; with an Account of the Past and Present State 
of the Oratory of S. Piran in the Sands, and Remarks on its 
Antiquity. By the Rev. Wm. Hasta, B.A., Resident Curate. 
London: Van Voorst. 


Tuis is an interesting little book, written with a reverent spirit 
and considerable knowledge of the subject. Its main object is 
to show that the ancient church of S. Piran is really a British 
building, in opposition to the opinion expressed b Mr. Bloxam, 
that it is of Norman date. e think that Mr. Haslam has 
satisfactorily vindicated its claim to a higher antiquity; though 
some of his arguments are sufficiently inconclusive. For example, 
he endeavours to eke out his reasons for believing that the 
ancient church in Britain was of Eastern origin, by comparing 
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S. Piran’s oratory with the churches described by the Greek 
historians of the age of Constantine. But what are the points 
of similitude? Exactly those which are to be found in every 
Catholic Church in the world, in the West as well as the 
East; namely, a generally symbolical arrangement of plan, with 
significant adaptations for the two great Sacraments. It is in 
the highest degree instructive and interesting to find in this 
ancient church, a Nave and Chancel divided by a rood-screen, 
just as Eusebius has described in the church of S. Paulinus at 
Tyre; but how is this an argument for a closer connexion with 
the East than with the West, when Constantine’s own Basilics 
in Rome have the same characteristic? It is a very strong 
argument for the Catholicity of such an arrangement. Again, 
Mr. Haslam insists repeatedly that the ancient wayside crosses 
in Cornwall are Greek; as if the distinction between the Latin 
and Greek crosses were observed in every detail. Byzantine 
art influenced the whole West, till the time of Cimabue. Greek 
monograms abound in the catacombs at Rome. Exactly such 
crosses as he describes are still to be seen in Italy—Greek 
crosses, if he will—in §S. Petronio at Bologna. Mr. Haslam is 
more successful in showing a connexion between St. Piran’s and 
certain ancient ecclesiastical remains in Jreland. In contending 
that stone may have been used for church-building in Cornwall, 
at an earlier date than it was employed in England by S. 
Paulinus, as described by the Venerable Bede, Mr. Haslam has 
omitted to show that, from the absence of trees, Cornwall could 
never have used wood extensively in the construction of churches 
or houses. We remember to have observed ourselves, in the 
very neighbourhood of Perran-zabuloe, that iron is frequently 
employed where in other counties we should see wood. One of 
the most interesting things in this volume, is the proof that the 
body of S. Piran was entombed in this oratory. We rejoice to 
find that the stone altar-tomb has been restored, and the sacred 
reliques again enshrined. In the fifth century, Christians were 
not afraid of a stone altar, or of a Saint’s body beneath it. 

We are sure that our readers will be much interested in this 
volume; the account of the early Church in Cornwall, the 
description of the encroachments made by the sand on St. Piran’s 
oratory, and of some other Cornish ruins swallowed up by the 
same enemy, and the brief sketch of Church-symbolism, will all 
suggest thoughts, and convey instruction. The book is pub- 
lished at the instance of the members of the Cornwall Royal 
Institution, before whom, at an evening-meeting, its substance 
was read as a paper by the author. It wants retrenchment, 
being diffuse almost to wearisomeness. 
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Der Leipziger Glaubensbekenntnisstreit. Von Jutius Ket. 
Leipzig. 1844. 

Die Leipziger Bekenntnisswirren. Von JOHANNES DEM THEO- 
LoGEN. Grimma. 1844. 

Theologische Zeitbilder. Von Professor Turtte. Leipzig. 1844. 

Zeitschrift fir Protestantismus und Kirche. Von Dr. Harcxss. 
Erlangen. 1844. 

Der rechte Standpunkt. Von Pastor C. B. Konia. Magdeburg. 
1844, 

Berliner Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung. Berlin. 1844. 


One of the most encouraging reflections for those, who from 
time to time have sought and hoped for a reconciliation between 
the Church of Rome and the continental religious bodies which 
have renounced her communion, has ever arisen from the fact, 
that the latter, in casting off much that was bad, and much that 
was good, ceased not to hold a belief in the same creeds which 
the former recognised, and even to constitute them the public 
confession of their faith. With melancholy feelings, therefore, 
do we in these days behold even this ground of hope sinking 
from under our feet. ‘The Athanasian Creed, so highly com- 
mended by Luther and Calvin, has been discarded by the Pro- 
testants of Germany ; the Nicene Creed has fallen into disuse ; 
and from the works before us we learn that even the Apostles’ 
Creed has been rejected, and that in Saxony, the birth-place of 
Protestantism, the cradle of the Reformation, a substitute for it 
has been provided, and used by the Church in one of her most 
solemn rites during the last forty years. 

The rite we speak of is that of Confirmation. The first and 
most unavoidable effect of the Reformation was to diminish the 
reverence with which all those sacred ordinances were regarded, 
the efficacy of which depends upon the priestly and episcopal 
office. The rite of Confirmation accordingly is neither mentioned 
in the Enchiridion, or small catechism of Luther, which for 
two centuries supplied the groundwork of all popular religious 
instruction, nor alluded to in the form for the ministration of 
baptism, which he has appended to it. In Saxony, until the 
year 1773, it was only occasionally and privately administered, 
and then of course not by the proper officer. About that period, 
however, a new cause came into operation, which has gradually 
brought the rite of Confirmation as prominently forward as pre- 
viously it had been thrown into the background. 

Almost the first attacks of Rationalism, which was then be- 
ginning to spread, were directed against the holy sacraments. 
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What could be more wnrational, than to suppose that the Holy 
Ghost would be conveyed by means of water to an unconscious 
infant, and supply a new and divine principle to guide and direct 
its future life and conduct ? On the other hand, it was much 
easier to conceive that a resolution seriously taken 9”d’ solemnly 
expressed by a young person, just arriving at the age when the 
power of reason begins to be fully developed, should exercise a 
strong and lasting influence. Hence the efforts which have 
been made to render Confirmation as imposing a ceremony as 
possible; and the strenuous efforts of the clergy to produce a 
religious excitement in the partakers of the rite, and to make 
them feel, what they are taught to express, solemn vows and 
resolutions to lead a moral and upright life. 

But it was unavoidable that the catechumen should, in addition 
to these promises, make some profession of his belief, and it 
might have been supposed that the Apostles’ Creed would have 
been the most unobjectionable form for this purpose. Not so, 
however; it seems that some of its articles were thought 
unnecessary, some unsuitable, and some probably false. A new 
confession, purporting to be a paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, 
was therefore drawn up by Dr. Rosenmiiller, at that time 
superintendent of the clergy of Leipzig; and this came into 
general use throughout Saxony at the commencement of the 

resent century, and has continued so until the present time. 
t is conceived in the following words :— 


* Having" been early dedicated in baptism to the Christian religion, 
we here declare before God and these witnesses, that we hold the 
doctrine of Jesus to be divine truth, and pledge ourselves to receive 
and follow it, as members of the Christian community. 

‘We believe in God, the almighty Creator, bountiful Preserver, 
and wise Ruler of the whole world, and of our destiny. We make a 
sacred vow: to honour Him all our life as our Father, with reverence 
and obedience, with love and confidence. 

‘ We believe in Jesus Christ, God’s Son, our divine Teacher, Pattern, 
Redeemer, and Lord, who has brought us from error to truth, from 
ignorance to knowledge, from sin and vice to virtue and piety, and 
has sacrificed his own life for us ; who, having risen again, lives and 
reigns in heaven, as Lord and Head of those who honour Him. We 
solemnly vow : to remain faithful to his teaching, to follow his example, 
to obey his commands, to trust in his promises, and by faith and piety 
to render ourselves continually more worthy of the mercy of God, and 
of the blessedness which he has obtained for and secured to us. 

‘ We believe in the Holy Ghost, through whom God guides us, 
supports us in our weakness, and strengthens us in our warfare against 
sin. We solemnly vow :. with his assistance to walk unto our life’s 
end in the path of faith and virtue, with unchangeable fidelity and 
steady perseverance. 
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‘ We believe in a future resurrection, an eternal life after death, 
and a just recompense for good and evil. Mindful of this account, 
and of the judgment which awaits us, we will ever, as Christians, con- 
scientiously discharge the duties of our station; we will be full of love 
towards our neighbours, temperate in the enjoyment of our pleasures, 
patient in our sorrows ; we will ever think and act as Christians ; we 
will thus live, and thus die.’ 


The purpose of this creed is very apparent; it is designed to 
make men what is called religious, without any reference to the 
positive doctrine of Christianity. Vows and promises the cate- 
chumen has to repeat again and again; but he can repeat them 
without believing that Jesus is the only Son of God; that He 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, that He was born of the 
Virgin Mary, that He descended into hell, that He ascended 
into heaven; he is almost taught to disbelieve the personality 
of the Holy Ghost, and the resurrection of the body; and he 
knows nothing of the Holy Catholic Church,* and the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

During the last forty years, then, this has been the Chris- 
tianity which the Protestant inhabitants of Saxony have learned 
to profess. In the early part of the present year a petition 
was presented to the Superintendent of the Clergy by seven 
schoolmasters and teachers of Leipzig, praying him to take 
measures to introduce the Apostles’ Creed in the place of that 
of Rosenmiiller. The clergy were accordingly called together, 
and it appears that a majority were in favour of acceding to the 
request. Unfortunately, however, it speedily became manifest 
that where tares are sowed, we cannot hope to gather wheat. 
During forty years have the inhabitants of Leipzig been prac- 
tically taught that the Apostles’ Creed possesses no value, and, 





* With respect to this article of the Creed the following observations may not be 
out of place. Dr. Pusey, in a letter addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the year 1842, asserted that ‘the Lutherans, on their views, have substituted for 
“the Holy Catholic Church,’’ the words “ a Christian Church,” not in spirit, or in their 
common way of teaching, but actually and literally in the Creed.’ In the letter to 
Dr. Pusey which this accusation elicited from Mr. Abeken, we find the following 
denial of the charge: ¢ On behalf of our Church, and indeed on behalf of any body 
of Christians, that may, correctly or incorrectly, be called Lutheran, I must beg leave 
to contradict and repudiate, positively and without qualification, this fearful charge 
of an alteration of the common Christian creed.’—‘ If you had looked to the autho- 
rized formularies of our Church, .... or to any authoritative edition of Luther’s Cate- 
ehism, you would have found “* One Holy Universal Church.” ’ Now we have before 
us an edition of Luther’s small Catechism, printed in this present year, an exact 
reprint, word for word and letter for letter, of the original edition, preserving even 
the obsolete use of double capitals, and we have also four other copies of the Creed in 
different works ; and in all these we find ‘ eine heilige Christliche Kirche.’ Nor, we 
believe, has this article ever appeared otherwise in that Catechism, which is still used 
in almost every school in Protestant Germany. The word ‘ eine’ may mean ‘ one,’ 
but it is also the indefinite article; as in this case the sense might be doubtful, the; 
German, if it was to express ‘ one,’ ought to have ‘die eine.’ 
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as might have been expected, they have learned the lesson. An 
outcry was raised; and not only the parents of the children 
to be confirmed, not only the children themselves, poured in 
remonstrances against the Apostles’ Creed; but even the town 
council deliberated upon the question, and resolved by a majo- 
rity of fifty-nine against one, that the decision of the clergy 
ought to be rescinded, as an infringement of Protestant religious 
freedom, and a retrograde instead of an onward movement. 
Finally, the minister of public worship interfered, and ordered 
the clergy to make use of Dr. Rosenmiiller’s paraphrase this 
year, while he intimated that he should hereafter issue new 
regulations. In the meantime, the Apostles’ Creed has been 
made the subject of a great many publications, the greater part 
of which are distinguished only by their ultra-rational and un- 
christian tendency. The most deserving of notice is that which 
appeared in Dr. Theile’s ‘Zeitbilder,’ one of the ablest organs 
of moderate Rationalism. He objects principally to those two 
articles in the Apostles’ Creed which state that Jesus Christ 
‘ descended into hell,’ and ‘the resurrection of the body.’ The 
former of these, he maintains, was introduced into the creed in 
the fourth century, and directed against Apollinaris. He omits, 
however, to state, that although the Church may not before that 
time have had occasion to proclaim this article of her faith, the 
doctrine asserted in it is clearly to be found in the writings of 
the Fathers from the commencement, as well in those of Asia 
Minor and Alexandria, as those of Northern Africa and Rome. 
The article of the resurrection of the flesh, on the other hand, is 
contained in many of the earliest forms of the Creed, especially 
in those preserved by Ireneus, Tertullian, and the author of the 
Apostolical Constitutions. * : 

ut there is another point connected with this question, 
which deserves a separate consideration. The German clerg 
are bound by their ordination vow to hold and to teach in accord- 
ance with the symbolical books, 7. ¢. the Confession of Augsburg, 
Melancthon’s Apology, the two Catechisms of Luther, the Arti- 
cles of Schmalkalden, and the Formula Concordiz. It is true, 
that in these books there is contained much which is not con- 
fession of faith; but they, one and all, distinctly assert, that the 
holy Scriptures, and the three Creeds, contain the rule of faith; 
and to these, therefore, the clergy are clearly bound to adhere. 
How far, then, do they feel and acknowledge this obligation ? 
The last two works on our list may help us to a solution of 
this question; and they are highly valuable, because they pre- 





* Bingham, x. 4. 
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sent to us the opinions and principles, not of single and isolated 
writers, but of a powerful and organized party. 

It appears that there is an association, consisting principally 
of clergymen, which has assumed the name of ‘ Protestant 
Friends.’ They hold two meetings annually at Kéthen, the 
point at which the railroad from Berlin falls into that which 
connects Magdeburg, Halle, Leipzig, and Dresden. At these 
meetings, which are open to every comer, theological subjects 
are discussed, and lectures delivered. ‘The Protestant Friends 
have also offered prizes for the best essays, and have, moreover, 
established a newspaper. Their last meeting, which was held 
on Whitmonday of the last year, was attended by Professor 
Guerike, who shortly afterwards published in the ‘ Berliner 
Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung,’ a report of the proceedings. 
The work of Pastor Konig has lately appeared in reply. 

Dr. Guerike, well known as the author of, perhaps, the best 
ecclesiastical history in the German language, is one of the 
few Protestant theologians who appear to be animated with a 
living zeal for the faith which they profess. A strict defender 
of genuine Lutheranism, he submitted to be deprived of his 
theological professorship at Halle, rather than abandon his oppo- 
sition to the union with the Calvinists which was effected by 
the late king. Pastor Konig is one of the originators of the 
association of Protestant Friends, a frequent, powerful, and 
popular writer, and deserves at all events great credit for the 
fair and open manner in which he states the principles and 
views of Rationalists. With the general tenets of that party 
our readers are doubtless pretty well acquainted ; and we shall 
refer to them only so far as they are connected with the point 
at issue. 

Pastor Uhlich, President of the Protestant Friends, having 
in the course of the meeting condemned many of the articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed, and especially that of the Church, asserting 
that ‘ the Church is the cause of all the mischief that has arisen 
in the world;’ and Pastor Wislicenus having maintained, that 
not the Scriptures, but the spirit, 7. ¢. the spirit of the age, (der 
heilige Gemeingeist,) is the rule of faith; and having expressly 
denied almost every article of the Apostles’ Creed, avowing at 
the same time that his opinions are unscriptural ;* Professor 
Guerike demands of these men how they can continue to bear 
the name, and to discharge the duties, of Christian ministers, and 
to eat the bread of the Church, while they deny every article of 
her faith, and believe that she has caused all the mischief that 





* Another meeting-of the Protestant friends has sinee-taken place, at-which these 
sentiments, which might otherwise have been regarded as the private opinions of the 
speakers, have been unanimously adopted amidst great applause. 
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has arisen in the world. To this question Pastor Konig replies, 
that the Church is the property of the people; that the small 
sect who still believe in the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Atonement, and Original Sin, can never again recover their influ- 
ence; that the vast majority of clergy, as well as laity, are on 
the side of the Rationalists ; and that ‘onward’ is the watchward 
of the German nation. He retorts, however, upon those who 
call themselves orthodox the same question. They have almost 
all rejected the Athanasian, and many of them also the Nicene 
Creed, as unsuited to the times; and Rationalists have precisely 
the same right to go one step further, and abandon the Apostles’ 
Creed, and yet continue ministers of the Christian Church. 

The ‘ British Magazine’ for September contains an account, 
reprinted from the ‘Record’ newspaper, of a conference of the 
Prussian clergy, held, it is there said, chiefly for the purpose of 
determining ‘on what particular symbolical book, or confession, 
the Church of Prussia should take her stand.’ Now this report 
is calculated to convey several very erroneous impressions. In 
the first place, it was not ‘a conference of the Prussian clergy,’ 
but a simple missionary meeting (missionsfest), at which it may 
be readily supposed only those of one party were present. 
Hence, secondly, it is evident, that even had ‘ the pastors of 
the conference proposed and insisted upon the adoption of the 
Confession of Augsburg as the symbolical book of the Prussian 
ecclesiastical establishment,’ this resolution would have had no 
more effect, and would no more have been an evidence of the 
opinions and wishes of the great body of the Prussian clergy, 
than a vote passed at a meeting in Exeter Hall is capable of 
representing or influencing the opinions of the clergy of England. 
But, lastly, it is far from being true that there was anything 
like unanimity in favour of the Confession of Augsburg; and 
in the course of the discussion (which was occasioned by the 
very report of the proceedings of the Protestant Friends of 
which we have spoken) not a few of the speakers, as, for instance, 
Mr. Eltester, one of the clergy of Potsdam, expressed their 
approval of the Confession, but declared they would never per- 
mit that it should be made binding upon them to subscribe it. 

Melancholy are the feelings with which we have perused these 
statements. We cannot doubt their truth; we cannot doubt, 
that in the meeting at Berlin, ‘it was insisted upon by most of 
the speakers, that a Church without a Confession was no Church 
at all;? and that the Church of Prussia is a Church without a 
Confession; and that yet they would not submit to be bound 
by any existing creed. We cannot doubt, on the other hand, 
that at the meeting at Kéthen there were above one hundred of 
the clergy present; that ‘thousands of their colleagues hold the 
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same tenets;’ that of six hundred and seventy clergymen in the 
province of Silesia, six hundred are Rationalists. 
But what will be the end of these things? Whither is Pro- 
testantism hastening ? Germany must, we think, either fall a 
rey to open infidelity, or unconditionally surrender herself to 
mab hus alone, we are disposed to think, can she regain the 
treasure which she has wilfully cast away from her. And then, 
when she is once more Christian, once more Catholic, it will be 
time to think of a new reformation, and to commence once more 
the work of the sixteenth century, which has had such an un- 
fortunate issue. It is no impossible, no improbable termination. 
‘Romanism,’ says Professor Guerike, ‘can wish for no better 
allies than it has found in these “ Protestant Friends.”’—*‘ Pro- 
testantism,’ says Father Ventura, ‘ is like the prodigal son, who 
left his father’s house with his rich portion of goods; he has 
squandered his wealth; he has wasted his substance with riotous 
living, and he will soon be perishing with hunger: then will 
he long for the plenty of his paternal home, and will arise and 
return to his father.’ 


How can the Church Evangelize the World? A Sermon preached in 
St. Hugh’s Church, Harloe. By Tuomas Lirtuenates, M. A. 
Rector of Sheering. London: Burns. 1844. 


Tus is a deep and closely reasoned sermon on the subject of 

tithes, as the divinely ordained, self-adjusting system of Church 

support; providing by its ever moving scale against all contin- 

a and meeting all the fluctuations of property. But Mr. 
ittlehales shall speak for himself :— 


‘God would not have appointed a system supernatural in itself, 
but by His direction requiring human agency and support, without 
appointing at the same time the means by which these were to be 
kept in continual operation. A right apprehension of God’s perfect 
wisdom leads us to this inference ; and the finer our apprehension of 
this is, the more ready shall we be to recognise its exemplification in 
the completeness of the system He has ordained for the conveyance and 
perpetuation of religious truth. While dwelling, too, on the wisdom of 
God, might we not suppose that He who knew the covetousness of man’s 
heart would not have left His Church entirely to man’s mercy? Would 
not the conclusion be, that He would obviate this covetousness by making 
some specific decree? This decree God certainly did anciently make : to 
ascertain what this is, and how far it is applicable to ourselves, we must 
look to the Old Testament institutions, and to the analogy between the 
Church legal and the Church evangelical, which St. Paul here and else- 
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where declares to exist. The Old Testament institution obviated all 
doubt on the subject ; it declared the proportion of property men were 
to bring to Him, who was the Giver of all ; it enjoined free-will and 
other offerings, but it fixed the tenth of all man’s substance as a 
minimum due unto God in return for the ministrations of religion.’— 
Pp. 5, 6. 

It is no hard thing, certainly, that the Church should reap ‘carnal 
for spiritual things :’ this is but just ; and its justice is the more appa- 
rent in the arrangement by which they are to be reaped, an arrangement 
which never presses harder at one time than another, but fluctuates in 
accordance with such blessing as God for His own reasons may think fit 
to give to each person. This is the beautiful and self-adjusting scale 
which God anciently gave in the tithe-system for the observance of His 
servants in the return they made of ‘carnal for spiritual things :’ the 
command was binding upon all persons for every kind of property, and, 
if analogy is any rule, must apply to the capitalist as well as the agri- 
culturist even still."—P. 8. 


With respect to the relation in which the Church stands to 
the Mosaic system on this subject, he says :— 


‘ Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil—this fulfilment consisted 
in bringing the Church to her evangelical state ; in doing this He neither 
destroyed her eternal principles of natural religion nor her institutional 
character. He did not then act as though whatever His Father had done 
before was wrong. ‘The Church, indeed, was always one and the same 
in essence ; God always had this visible body selected from the rest of 
the world, and Christ was always watchful over it, though He may, 
perhaps be more so now since He has become personally her chief 
Corner-stone on earth and her chief High-Priest in heaven. She has 
passed through the patriarchal and legal to the evangelical state, and 
from this she will again pass to her destiny of triumph in glory. Then 
God will be all in all, and temporal enactments be no more needed ; 
but till that glorious day shall come, these must needs be—they are 
necessary both for discipline and maintenance.’— Pp. 4, 5. ' 

‘ We see what God’s saints in gld time did, and what He Himself 
instituted. Did the Gospel Church repudiate this decree? So farfrom 
this, she took it to herself, and acting upon it enlarged her borders, 
and gathered of all nations into her bosom ; thus faith was propagated, 
and souls brought through Christ to God. Taking analogy as her 
guide, as St. Paul directs, and may we not also say acting by Divine 
illumination (for surely the hand of God is visible in her success), she 
recognised tithe as her inheritance. The same sacred principle was 
asserted by her in this country ; and England is indebted to it, under 
God as His instrument in its degree, for an endowed Church, and for that 
parochial system which we justly esteem so great a blessing. Had the 
Church here in former days, as she proceeded to make spiritual pro- 
vision for the people, merely tried those expedients which in our present 
exigencies we resort to, we can only conclude that as little would have 
been then done as of late years has been. Like causes, as a general 
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tule, produce like effects ; and therefore we have a right to say, that had 
our present expedients only been then used, our cities and country 
parishes of ancient date would have been left in the same uncared-for 
condition our modern manufacturing towns now are in. But our old 
cities and parishes were not so left ; the Church knew her Divine autho- 
rity, and, claiming her inheritance of tithe, produced the blessings we 
now enjoy. —P. 7. 


The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry, &c. By the Rev. 
Joun Wiiuiams, M. A., Perpetual Curate of Nerquis, Diocese 
of St. Asaph. London: Cleaver. 1844. 


To such as from local circumstances, or other lines of study, have 
not hitherto thought much of the ancient British Church, this 
volume will prove deeply important. Mr. Williams certainly 
overstates the purity of the Bardic Church; and he danger- 
ously apologizes for the fact of a mixed religious system, which 
could not have existed without external profanation to the 
Christian and exclusive mysteries of the Paith ; but still we 
have read the present work with very great satisfaction and 
interest; and the only wonder is, that this very prolific mine 
of the ecclesiastical antiquities of Wales has not been fully 
opened before. The author seems to think that the Druidical 
system, or, more properly, Bardism, was the ancient patriarchal 
or Noachic religion, preserved in considerable, if not entire, 
purity in this ialand, especially in the west—that the systems 
of Gaul and Germany, described by classical authors, were a 
corrupted form of their aboriginal religion—that Bran, the father 
of Caractacus, was a bard, and in embracing the Gospel did not 
discard Bardism as an idolatry, but recognising the truth of the 
old pre-Abrahamic dispensation, continued it in the Church with 
much of the teaching and even some of the observances which 
the Bardo-Druidic Triads had taught. The author's views on 
the inter-communion of the British and Oriental, as well as 
Occidental Churches, combined with independence of the Roman 
patriarch, form an interesting part of this work ; but its chief 
practical value to a certain school among us will be to show 
that doctrine and discipline, which, in their ignorance, many 
cannot distinguish from the practical Romanism of the sixteenth 
century, was taught and practised by the Britons in the fifth— 
those very Britons who rejected St. Augustine at the conclusion 
of the sixth century. It will be new to our readers to learn 
that Mr. Williams seems to make out that the first Christians 
of the Cymry used the ancient Druidical circles, and that 
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Christian crosses still exist in some of them. How far this 
fact, if such it be, may have an influence on any theory of round 
churches we leave to other church antiquaries, or ecclesiologists, 
as they are now, it seems, to be called, to determine. ‘The 
round towers in Ireland, even if they were employed originally 
for Phoenician worship, might subsequently have a Christian use 
by the same sort of economy which continued the bardic vest- 
ments, and, with a blameable licence, adopted the terms and form 
of bardic theology in the evangelical service of the Liturgy, and 
the Christian mysteries. A fact which illustrates this view has 
been produced by Mr. Haslam, in a work elsewhere alluded to, 
that the perpetual fire of the Irish Druids was kept up asa Chris- 
tian emblem by St. Patrick and St. Kyran. Speaking of round 
churches, reminds us to mention that some have been discovered 
in Bornholm, of which we hope to gain a more complete account. 
These, we find, were Christian adaptations of structures of im- 
mense antiquity, originally meant for other, and often religious, 
purposes. We have indicated this series of facts, because it may 
serve, in the case of those who will be at the trouble of pursu- 
ing the line of thought, at least to suggest that our Missionary 
teaching should more fully and faithfully acknowledge the rela- 
tive Divinity of all religion—and should absorb and clothe upon 
the religion which they find, rather than seek to annihilate it. 
Few things are to us more shocking than the accounts which we 
sometimes read of Missionaries, generally sectarian, commencing 
their labours by at once denouncing, in every form and degree, 
all that was held sacred by those to whom they sought to bear 
the better tidings. Thus, in India, would it not be well to use, 
more frequently than we do, the Temples—and would it not be 
a more healthy and primitive course of evangelization, to admit 
the eternal truth of what is true in such a wonderful, however 
corrupt, system as Brahminism, than at once to commence with 
Bibles and Prayer-meetings in new Bamboo sheds ? 


It is very late to mention it, but our excuse must be, that ‘ Be not 
Schismatics, be not Martyrs, by Mistake,’ by Sir Wm. Hamilton (Edinburgh, 
Maclachlan), has only recently fallen in our way. This is the most valuable 
pamphlet which has appeared on the Scotch Secession: valuable not 
only for its bearings on that particular dispute, but for the exposition 
of Lutheranism which it contains. We commend it to all who can now 
procure it. But while we are on the Free Church subject, we may as well 
subjoin a useful paper which: we have procured, showing, in a tabular form, 
the infinitesimal division of the old Presbyterian Schism. A further illus- 
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tration is in progress ; for we understand that the Secession of last year is 
already splitting again. 

In the reign of Charles II. there were two parties of Presbyterians, 
called Resolutionists and Remonstrants; the first received a license from 
the king, the second would accept of no compromise, and, religiously, they 
answered, in general, to Moderates and Evangelicals. At the Revolution, 
they, for the most part, coalesced; but some Remonstrants would accept 
of no settlement not embodying the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
formed a separate Society, called the Refurmed Presbytery. Thus they 
were— 

A. 1690. 1. Establishmentarians. 
2. Reformed Presbyterians. 


In 1733, a dispute arose at Kinross, about the placing of a preacher. 
A controversy succeeded, and, in 1740, eight preachers were deposed by the 
General Assembly, and formed the first Secession. 

B. 1740. 1. Establishmentarians. 
2. Seceders. 
3. Reformed Presbyterians. 


In 1747, the Seceders divided on this point:—On admission as a Burgher 
an oath was to be taken to this effect :—‘ I do profess the religion presently 
established in this realm.’ Some thought this to be generally against 
Romanism, and others to be positively in favour of the Establishment. 
They parted, and the first became Burghers, the second Anti-Burghers. 


C. 1747. 1. Establishmentarians. 
2. Burghers. 
3. Anti-Burghers. 
4. Reformed Presbyterians. 


In 1755 a difference arose at Jedburgh exactly similar to that at Kinross. 
Two preachers were deposed by the General Assembly, and formed the 
Relief Presbytery. 

D. 1755, 1. Establishmentarians. 
2. Burghers. 
3. Anti-Burghers. 
4. Relief Presbyterians. 
5. Reformed Presbyterians. 

In 1806, some Burghers wished a declaration to be signed in favour 
of the union of civil and ecclesiastical authority; but others differed, and 
formed a new Society, called The Associate Synod of Original Seceders. 

E. 1806. 1. Establishmentarians. 
- Burghers. 
. Anti-Burghers. 
. Associate Synod of Original Seceders. 
. Relief Presbyterians. 
6. Reformed Presbyterians. 

In 1821 the Burghers’ Oath was generally disused, and the Burghers 

and Anti-Burghers prepared to reunite; but some Burghers would not 
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coalesce, and formed the Original Burghers’ Associate Synod, and the other’ 
Burghers, with the Anti-Burghers, formed the United Associate Synod. 
F. 1821. 1. Establishmentarians. 
2. United Associate Synod. 
3. Associate Synod of Original Seceders. 
4. Original Burghers’ Associate Synod. 
5. Relief Presbyterians. 
6. Reformed Presbyterians. 

In 1834, the General Assembly passed the Veto Act, which gave an abso- 
lute veto on the placing of a preacher, to the majority of male communi- 
cants, being heads of houses. This bye-law was declared to be illegal 
first by the Supreme Scotch Court, afterwards by the House of Lords. It 
was then formally repealed by the General Assembly in 1843; upon which 
451 preachers left the Establishment, and formed the Free Presbytery ; and 
now the Presbyterians stand thus :— 

G. 1842. 1. Establishmentarians. 
. United Associate Synod. 
. Associate Synod of Original Seceders. 
Original Burghers’ Associate Synod. 
Relief Presbyterians. 
. Free Presbyterians. 
. Reformed Presbyterians. 

On the whole, it will be seen that the Establishment has divided thrice, 
in 1740, 1755, 1843 ; that the first Secession divided in 1747; and that one 
of those Sub-Secessions divided in 1806. Each body has its own Pres- 
byteries and Synods, and believes itself to be the true representative of 
John Knox’s opinions. 


‘The Ecclesiologist’s Guide to the Churches within a Circuit of Seven 
Miles round Cambridge ’ contains the substance of a paper read before the 
Cambridge Camden Society, by one of its Secretaries, Mr. Paley. Of course 
such a book will be chiefly valuable to the younger members of the Society, 
for whose use it was compiled ; but the accurate description of fifty-one 
churches, in a county so celebrated for its village church-architecture as 
Cambridgeshire, cannot be without great general interest. In particular, we 
recommend the Introductory Remarks to all who wish to study Ecclesiology 
practically. The author most truly observes,—‘ The only way to learn 
‘ architecture, is to examine ancient buildings: no adequate knowledge can 
‘ possibly be obtained from books alone.’ This, indeed, has been from the 
first the favourite and distinguishing maxim of this Society. To assist its 
members, it compiled the ‘Church Schemes,’ which contained a better 
classification and nomenclature of the parts of a church than had yet been 
attempted, and proposed a system of easy abbreviations, by which any one 
with a little practice might register very accurately almost every detail, 
We think experience has shown that this method has enabled many who 
have no skill in drawing, to gain a much more satisfactory knowledge of 
architecture than could be acquired by the more showy plan of carrying 
away from every church some spirited sketches or picturesque perspective 
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views. Indeed, architecture must be learnt, like anatomy, by dissection, 
But of course the addition of measured sections of mouldings to the written 
description of a church adds incalculably to its completeness.. And here 
Mr. Paley’s book will be especially useful, as it contains the most lucid 
description we remember to have seen of the method of drawing every 
kind of moulding. Indeed, as one reads his explanation of the specimen- 
plate of sections, it seems so easy to draw architecturally, that we feel our- 
selves tempted at once to procure the necessary equipment of ‘every good 
and practical ecclesiologist,’ viz. the metallic note-book and pencil, the small 
T square, the compasses, and the two-feet rule, and to begin copying 
mouldings at once. But where can we find any mouldings to draw in 
London? If we even paid to go into the Abbey, the vergers would not let 
us draw; and in St. Saviour’s, Southwark (of course we do not mean its 
Nave) ‘no one is allowed to take notes here, Sir,’ without the permission 
of the rector, who is some layman, thief of the trustees who administer the 
spiritual concerns of that unhappy parish. In short, it is a subject of 
growing regret with us, that there is so small a field for architectural study 
in London. We are locked out of the few old churches, and the new 
are not worth going into. 


‘Sketches of Christianity in North India,’ by the Rev. M. Wilkinson 
Missionary (Seeley), is in many respects a very interesting work: inte- 
resting, that is, as every thing connected with the undoubted self-denial of 
the early Protestant missionaries in India must be,-—interesting too, as 
another proof, where unhappily none is wanted, of the complete failure of 
the Protestant system in missions. Mr. Wilkinson is, we believe, in the 
employ of the Church Missionary Society, an institution which we fear is 
no improvement on the unpromising Lutheran and uncommissioned minis- 
trations of those otherwise so holy, as Swartz and Ziegenbalg. Quite 
unconsciously, as it seems, the present book reveals the mode of convert- 
ing, or rather trying to convert, the Hindoos. In a Mr. Knorpp’s journal 
(p. 389)—a very able document it is,—we find him at one of the greatest 
heathen festivals of India: doing what ?— giving away tracts by hundreds 
to persons who first proved to us that they could read,’—which is a qualifica- 
tion to receive the Gospel of which we cannot recall an instance either in 
Scripture or ecclesiastical history. How would this good man have acted 
had he been in the place of St. Boniface or St. Augustine? How many 
tract-readers would Saxon-England or Germany have boasted? and how 
many converts did the Evangelists of old without ‘letters’ produce? It 
were needless to say that we have no sympathy whatever with Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s tone: but as we cannot but have much in common with him, it 
is with unfeigned surprise that we perceive him to be either so prejudiced 
or so weak as to reproduce a ridiculous story (p. 15) of a Romanist clergy- 
man, forty-four years of age, of the order of the Dominicans, educated and 
ordained in Europe, and for seven years inquisitor at Goa, ‘ getting for the 
first time in his life a sight of the Bible in Latin.’ It is.only the old myth 
about Luther. A sort of attack on Bishop’s College appears uncalled for. 
Perhaps the most painful, and yet instructive, part of the book is the 
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melancholy light which is thrown upon the ‘ devilish’ policy of the Indian 
Government, in throwing every obstacle in the way of converting the Hin- 
doos. We could scarcely believe our eyes when we find ‘ the Most Noble 
‘the Governor-General in Council referring to the very dangerous conse- 
‘ quences which might be experienced were this procedure of Mr. F.’s [i. e. 
‘the baptism of a Hindoo soldier] supposed to be coupled with the official 
‘ duties of his situation as government chaplain,’ (p. 253),—and this in the 
year 1837. The day of retribution for this miserable system must arrive; and 
we have only heard the first muttering of the coming storm. 


‘A Concise View of the Doctrine of the Church of England as to the 
Validity of Lay-Baptism, including also that of Heretics and Schismatics,’ 
by the Rev. A. T.G. Manson, B.C.L. We agree with Mr. Manson in thinking 
that our Church does not disavow lay, or even schismatical baptism, i. e. 
that it does not think it necessary to rebaptize in such cases. But because 
baptism out of the Church need not be repeated, it does not follow that it 
confers any Church privileges out of the Church. This distinction is a most 
important one to keep in mind. Besides, Dissenters’ baptism is a different 
thing again. 


The fulness of heart, genuineness, and feeling in Tholuck’s ‘ University 
Sermons’ (Clark, Edinburgh), make them a striking volume. They do 
not, however, quite rise out of the German atmosphere. Their amiableness 
wants refinement. 


‘The British Churchman’ has variety, but of rather an unconnected 
sort. The opening of the article on the ‘ Threefold Ministry’ is too wide— 
‘A leaf shaken by the wind—a reed swayed by the water—a bubble on 
‘ the stream of life—a billow on the ocean of eternity—headstrong as the 
‘tempest in its fury, yet changeful as the breeze before a calm: such is 
‘mortal man.’ The scene before the Poor-law Guardians in ‘ Winstone 
Court’ is amusing and spirited. 


The writer of a ‘Scriptural Solution of Baptismal Regeneration’ (Seeley) 
takes a different line from his school. He comes round to the view of the 
eighteenth century divines, and allows regeneration in baptism, but makes 
regeneration only a difference of outward state. The writer thinks this a 
perfectly new view, of which he himself is the lucky discoverer :—‘ I do not 
‘hesitate to state that High Church and Low Church, Puseyites, Evangeli- 
‘cals, and orthodox Dissenters, have been, and are, wrong in reference to 
‘this subject.’ His doctrinal speculation as to the state of infants is bold 
indeed :—‘ Allinfants, independent of baptism, are in a state of favour withGod!’ 
He argues, from Rom. v. 18, that, ‘as the guilt of Adam was imputed to all 

unto condemnation—so the righteousness of Christ is imputed to all unto 
‘ justification—to all who are born after the death of Christ, whether they 
‘are born of Christians, Jews, Turks, Pagans, Infidels, or Heretics.’ Can 
the writer know what he is saying? 


‘The Questions of Repeal and Federalism considered.’ (Cleaver.) A 
writer who is so severe on the political dreams of others should not have 
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his own :—‘ The days may bé counted,’ he says, ‘of Sweden and Norway, 
‘ when a separation will take place between them, and they shall be blotted out 
‘ as a nation altogether, Sweden falling to the lot of Russia, and Norway to 
‘ that of Great Britain ; unless the ministers of the Britigh crown shall repeat 
‘at that time their present policy, and allow the opposing and important 
‘ coast of Norway to fall into the hands of Russia, as, in violation of the 
‘ most solemn treaties, we have seen the northern coast of Africa (on which 
‘ Gibraltar, in time of war with Spain, is dependent for supplies) surrendered 
‘ into the hands of France. Should it please God that the crown of Sweden 
‘ and Norway should descend to an heir female, and the Scandinavian Prin- 
‘ cess accept the hand of the Prince of Wales and Connaught (as, out of respect 
‘ to the ancient glory of Ireland, it were well that the heir-apparent to the 
‘ British crown should be styled), those countries, under the name of East 
‘ Britain, may both yet be incorporated with us; an event long looked for, 
‘ and ardently desired, by their people.’ 


‘ A Plea for the Prayer-book’ (Islington, Boyd) is a well-principled appeal 
to one of a body on whom every argument must be, as it has been, thrown 
away ; and to whom, more than any other set of men, our present distresses 
seem attributable. We allude to the Islington clergy, and to what their 
Bishop is reported to have said of them in the recent distressing proceedings 
in Tottenham. 


In ‘Consolations and Prayers for the Time of Sickness,’ by Mr. Plumpton 
Wilson, of Newmarket (Rivingtons,) we think there exists, though modi- 
fied, a Lutheran bias. Otherwise, it is noticeable that no reference occurs 
to what has so prominent a place in the Visitation Service Examination, 
as to soundness in dogmatic faith and the benefits of absolution. Neither 
can we think it right to use the Collects before Baptism, under such cir- 
cumstances; the new nature of conversion is analogous to, but surely not 
identical with, that of regeneration. Hence Mr. Wilson appears to lay 
greater stress upon present feelings than on the sense of the gift of salva- 
tion. There is, however, much of affecting thought in the volume. 


‘Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers,’ by Mr. J. Mason Neale (Deck), 
have, we believe, classical authority in their favour, and different spinning- 
wheel ballads have been handed down to us. Were not such examples 
against our own feelings on the subject, we should have thought that 
artizans would have realized in their labour-songs rather the beautiful 
world from which their daily toil excluded them, than have sought to 
relieve the spirit by images taken from the work before them. At any 
rate, we can hardly fancy a Spitalfields garret resounding very cheerily 
with the silk-weaver'’s 

‘ Pass seven, take two; pass seven, take four ; now turn the piece about; 

‘ Pass three, take five ; pass eight, take six ; our rose will soon be out.’ 
Be this as it may, we desire to speak respectfully of the kindly temper 
which has suggested the attempt. The poor man’s solace is the great end, 
and song of some sort the right instrument: and the present work has 
ingenuity and flow. eee 
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The Bishop of Down and Connor has published a Letter (Grant and Bolton) 
to Sir Robert Peel, on an insult offered by that gentleman to some of the 
Irish prelates; which has elicited a characteristic reply, printed in the 
newspapers, 


‘The Amelioration of Ireland,’ (Cleaver,) is the first of aseries; of which 
the author takes a strangely inconsistent mode both to avow and to conceal 
his responsibility. 


Two books of very considerable importance, to which we hope to find 
occasion to allude more fully, have appeared: indeed, we owe some apology 
both to their authors and to our readers for the retiring place which their 
titles occupy in this number. The one is Mr. Radcliffe’s ‘ Illustrations of 
the Creed of St. Athanasius’ (Rivingtons), by parallel passages from the 
Fathers and Scripture. Mr. Radcliffe leans to what is most likely the 
true view, that this symbolical hymn, like the other Catholic creeds 
strictly speaking, has no author: it is the voice rather of the Church than 
of an individual doctor. We can hardly sympathize with Mr. Radcliffe’s 
expectation that his book will find readers in the middle class: and apart 
from this hope, the quotations should have been, we think, in the original. 

The other is the work of the learned American divine, Dr. Jarvis, of 
Connecticut, ‘Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church.’ 
(Cleaver.) The subject is so extensive, and the points so debateable, that 
we cannot venture upon a hasty statement upon them. Dr. Jarvis has 
certainly done much in correcting the Consular Fasti: contrary to, and 
without acquaintance with, Mr. Greswell’s conclusion of April, he fixes 
the date of our Lord’s birth at Christmas. The work is written in a good 
and dutiful spirit, and the Harmony will be found useful even to unlearned 
readers. We welcome the book as the first-fruits of transatlantic scholar- 
ship and study. 


A second edition of ‘The Choral Service as used in the Parish Church of 
Leeds,’ has reached us ; and we are glad to find it improved in several 
respects. In an appendix, the General Confession is given in unison; but 
the editor ‘strongly recommends the use of the harmonized Confession, as 
‘ he considers it more in accordance with the practice of such of our cathedral 
‘ choirs as are most worthy of imitation.’ Here we beg leave to differ with 
him; and we would, on the contrary, strongly recommend the adoption of 
the simpler form. Full harmony in the Confession appears to us parti- 
cularly objectionable. We would even omit any harmonies to the Amens 
until the Doxology, after the response, ‘O Lord, make haste,’ &c. This, 
too, is a practice in accordance with many choirs; though which are the 
choirs of most authority, or ‘most worthy of imitation,’ must be matter of 
opinion: it is a point we do not choose to decide. We may remark, 
however, that the mode we recommend has the sanction of Tallis’ Service, as 
given in Boyce; a better authority, we should think, than the practice of 
any modern choir. The book before us would make a very useful manual 
for the ordinary week-day service; while, on Sundays and festivals, the 
still finer harmonies of Tallis may be employed. 
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‘Drops from the Cup of Uniformity, Unity, and Peace,’ by the Rev. 
G. C. Hodgkinson, M.A. (Rivingtons.) This is a sensible pamphlet, and 
contains many good suggestions as to arrangement of church interiors, 
and the mode of conducting the services. Mr. Hodgkinson is a practical 
man; and we can assure the reader, who may be apprehensive from the 
title, that it is the only sentimental demonstration in the book. 


‘ The Law and Rule of Life to the Christian. Considered in Eleven Lec- 
tures on the Decalogue,’ by the Rev. Charles Smith Bird, Vicar of Gains- 
borough (Cleaver). The title of these Lent sermons shows a good aim in 
this volume. The Sermon on Ash-Wednesday comments seriously on 
the loss of that ‘ godly discipline’ which the Commination Service men- 
tions. ‘It is a matter of grief,’ says Mr. Bird, ‘to see the distrust which 
‘ still exists in men’s minds with regard to.Church discipline—a distrust 
‘ which is, unhappily, kept up after the original causes have ceased to justify 
‘ it—a distrust which cripples the efficiency of the Church, as the great instru- 
‘ ment of inculcating true religion, and guarding the morality of the country.’ 
After mentioning the use of the ‘ open penance’ of former times, as making 
sin shameful, he continues: ‘ Need I ask whether the name of Christian is 
‘ held in such honour at the present day, that the moment a stain is brought 
‘ upon it, all persons, even the offender, agree, that public reparation must 
‘ be made, and the honour of religion and morality vindicated, for the general 
‘good? Alas! Ineed not. We all know that offenders now look a minister 
‘ in the face from the midst of a congregation without a blush, even though 
‘ they be of the character mentioned by our Church, “ unmerciful, fornicators, 
‘ covetous persons, slanderers, drunkards,”—men who, if the old discipline 
‘ were restored, would either not be allowed to profane God's house with 
‘ their presence, or would be standing before the congregation as penitents, 
‘ dissolved in tears, and thankful to be put to pain in their bodily feelings, 
‘ that, by the blessing of God on their affliction, they might be brought to a 
‘ sense of their danger.’—We do not, of course, agree with all the sentiments 
in these sermons ; but, in spite of differences, we have pleasure in noticing 
a very serious and well-intentioned volume. 


Mr. Maurice, of Guy’s Hospital, has republished ‘ Law’s Remarks on the 
Fable of the Bees,’ with an Introductory Essay. It is a treat to read any 
controversial treatise of Law’s. There is a force, point, and accuracy in 
his arguments which make him almost unique as a controversalist. The 
Introductory Essay is written in Mr. Maurice’s usual style, which is rather 
remarkable for its deficiency in those qualities for which Law’s is pre- 
eminent. The Essay, though the product of a thoughtful mind, appears to 
do very little towards bringing out and explaining the treatise, and might 
as well perhaps have been appended to any other treatise as to this. We 
are obliged to Mr. Maurice, however, for the republication. 

The first number of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ edited by Dr. Hook, ' 
promises a useful series. The lives of the two Abbots, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Bishop of Salisbury, are very full and descriptive. Dr. Hook 
will allow us to make one criticism, which is, that the run of comment 
accompanying the narrative is too much in the style of a periodical, 
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A regular historical work should be more guarded and sparing. We say 
this, perfectly agreeing in a great part of (though not all) the comments 
themselves, and only questioning their suitableness, in point of style, for 
this particular sort of work. . 


‘ The British Churchman’ for February has one able correspondent in 
an ‘M.A. of Magdalen College, Oxford,’ who writes on Mr. Ward’s case 
and the New Test. 


‘ Considerations on the Exercise of Private Judgment by Ministers of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, in Matters connected with the 
Doctrine and Discipline of the Church,’ by James Parker Deane, D.C.L. 
(John W. Parker.) Dr. Deane is of opinion that ‘every minister of the 
‘Church is bound by laws expressed in terms singularly free from doubt, 
‘ and unclouded by obscurity, and, he may say, bound in conscience too, by 
‘ self-imposed regulations, to a strict and literal obedience’ to all the regu- 
lations of the Rubric. This is the view that a legal eye must take. Dr. 
Deane simply sees that Clergymen bind themselves by certain pledges, and 
he thinks those pledges ought to be fulfilled. It is no credit to the Church, 
if such a view has become, by the course of events, a rather too severe one 
to apply to her ministers. 


‘Islaford, and other Poems,’ by George Murray (Smith and Elder). 
There is point and sharpness often in Mr. Murray's poetry, and he puts 
natural objects clearly before us. But he wants ease and flow. He arrests 
us occasionally, but does not carry us on. 


‘A Family History of Christ’s Universal Church,’ by the Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, D.D. (G. Virtue.) We should like to see a few more numbers of 
this work before we give our opinion. At present we can only say that it 
appears written in an easy style, and that an interest is thrown upon the 
early martyrdoms and miracles of the Church, which seems to show Dr. 
Stebbing not at all a disciple of the Sceptical school. There is an approach 
to a dangerous theological view, however, in the remarks on Irenzeus’s 
doctrine of the Eucharist. Dr. Stebbing says, ‘In the case of the pure 
‘ Apostolic Creed, all is simple, clear, and authoritative; in that of the 
‘ Father's speculative inferences, it is evident that the mind may, and must 
‘be left in doubt, if it cannot follow and admit his arguments. With the 
‘ Articles of the Church’s Creed it is altogether otherwise,—the few parti- 
‘culars of which it consists are so stated as to oppose speculation, instead 
‘ of inviting it. Hence private opinion, though that of the holiest and most 
‘ enlightened men, could not be set up in opposition to the common voice of 
“Christ’s people. And this supremacy of the Creed, as handed down from 
‘ generation to generation, was a real protection to the purity and holiness 
‘of the Church; and as soon as the principle on which it rested was lost 
‘ sight of, the flood of mere opinion flowed in—the barriers of primitive truth, 
‘if not broken down, were covered by the rampant waves of speculation,’ &. 
Now, we do not mean for a moment to say that Irenzeus, as an individual 
Father, might not hold doctrines unwarranted by the Creed of the Church . 
atlarge. But Dr. Stebbing does not attempt to show that Irenzeus does: 
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stand thus alone among the Fathers, or that, in fact, he at all differs from 
the other Fathers in this view of the Eucharist. This question is not 
entered into, and therefore Dr. Stebbing’s suspicion of that Father’s view of 
the Eucharist, resting as it does on a wholly independent ground to this, 
would stand just the same if the whole consensus patrum supported Irenzus. 
Now this is treading on dangerous ground. If a certain doctrine, whether 
on the Eucharist or any other article, appears in the whole body of patristic 
writings, and we are yet at liberty to put aside this doctrinal witness and 
appeal from the written Creed of the Fathers to some hypothetical contem- 
porary Creed of the Church, from which it is a departure and a falling away, 
there is an end of all doctrinal certainty, and we are completely at sea. 
If the writings of the Fathers, as a body, do not represent the Creed of 
the Church, what does? What other evidence have we of what that Creed 
of the Church was? It is vain to say Scripture, and the three written 
Creeds, for the question is as to the sense and manner in which Scripture 
and those Creeds were held and interpreted. If the Church did not hold 
them as her great doctors did, in what way did she hold them? Dr. Steb- 
bing should be prepared with definite and positive evidence of such a hypo- 
thetical counter Creed existing, if it did exist—evidence equal to that which 
the Patristic writings certainly, primd facie, afford on the other side. The 
question is, Are we, or are we not, to take the Fathers as the exponents of 
Church doctrine, and witnesses of the Church Creed? To appeal from their 
system of doctrine to an unknown hypothetical Church standard which has 
never come down to us, and whenever we encounter the sublime, mystical, 
and dogmatic in them, to imagine a certain ‘simplicity of the faith’ in the 
Church body, which the Fathers do not represent, but distort and obscure,— 
is to abandon the acknowledged and established laws of evidence, and 
deliberately to reason from what we do not know, rather than from what 
we know. 


A very remarkable book has appeared, which seems to be running through 
many editions, ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation,’ (Churchill). 
Its spreading mischief has been met by a seasonable and searching antidote 
from Mr, Bosanquet, ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation 
exposed.’ (Hatchard.) We trust to take up the subject shortly. 


A Few Plain Observations upon the Right of Private Judgment, in a 
Letter to a Dissenter,’ by an English Priest, (Edwards and Hughes,) is a 
forcible little tract ; though the style might have been chastened here and 
there with advantage. In the Preface, the writer says, ‘ The term Protes- 
tantism has now come to take its proper value, and to signify something 
very little differing from Dissent.’ There is much truth in this observa- 
tion. We have been much struck ourselves with the rapidly deteriorating 
sense of that term, even in general society. Its artificial associations are 
withdrawing from it, and exposing a naked, unattractive reality to our view. 
The expression, look, and intonation, which accompany the word, betray a 
lurking opinion in the speaker, that it is not a lofty or inspiring symbol ; 
and Protestantism, whatever other advantages it may be considered to 
offer, hardly appears any longer in the chivalrous, or poetical, or venerable 
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aspect to the educated public mind. Even among its friends, an uncon- 
scious, significant smile seems to apologize for the absence of these quali- 
ties, and to point to other advantages, of a more solid and matter-of-fact 
sort, in compensation. 

We are glad to notice ‘ A Short Devotional Service for Family or Private 
use during Lent,’ by the same Author. 


A little compilation, called ‘ Devotions for the use of Young Persons,’ 
(Burns), is a useful attempt to supply a great desideratum, and will, doubt- 
less, suggest other efforts in the same line. 


‘Poems,’ by Elizabeth Barrett, author of the Seraphim (Moxon). 
Those who like Miss Barrett’s poetry, must like it exceedingly. We cannot 
imagine a moderate admiration of it. For ourselves, we do not like it; and 
we do not think it poetry. Poetry, to be cognizable as such by the mind, 
must have definite form and expression; Miss Barrett’s has not. Her sea 
of ideas contains the elements of poetry, in the same sense in which a fine 
mass of sound contains the elements of music, and in no other. 


‘ The Goldmaker’s Village,’ translated from the German of H. Zschokke 
(Burns). The story has run through seven editions in the German. It is 
written with a philanthropic object, and is the framework of a number of 
useful hints, moral and economical, addressed to the poorer classes chiefly. 


‘ The Treasure-Keeper ; or, the Cold Heart ;’ from the German of Hauff 
(Burns). A beautiful little story, and calculated, we think, to make a real 
impression on a child’s mind. 

‘A Mirror of Faith. Lays and Legends of the Church in England;’ by 
the Rev. J. M. Neale (Burns). ‘It has -been well observed,’ says Mr. 
Neale, in his Preface, ‘ that, in relating the various contests between the 
‘ Church and the world, historians have always sided with the latter against 
‘the former . . . . In direct distinction to this popular view, the object of the 
‘following Ballads is to set the principal events of the Church history of 
‘ Britain before the reader in the light in which they appeared to the con- 
‘temporary Church.’ Mr. Neale has an easy spirited flow; but many of 
the poems are too much in the ballad style for the subjects they are upon. 
Martyrdoms and saintly deaths do not quite harmonize with the quick off- 
hand pace of ballad metre. Other subjects it suits very well; e.g. ‘King 
Charles the Second’s Public Entry on Blackheath,’ which is very success- 
ful. There is grave feeling in the ‘ Martyrdom of St. Edmund;’ also in 
‘ L’Envoy,’ at the end. 


‘British Blessings,’ a Poem, in three parts, by a Layman (Nickisson). 
We ought, all of us, to be truly thankful for our national blessings ; that is 
quite certain; and we cannot but commend the well-intentioned author of 
this poem for that strong sense of gratitude which has induced him to write 
a set of verses on the subject. He has obviously much religious and Church 
feeling. But what a mixture! He is grateful, sincerely and devoutly 
grateful, in one and the same breath, for Newton, Bacon, Milton, the British 
Saints, Shakspeare, and Charles the First, for our army and navy, the 
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Church, the Cotton trade, the East India Company, and all the shipping 
from London Bridge to Deptford. Our Catholicity and our traffic, our 
doctrinal purity and our enormous quantity of money, our freedom, Magna 
Charta, the British Lion, the Union Flag, the Gospel, the Reformation, 
the Duke of Wellington, Nelson and the Nile, and Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, are all equally holy, pious, wealthy, prosperous; equally reli- 
gious, national, generous, festive, proud, belligerent, evangelical asso- 
ciations. 
‘ Hail to that Sceptred Isle, where freedom reigns, 

Whilst the strong law strict public peace maintains, 

Whence noble minds, of powers surpassing, rise, 

And cast a splendour on her northern skies ; 

There Milton, Bacon, Newton, Shakspeare seen, 

* * * * e 


‘ Whilst foreign commerce, inland trade, create 
A peaceful toiling enterprising state, 
High-favoured race! What gifts divine unite 
To form thee thus. 


Gifts divine! that is to say, ‘foreign commerce, and inland trade.’ What 
a religious nation we must be, to have such exports and imports! Rule 
Britannia ! 


‘Hail, English Church !—pure Catholic branch, star-bright, 
With mild, calm radiance shines thy heavenly light.’ 


Lastly, the author, and we believe him to be quite sincere and. earnest 
in his anticipation, looks forward to an epoch, when the religion and the 
budget of the country shall experience a most gratifying renovation; and 
when, the national debt being liquidated, the Isle of Saints shall once more 
come to view, in connexion with an improved education and Church-exten- 
sion system. 
‘ Skilful Finance, and Education sound, 
Form now the modern statesman’s firmest ground; 
Now, whilst we prosper, liquidate the Debt, 


Should we decline, its weight must us upset. 
*” * * * 


‘ Right paths thus shown, and such example set, 
Britain might hope continued blessings yet. 
* * * * * 


* Isle of the Saints! resume that ancient name, 
And train thy sons to vindicate the claim.’ 

Seriously, will the author, and many like him, take a hint? He is one of 
a class, and bis poem is a type of a whole nationalizing line of thought, 
which prevails. Indeed, he is rather an improvement upon it; for he 
adds to the old mixture, some patches of the new Catholic movement. Will 
he and others make a common-sense, plain distinction between what we 
are as a nation, and what we are as a Church, and look at our religious and 
our secular character under their respective heads, and not mix up both in 
one jubilant idea of Britannia? Let people express what they mean cor- 
rectly. It is really hardly an exaggeration to say, that a great many people 
who most sincerely think it self-evident that we are the most religious. 
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nation upon earth, would, if examination were instituted into the real idea 
in their heads, be found, under the term religion, to mean simply and solely, 
that we gained the battle of Trafalgar. Why cannot they let spiritual be 
spiritual, and earthly earthly ? 


‘ Lays and Ballads, chiefly from English History,’ by S. M. (Burns,) are 
dedicated ‘ To the seven dear children for whose amusement they were ori- 
ginally written.’ They are extremely pretty and elegant ; and their smooth 
swing makes them very well adapted for children’s recitation. We will 
mention ‘ The English Merchant and the Saracen Lady;’ ‘ The Lay of 
King James the First, in his Captivity ;’ the ‘ Lament of Eleanor of 
Bretagne ;’ ‘ The Death of Bruce.’ 


It is noticeable that Scottish History has supplied a similar series, 
‘ Ballads and Lays,’ by Norval Clyne, M.A., (Edinburgh, Shand;) in which 
the spirit and feeling of the old ballads is successfully reproduced, without 
any affectation of archaism in language. From our commendation we 
except the Union Song, which has a very decided twang of the Crown and 
Anchor. The preface is modestly written. 


‘A Prospectus and Specimen of the illuminated and illustrated edition of 
the Book of Common Prayer’ (Murray), has reached us. Words fail us to 
express how unutterably paltry and bad it is in every possible way. To at- 
tempt to apply illumination to our common mean Roman types is absurd: 
the inks are not only those choice pigments used in play-bills, but are al- 
ways misplaced, half the rubrics being blue; the details of the so-called 
illuminations are incorrect, and most of them utterly without authority, 
Mr. Owen Jones being perhaps ‘he man in England who knows nothing 
of what is suitable to Service-books. And as to the wood-cuts, they are 
either so badly cut, or so badly printed, that there is literally not a single 
line perfect in them; while a yet graver fault remains. By a perverseness 
quite melancholy, a subject from the most divine pictures in the whole range 
of Christian art, the life of Christ by the blessed Fra Angelico, has been 
debased from its awful grandeur to a mean little block, which would be dis- 
creditable to a penny ballad. We feel so strongly the contingent, yet distant, 
value of illuminated books, that we trust the attempt will be altogether 
abandoned; at least, till we get types, books, paper, and artists fit for it, 
not one of which is at present in existence. Modern illustration, carica- 
turing medizval art, is becoming a perfect nuisance. We should be thank- 
ful to Mr. Parker, of Oxford, if he would get rid of his little vignettes, which 
are not only poor, but hacknied. 


A reprint of ‘ Walton’s Lives’ has been published (Washbourne). It is, 
with slight modifications, Major's very beautiful edition : that is, the notes, 
and very useful they are, have been brought from the appendix to the foot 
of the page; and the cuts have been reduced and copied, not always with 
success. On the whole, it is a creditable publication. 


Mr. Frere, in the preface to his treatise on ‘ Confirmation’ (Rivingtons), 
endeavours to obviate an objection which had been taken to it in-its un~ 
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published state, that it seemed to exalt Confirmation somewhat at the ex- 
pense of Baptism. Although it may be quite true that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost in Confirmation is the especial outpouring of the seven-fold influence 
to those who rightly receive it, yet it by no means follows that the grace 
and life of Baptism is not also a gift of the same Spirit. Otherwise it would 
seem to follow that the remission of sins, and that strength which is suffi- 
cient to salvation, in the power of which dying infants are undoubtedly 
saved, the new birth, is not the gift of the life-giving Spirit. The dispute, if 
such it is, seems verbal; otherwise the present publication exhibits the 
learning and good feeling which Mr. Frere is known to possess. 


For an inferior class we can highly recommend a letter on ‘ Confirmation,’ 
by an English Priest. (Ashby of Newbury, and Burns). 


‘Bishop Andrewes’ Latin Devotions’ have appeared in an English trans- 
lation. (Oxford: Parker). 


‘The History of Christian Altars’ (Stevenson), is a paper read before the 
Cambridge Camden Society ; and an extremely able one. Why Mr. Collison 
has suppressed his name we are not aware : we take the liberty to supply it. 


A curious Correspondence between the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
through its Secretary, and the Rev. Mr. Irvine of Leigh, has appeared. 
(Manchester: Simms and Dinham.) The former body withdrew their 
grant towards the support of a Curate in Leigh, because a /ay-assistant em- 
ployed by Mr. Irvine in that parish circulated a magazine which seems to 
prefer the Propagation of the Gospel Society to the Church Missionary 
Society. Mr. Irvine very properly defends the magazine in question, and 
its circulation ; but with this High Churchmanship we cannot see how he © 
could have felt ‘ a faithful and friendly spirit’ towards the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, whose principles and practices are pretty well known by this 
time. This spoiling the Egyptians by taking Puritan pence to preach 
Church doctrine we think hardly fair. With a Medusa-like tenacity Mr. 
Irvine still clings to the Society, and compels them to write him down Local 
Associate. This produces some very characteristic shuffling from Mr. 
Secretary. 


Count Bjérnstjerna has published an extremely useful work, ‘ ‘The 
Theogony of the Hindoos’ (Murray). Not that we are quite satisfied with 
this very accomplished nobleman’s principles: the fact that he does not at 
once scout Bailly’s views of Indian chronology will sufficiently indicate the 
quarter in which our fears lie. The definition of the relation between 
Buddhism and Brahmaism as analogous to that between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, is as real as correct. In alluding to the Syrian Christians of 
St. Thomas still existing in India, what does the Count mean by saying 
that ‘they do not recognise the sanctity of the Virgin?’ p. 121. 


‘ Notes on the New Testament,’ by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener (Pickering), 
is too important to be dismissed with this brief notice; but as only the first 
volume is finished, in many respects an able one, we shall defer our opinion 
till the work has advanced farther. 
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The small Tracts giving separate accounts of our foreign Missions and 
Dioceses published by the Propagation Society, are a new, and promise to 
be a successful, feature in its management. Since it seems to be admitted 
that trying concessions must be made on every side for the sake of these 
Societies, we may well be thankful that, as things go, there is so little to 
find fault with in this quarter. The Quarterly Papers, however, want weigh- 
ing now and then. 


‘ The National Society’s Report’ is enriched by a remarkable letter on St. 
Mark’s College, from Mr. Coleridge. 

Mr. Rymer Jones’ ‘ Natural History of Animals,’ at present only em- 
braces the invertebrate animals. The cuts are as well executed as those 
for which the publisher (Van Voorst) is so famous. His series of Fonts 
is succeeded by one of Decorated Windows, under the editorship of Mr. 
Sharpe. The first number promises well. 


‘The Church and the People. A Series of Tracts and Stories,’ (Simpkin). 
These are productions of ‘ Arnoldite’ genius; and they might be supposed 
to be written to illustrate his correspondence. They come out in defence of 
that newer, richer, and more poetical liberalism, that we have heard so 
much of lately ; and they are in fact controversial works, under the form of 
stories. Their watchword seems to be ‘ REALIZATION.’ ‘The next era of 
Christianity must be neither that of Romanism, nor Protestantism, but 
REALIZATION.’ The German philosophical language which often occurs is 
in keeping with this commencement, as when we are told that ‘ Christ com- 
‘ prehended the life of universal humanity, and published its laws’'—that ‘ perfect 
‘ obedience can only flow from perfect liberty’—that ‘the true purpose of 
‘ authority is to preserve the deep, necessary, and universal, over the super- 
‘ ficial, the arbitrary, and the temporary elements of human nature.’ A 
clever amiable dreaminess is their chief characteristic. The style is rich 
and flowing, but wants spirit and point. A mixture of poetry, and the love 
of nature and the picturesque, are introduced, and mingle with the theology. 
The ‘ Widow of Mitton,’ the first number of the series; is too scattered and 
rambling in its composition; and consequently, with all its cleverness, 
becomes heavy after a few pages. 


‘Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous,’ (Rivingtons) by R. Parkinson, B.D. 
Canon of Manchester. This is a kind of poetry which clever persons are 
able to write, from the fact that they are clever. It runs in acertain groove, 
and does credit to the author more as clever composition than as poetry. 
Mr. Parkinson’s pleasing volume is rather an instance of this class. 


‘The Two Catechumens’ (Burns), is an interesting, engaging little book, 
under a rather too theological title. The characters—two young ladies— 
are well drawn, the letters natural, and there is a refined tone throughout. 

Mr. Barton’s ‘ Abridgement of Scripture History for Parish Schools’ 
(Hatchard and Rivingtons), appears to be a useful attempt, in this depart- 
ment. ‘ The intention of these Tracts,’ says the Preface, ‘is by no means to 
‘ supersede the use of the Scriptures of the Old Testament in Parish Schools, 
‘ but rather to point out the passages in those Scriptures which are more 
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‘ immediately connected with Christian doctrine, to give children a general 
* knowledge of the history of the Bible.’ 


We suppose that one of the reasons which makes us dissatisfied with 
Mr. Lathbury’s ‘ History of the Nonjurors’ (Pickering), is, that we ex- 
pected very great things from its announcement. In style and arrange- 
ment it is almost uncouth, and it conveys very few new facts; while of the 
real value of the principles held and not held respectively by the Non- 
jurors, Mr. Lathbury has but a loose grasp, perhaps, as it seems, because 
his own views on most important subjects are not at present quite clear. 
Mr. Lathbury is consolidating, and is a writer of considerable promise; but 
a subject so noble as that which he has now chosen, should have been 
reserved for something better than an empirical opportunity for acquiring 
information. The best part of the book is the correspondence of the Non- 
jurors with the Greek Church, now first published from Bp. Jolly’s MSS. 
In a work which might, and ought to have been a classic, how could 
Mr. Lathbury think of introducing The Record and The Times, and Mr. Walter 
and the Offertory at Hurst, and such trash? 


Charlotte Elizabeth has written a ‘ Letter to Miss Martineau’ (Seeley), 
in which she unequivocally connects this lady’s famous cure by Mesmerism 
with Satanic influence. Of course Christian prejudice, in the better sense 
of that word, would tend the same way; but we want more cautious 
observers of facts than Charlotte Elizabeth,—especially when the imputa- 
tion is at once easy and awful. 


‘The Mysteries opened,’ by Dr. Stone, of Brooklyn, United States (Harper, 
New York), must have been a very perplexing book to write. Knowing 
that it would not be quite safe to deny the Christian Sacraments altogether, 
Dr. Stone was put to it to invent words to define them which should sound 
well and mean nothing : and we are bound to say that this task has been dis- 
charged with a curious and annoying felicity. Baptism, p. 241, is defined 
as that which ‘embodies the evidence of a moral monument [sic] to the iden- 
‘ tity of the Church and to the truth of the Christian revelation, through 
‘all ages.’ One baptism for the remission of sins an ‘ embodiment of a 
‘moral monument!’ This is ‘opening mysteries’ with a vengeance. 
Surely this writer's own cold hatd patronymic, Stone, must have helped him 
to this frigid metaphor, especially when he goes on to speak of the Holy 
Eucharist as the ‘ solemn sister at the side of baptism, more unchangeably 
‘ enduring than the pyramids on the plains of Egypt.’ 


A new edition of Mr. Digby’s famous ‘ Broad Stone of Honour’ is pub- 
lished by Lumley, and a re-issue in parts of that glorious dream, ‘ Mores 
Catholici,’ by Dolman: the former is as neat and compact in form as the 
latter is ugly. For books of a kind like this in double columns we have the 
most unmitigated aversion : otherwise, the publication is most acceptable. 


Mr. Burns’s series of cheap books, the ‘ Fireside Library,’ being already 
in everybody’s hands, we shall do enough to acknowledge it. It is a bold, 
but, we think, successful experiment, and certainly presents a curious evi- 
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dence of the Church's plastic and flexible power to meet the tastes and 
requirements of a particular age. The re-issues are the works of Messrs. 
Gresley, Wilberforce, &c.; from the ‘ Englishman’s Library ;’ some of the 
tales of Fouqué, Chamisso, &c. And among original works, there is a 
capital selection of ‘ Ballads,’ and a delightful volume.of ‘ Fables,’ from 
Lessing and similar sources. , In the extracts from the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 
we could have dispensed with the somewhat clumsy thread on which they 
are strung. ‘ Frank’s First Trip to the Continent’ is an admirable speci- 
men of that clear English common-sense which distinguishes Mr. Gresley. 


‘ Morning and Evening Exercises for Beginners’ (Burns), is a practical 
manual of great reality. Amongst all our drawbacks, the genial flow of 
such works is most cheering : among them we are glad to mention ‘A Form 
of Self-Examination’ from the same publisher. 


A second edition of Massinger’s ‘ Virgin Martyr’ (Burns), in which 
Pickersgill’s beautiful illustrations are better displayed than in the former 
impression, has appeared. 


A new and more accurate translation of ‘ Sintram,’ with Vignettes, has 
appeared. It now ranges, in type and illustration, with the other ‘ Seasons’ 
of Fouqué. 


Dr. Stonard’s ‘ Exposition of the Church Catechism’ (Whittaker), seems 
on the whole sound and full. Perhaps the covenant is rather more strongly. 
dwelt on than the gift of salvation: and we noticed an incorrect gloss on 
the words ‘generally necessary to salvation.’ Generally, xara yévos, not 
plerumque, is its sense. 


We must assign to Mr. Strong, who has printed a volume of poetry, 

‘ Sanctee Vigiliz, or, Devout Musings on the Heavens,’ in verse (Pickering), 
the praise of considerable force in diction; but, at present, he has not dis- 
played any invention. His subject is badly chosen, and leaving neither 
beginning, middle, nor end. Meditations on the material world can be but 
a series of projections. To be sure, a poet may say anything about any- 
body, when the whole universe is his theme; and we suppose that it is on 
such a principle that we find the following stanza. ‘ Here,’ that is, in 
Hereford Cathdral :— 

‘ Here lie entombed, each in bowery niche, 

‘ The puissant lords of Pembridge and Bohun, 

‘ Peter de Aqua Blancha, who did reach 

‘ His Crozier from Savoy, Robertus de Betun, 

‘ Guilliem de Vere, and Abbot Foliot, 

‘ Who erst retiring to his couch did hear 

‘ This voice, Dum tu revolvis tot et tot 

‘ Deus tuus est Iscariot, unmoved with fear, 

‘ He answered aptly, from the words of truth, 

‘ Mentiris O Diabole, est mihi Deus Sabaoth.’ 


Though this is hardly fair upon Mr. Strong: if this were a specimen of 
the whole volume, it would be more curious than it is. Many of the 
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rhymes and words are very queer: such as ‘ nebule’ and ‘ obey,’ ‘ peak’ 
and ‘ stake,’ ‘out’ and ‘chariot;’ and mintages, such as ‘ eterne,’ 
‘ effringing,’ ‘ pave’ (for pavement), ‘ atramental,’ ‘ efflote.’ We give 
Mr. Strong the benefit of a careless printer; but such words as Asinoe, 
Cassiopza, Ursus major, have an odd look. 


‘ Christian Heroism’ (Burns, Walters), byMr. J. Mason Neale, is a collection 
of tales, inculcating the higher range of the Christian character, for the use 
of young people, told with that writer's well-known power. 


The labours of the Oxford Architectural Society are very gratifying; but 
will they allow us to suggest that they might cull the public reports of their 
‘ Proceedings ’ with advantage ? The exhibition of the process of acquiring 
knowledge is not very useful: we allude to the debate on Romanesque. 


Mr. Gresley’s little work on the ‘English Church’ has reached a second 
edition, published in a cheap form for distribution. 


‘A Letter to the Pew-Renters of Stamford-hill Chapel,’ by Mr. Heath- 
cote, has just reached us. It deserves a very attentive reading, and indi- 
cates a much higher tone on the “Innovation” question than we have 
heard lately. The right ground is to prove that ritual and ceremonial are 
a privilege. If congregations claim from their pastors the abandonment 
of privilege, let them feel that with ‘their heart’s desire,’ they receive 
‘leanness to their souls.’ 


It seems superfluous to do more than announce a volume from Arch- 
deacon Manning. (Parker, Rivingtons.) The conclusion of the 5th No- 
vember Sermon gives a very favourable specimen of this author’s style, 
which, if it has a tendency towards deterioration, seems slightly deficient 
in sinew. It is almost too graceful: the language flows on with so rich a 
melody, that we are almost detained from the solemn thoughts by the sweet 
music in which they float. 


Of general Sermons, we have to acknowledge volumes by Mr. Armstrong 
of Exeter, on the ‘ Festivals’ (Oxford, Parker), very sound. Six Sermons at 
the consecration of S. John’s, Jedburgh, (Grant & Burns) in which one 
by Mr. Keble is singularly effective. Expository discourses by Mr. Berkeley 
Addison of Edinburgh. Also very earnest and seagonable single Sermons, 
by Mr. Oldknow, of Birmingham, on ‘Sacerdotal Remission and Retaining 
Sins ;’ by Mr. Cecil Wray, of Liverpool, on ‘ Ritual Conformity ;’ by Mr. 
Browne, of Bawdsey, Suffolk, on ‘ Fasting ;’ by Mr. C. G. Perceval, ‘ Plain 
Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew ;’ the first of four volumes on the 


same subject. 
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Arabia, Historical Geography of. [Forster's 
Historical Geography of Arabia, $c.) 36—53. 
Descent of the Arabs from Ishmael, 36. 
Hadramaut, 37. Deciphering the lost Hamy- 
aritic tongue, 38. Wellsted’s Discoveries, 39. 
Inscriptions at Hisn Ghorab, 40—45. Their 
translation, 46. Mr. Forster’s evidences of 
their antiquity, 48. The Adites, 49,50. Mr. 
Forster’s style, 51. All the conclusions to be 
trusted, 52, 53. 
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Gregory of Tours. [Michelet’s History of 
France. Thierry’s Merovingian Era.] 66—85. 
Form and method of History, 66, The pic- 
turesque form, 67. Social ite, 68. Annal- 
ists, 69. Historical costume, 70. Thierry— 
local influences, 72.! Travel, 73. Tours, ibid. 
St. Gregory's History of the Franks, 74, 75. 
—— 76. The trial of Pretextatus, 
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Hermesianism. [Hermes’ Einleiiung. Annali 
delle Scienze Religiose, $c.) 54—65. Use of 
reason, 54. Action of Protestantism on 
Catholic Germany, 55. Hermes, 56. His 
Philosophical Introduction, 57. His alleged 
hypocrisy, 58. His essential rationalism, 59. 
The papal ‘ breve’ of 1835, 60. Wise conduct 
of Rome, 61. The Hermesian controversy, 
62, 68. The Archbishop of Cologne, 64. The 
“3 last ” Hermesians, 65. 

History, ordinary teaching of. [Smythe’s His- 
lorie Fancies. Professor Smythe’s Lectures, 
$c.) 317—337. Revival of historical studies, 
317. Importance of them, 318. Sacred his- 
tory, 320. Pursuit of the study, 321. The 
historical teachers, 323. Memoirs, 325. Con- 
nexion of historical facts, 329. Judgiment of 
historical characters, 330. Estimate of ages, 
332. Antiquity of civilization, 333. Com- 
parison of history with travel, 334. Organic 
and critical periods, 335. Important features 
of histo’ y, 336. 
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Jerusalem, Anglican Bishopric at. [Agende 


$c. Gesanbuch, §c. Rose and Dewar on 
German Protestantism.] 86~—132. Expansion 
of the Anglican Episcopate, 86. Taxing cha- 
racter of the Jerusalem schem®, 87. Its dan- 
gerous principles, 88. The Prussian Agende, 
89. Its Preface, 90—94. Analysis of its con- 
tents, 95—102. The Hymn-Book (Gesong- 
buch), 103. Character of this Ritual, 104. 
Its connexion with the Anglican orders, 105, 
106. Absence of daily service, 107. Com- 
mounion office, 108. Office for Baptism and 
Ordinal, 109. The Creeds and Catechism, 
110. Results of Bishop Alexander’s mission, 
111. The people of Israel and their conver- 
sion, 112—116. The proposed Prussian Epis- 
copate, 117. Its political value, 118. Nego 
tiations in the eighteenth century, 119, 120. 
Revived by the present King, 121. State of 
Prussia, 122, 123. Reception of the proposed 
Episcopate in Germany, 124. Extracts from 
German phlets and periodicals, 124—130. 
German hatred of the Episcopate, 131. Dr. 
Arnold’s estimate of the Jerusalem Episco- 
pate, 132. Note to this Article, 572—576. 
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the University, 206. Reynolds, 207. Pre- 
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Churchman, 216. Church and State, 216, 217. 
Laud attends the Court, 218. Laud and 
Buckingham, 219—221. Laud a politician, 
222, 223, The Parliament, 224. Williams and 
Abbot, 225, 226. Abbot’s fall and death, 227. 
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vid’s, Bath and Wells, London, Canterbury, 
228, 229. Laud the Minister—the Court, 229. 
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His Oxford entertainment, 230, 231. His 
Lambeth life, 232. His esoteric life, ibid. 
His penitence, devotion, prayers, and inner 
religion, 232—238. His patronage of religion 
—Ferrar—Little Gidding, 238, 239. Laud’s 
culminating point, 240. Montague, &c. 242, 
243. Laud’s sermon to the second parliament, 
244. Laud’s ecclesiastical reforms, 245. The 
Puritans—their doctrine, discipline, 245, 246. 
Laud’s hatred of Calvinism, 247. Royal in- 
structions, 248. Declaration on the Thirty- 
nine Articles, 249. Patronage, 250. Cere- 
monial, 250—253. Injunctions about the 
altar, 254. The Sabbatarian question, 255. 
Book of Sports, 256. Compulsion—Laud’s 
treatment of officials, 258. Economical re- 
forms, 259. Restoration of St. Paul’s, 261. 
Strafford’s vice-regalty, 262. The Scotch 
Church, 262, 264. The Church theory, 265, 
266. Rise of the Clergy, 267, 268; of disci- 
line, 269; of improved theology, 270; and 
iterature, 271. Puritan libels, 272. Their 
effect on Laud, 273, 274. Laud’s administra- 
tion of Oxford, 275; of the Treasury, 276, 
277. Laud and Strafford, 278, 279. Compre- 
hensiveness of Laud’s character, 280. Laud a 
priest, 281. His impatience, 282. Clarendon, 
283. Laud and Clarendon, 284, 285. Evil 
influences, 286. The Parliament, 287. The 
Tower, 288. The Great Rebellion, 289. The 
Westminster Assembly—Laud’s Trial, 290— 
294. His speech on the scaffold, 295, 296. 
His execution, 297, 298. Laud’s visionary 
pursuit, 299. His successes, 300. 
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Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi. [The Betrothed, 
@ Translation, $c.) 407—452. 
the translation, 407. Italian character, ibid. 
The bravo, 408. Extracts, 409, 413. The 
Italian noble, 414. Extracts, 415, 416. The 
peasant, 417. Extracts, 418, 420. Man- 
zoniand Scott, 420. The Church, 42]. Renzo 
and Lucia, 422. The law, 423. Extracts, 
424—426. The Religious system, 426—428. 
Extracts, 428—430. The Unnamed, 431—433. 
Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, 433. The peni- 
tent, 434. Extracts, 434—438. Manzoni’s 
comic power, 439. Don Abbondio, 439—441. 
Extracts, 441—445. Agnese, Renzo, Lucia, 
the Signora, 445—448. Manzoni’s characters 
and plot, 448—450. Individuality of his per- 
sonages, 450, 45]. Their Christian aspect, 
452, 453. 

Martin Marprelate. [Reprint of the Marprelate 
Libels, §c.] 338—406. Reprints in general, 
338. Prospectus for reprinting M. Mar- 
prelate, 340, 341. List and Titles of the Mar- 
— Tracts, 342—346. Puritanism from 

580, 347. Bridges, 348. Aylmer, 349. The 
Reformers. 350. The dispute on vestments, 
351. Foxe, 352. Aylmer’s Harborough, 353, 
354. Martin’s reply, 354—356. Cooper’s Ad- 
monition, 358. Martin’s reply, 359—364. 
apwoepeey, 865. Extracts on, 365—370. 
The oath ex officio, 371, 372. Some’s reply to 
Penry, 373. Seizure of the Marprelate press, 
374. The Protestation, 375. Perne, 376. 
Projected spoliation of the Church, 377, 378. 
The dialogue, 380. Theses Martiniane, 382. 
The Just Censure, 383. Whitgift, 384. Re- 
plies to the Marprelate Tracts, 385. Nash, 
386. Pasquill—the Countercuffe, 389. The 
prophecyings, 390, 391. The Almond, &c. 
392. e Month Minde, 394—396. Burial 
of Martin, 397, 398. Plaine Percevall, 399. 
Poetical Answers to Martin, 400, 401. Influ- 
ence of the Stage, 402. Avthors of these 
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libels, 403. Nash and Gabriel Harvey, 404. 
Puritan Connivance, 405. Cartwright, ibid. 
Strype, D’Israeli, &c. 406. 
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Oxford. The proposed Test at. [Oxford Sta- 
tutes, $c. Gresley on the New Statute. 
Oakeley on Tract XC.] The Prayer-Book 
and the Articles, 188. Their opposition, 189. 
History of the disputes on subscription, 190, 
191. Publication of No. XC.—Ward’s Ideal 
—the measure against it, 192—189.* Con- 
duct of the Hebdomadal Board, 190.* The 
sense of the compilers not the standard of 
interpretation, 191.* Authorities on this 
point, 191*—198. Danger of the proposed 
Test, 199. Appeal against it. 

Oxford: Vice-Chancellorship of Dr. Wynter. 
[Puscy’s Sermon. The Macmullen Corre- 
spondence.| 133—187. Importance of the 
subject, 133. The office of Vice-Chancellor— 
Constitution of the University, 134. The 
University and Collegiate systems, 135. Rise 
of the Hebdomadal Board, 136. Its usurped 
powers, 137. The Heads of Houses, 138— 
141. Dr. Hampden, 142—145. Doctrinal 
laxity, 146. The secular spirit, 147—149. 

ts opp ts unpopular, 150. Dr. Wynter 
becomes Vice-Chancellor, 151. Condemna- 
tion of No. XC., ibid. The new Divinity 
Professorships, 152, 153. Proposed repeal of 
the Hampden Censure, 154—156. Its con- 
nexion with the Theological Statute, 157. 
Dr. Pusey’s case, 158—162. Addresses ot the 
Members of Convocation, 163. Correspond- 
ence between Dr. Wynter and Mr. Badeley, 
164, 165. Mr. Everett’s degree, 166—169. 
Mr. Macmullen’s case, 169. Exercises for 
B.D. degree, 170,171. Mr. Macmullen and 
Dr. Hampden, 172—174. Proposed Divinity 
Statute, 175. ‘Mr. Macmullen’s exercises, 
177. Divinity Statute amended, 178; Re- 
jected, 179. Mr. Macmullen’s degree refused, 
181, Dr. Wynter quits office, 182. Dr. 
Symons’ nomination, 183, 184. Summary of 
Dr. Wynter’s Vice-Chancellorship, 185—187. 

Oxford: Recent proceedings at. [Various 
Pamphlets on the New Test—on Mr. Ward's 
Censure and Degradation—on the New 
Statute, §c.] 517—571. Extraordinary issue 
of pamphlets, 519. All on one side, 520. 
The Hebdomadal Board, 521. Nature and 
constitution of the Hebdomadal Board, 
522, 523. Dr. Hawkins’ power, 524, 525. 
His anxiety for a Test, 526.  Latitu- 
dinarian influences, 527. Censure and de- 

radation of Mr. Ward, 528. Contrast of 

r. Ward’s position with Dr. Hampden’s, 
529. Mr. Oakeley, 530, 531. The proposed 
Test, 533. Its contradictions, 534. Its im- 
position of asense on the Articles, 535. Their 
sense connected with doctrine, 536, 537. The 
Articles drawn up with an anti-latitudinarian 
bias, 538, 539. Inconsistency of the patrons 
of the Test, 540. Dr. Hampden’s view of the 
Articles, &c., 541—543. e latitudinarian 
school, 544—547. Some liberals object to 
the Test, 548. The Test abandoned, 549. 
Move against No. XC., ibid. Position of its 
author, 550, 551. His opponents, 552. Pro- 
posed deeree against No. XC., 553. The Re- 
quisition, 554. Precipitation and indecency 
of the step, 555, 556. The decree vetoed by 
the Proctors, 557. Address to the Proctors, 
558. The Requisition renewed, 559, 560. 
Connexion of the proposed censure of No. XC. 
with the Test, 561—570. Mr. Hope’s letter, 
571. 
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Parochial Work. [Sandford’s Parochiolia.} 
453—474. Importance of the priestly office, 
453. The late theological school, 454. Theory 
and history of parishes, 456—460. Actual 
condition of parishes, 461. System of the 
Church, 462. Power of example, 463.. The 
spiritual charge, 464. Want of system, 465. 
Its strength, 466. Ignorance, 467. The cate- 
chetical system, 468. Daily service, Com- 
munion, sponsors, 468—470. Separation, 
visiting, 471, 472. Results, 474. Our pre- 
sent condition, 475. 
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Rubrical Question, the. [Various Pamphlets, 
Sermons, Letters, §c. §c.] 475—516. The 
fact of rubrical and ceremonial diversity, 476. 
Its value, 477. Its estimate, 478. The 
formal school, 479. The Church theory, ibid. 
Compound nature of the English Church, 480. 
Connexion of ritual with doctrine, 481. Ri- 
tual revival—duties of individual Clergymen, 
482. Strict and literal obedience, 483. Rise 
of rubrical conformity, 484. Ought this to 
have been the first object? 485. Its failure— 
Mr. Drummond, 486. Mr. Scott, 487. Re- 
sults, 488. Mr. W. J. Fox, 489,490. Errors, 
491. Aspect of English Church, 492. Indi- 
vidual duties, 493. Practical responsibilities 
—Mr. Benson, Mr. Oakeley, 494. The source 
of obligation, 495. Value of rubrical con- 
formity, 496. Its application to various con- 
gregations, 497. Summary, 498. Present 
state of the dispute, 499. Crisis—its aspect, 
500, 501. Our duties, 502. Prayer for the 
Church Militant—Mr. Benson, 503, 504. 
The surplice, 505. Things undefined by 
Rubric, 506—507. Sermons, their several 
kinds, 609. 
Character of the sermon, 510. The appro- 
priate vestment~Roman authorities, 511. 
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Conclusion, 512. Surplice and albe, 513— 
516. 

Rural Deans and Rural Synods. [Bishop of 
Gloucester’s ~ Dansey's Hore Deca- 
nice Rurales. Hawker on Rural Synods.} 
1—35. Insufficiency of secular legislation 
for the Church, 1. Mr. Dansey’s book, 2. 
Office of the — clergy, ibid. Arch- 
presbyter and Archdeacon, 3. Chapters— 
combination of monastic system, 4. Rural 
archpriests, 5. Their relation to the bishop, 
6. Archpriests, urban and rural, 7, 8. Chore- 
piscopi, 9. English — churches, 10, 
Their increase, 11. Decanus,12. The rural 
dean, ibid. Local customs in their appoint- 
ment, ibid. Duration and power of the 
office, 14. Their visitations and articles, 15. 
Their synodical duties, 16,17. Effects upon 
the episcopate, 18. Duties of bishops, 19. 
Jurisdiction, 20. chapters, 21, 22. 
Analogy with episcopal jurisdiction, 23, 24. 
Object and use of rural chapters, 25. Their 
regulation under 8S. Charles Borromeo, 26. 
Their contentious jurisdiction, 27. The tem- 
poral and spiritual power, 28. Their civil 
jurisdiction, 29. Rural chapter at Trigg 
Major, 30. Its rules, 31. Bishop of Glouces- 
ter’s Charge, 32. Revival of rural deans and 
chapters, 33. Mr. Dansey, 34. Practical 
insufficiency of our ecclesiastical system, 35. 
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Sermon — Results of Reading — Dewar’s 
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Early-German Christian Poetry — Sydow 
and Sack on Free Secession — Haslam’s 
Perran-Zabuloe — Apostles’ Creed in Ger- 
many — Littlehale’s Sermon— Williams on 
Cymry—Hamilton’s Be not Schismatics, &c. 
— Tabular View of Scotch Secessions — 
Ecclesiologist’s Guide—Wilkinson’s Chris- 
tianity in N. India—Manson on Lay-Baptism 
—Tholuck’s Sermons—British Churchman— 
Solution of Baptismal Regeneration—Repeal 
and Federalism—Plea for Prayer-book—Con- 
solations in Sickness—Neale’s Ballads for 
Manufacturers—Bishop of Down’s Letter to 
Sir R. Peel—Amelioration of lreland—Rad- 
cliffe’s Creed of St. Athanasius —Jarvis’s 
Chronology—Leeds Choral Service—Hodg- 
kinson’s Cup of Uniformity, &c.—Bird on 
Decalogue—Law on Mandeville by Maurice 
—Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography—Deane 
on Private Judgment—Islaford—Stebbing’s 
Church History—Bosanquet on Vestiges of 
Creation—Letter to Disseuter— Devotions for 
Lent—Devotions for Young—-Miss Barrett’s 
Poems — Zschokke’s Goldmaker — Hauff’s 


Treasure Keeper—Neale’s Mirror of Faith— 
British Blessings—Lays from English His- 
tory—Lays from Scotch History —Illuminated 
Prayer-Book— Walton's Lives—Frere on Con- 
firmation—Andrewes’ Latin Devotions—His- 
tory of Altars—Pastoral Aid Society—Bjérnst- 
jerna on Hindoos—Scrivener on New Testa- 
ment—S P.G. Tracts—National Society— 
Jones’ Natural History—Church and People 
Tracts—Parkinson’s Poems—Two Catechu- 
mens—Barton’s Scripture History — Lath- 
bury’s History of Nonjurors—Charlotte Eliza- 
beth to Miss Martineau—Stone’s Mysteries 

ned—Broad Stone of Honour—Mores 
Catholici—Fireside Library—Exercises for 
Beginners — Virgin Martyr — Sintram — 


Stonard on Church Catechism—Sancte Vi- 
gilia—Christian Heroism—Oxford Architec- 
tural Society—Gresley on English Church— 
Heathcote’s Letter—Sermons, by Manning, 
Armstrong, at Jedburgh, by Addison, Old- 
know, Wray, Browne, Perceval, &c. 577— 
620. 
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